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% Page 106, line 7, from the bottom, for 
Edward, read, Edwall. 


P. 397. note, read, Reverend Sir John Cullum; 
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EN 8 . AND, be. 


CHARLES n. began his Reign, the 


* rb n 
The INTERREGNUM. 


CLASS 1 
ha The ROYAL FAMILY. 


the Firff's beir.“ Faithorne + us 
AROLUS II. Pan Hoeck p. 


1685 3 in armour. 


| Hogs. Hanneman p. Gaywood f. h. . 
HARLEs II. &c. King of Scotland, France, 
and lreland; J. Chair Je. in ſquare cla fo- 
lage large 4to. 


pelled Charles to take the Covenant, and had 
actually degraded him to the impotent condi» 

tion of a doge, they crowned him ID, 
January x, et 7 


« F4 


G 1. inferibed, n ie bore 


CrarLes II. crowned king of- . 15 2 
AROLI, Scotorum Regis, viva et noviſima 3 


Aber the Scots had urged; or rather com- 
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numerous army; C. Van Dalen ſc. 8 vu. 


Taz HISTORY Ivrean; 
CnarLEs II. now at the bead of a gallant and 


CHarLEs II. was proclaimed king, Cc. at Nor- 
cefter, 23 Aug. 1681, 4%. 
Charles, ſoon after his coronation * in Scot- 
land, marched into England at the head of a 
numerous army. But he that was the ſhadow 
only of a king, was little more than the ſhadow 
of a general: He commanded fubjefts who 
would not obey, and an army which would not 
. fight *®. He was preſently defeated at- the battle 
tf Worceſter, by Cromwell, who called this 
deciſive action, his crezning vitam. J 
CranrLEs II. and Major CaRELESs, i an cat, 
b. b. Stent, = * | * * 
Upon the defeat at Worceſter, Charles and 
this gentleman eluded the ſearch of Cromwell's 
emiſſaries, by concealing themſelves in an oak, 
in Boſcobel-wood, on the borders of Stafford- 
ſhire. —After the Reſtoration, the oak ſeemed 
to be held in as great veneration by the Engliſh, 
as it ever was among the ancients. e, : 
were worn on the 29th of May, by people 
all ranks: the very horſes were dreſſed with ' 
boughs, and every tower was crowned with 
branches of oak. The populace regaled them- 
' ſelves in oaken bowers, and the ſign of the 
Royal Oak was erected in almoſt every town 
and village in the kingdom. The people went 
in pilgrimages to the tree itſelf: a great Pore of 
it was cut away, and converted into co- 


It muſt he acknowledged, that ſome part of the royal army 
fought with Te brayery, The big anders, as we ate in- 
formed by Walker, even food to fight after they had loft their 
legs, and covered the very ſpot with their dead bodies, which 
they undertook to defend. See Hiſt. of Independency,” Part 


ir. p. 23. "x | 


- 


Cant. 0 ENGLAND. 

_ Roppers, hafts of knives, and other memorials ; 
and many plants were propagated from its 
acorns, The remains of this tree are enc 
with a brick wall, the inſide of which is covers 
ed with laurel T. 

„ CnarLevs II. is diſpuiſe, Ae Mys: 17 

lord Wilmbt at a diftance. M. Vandergucbt ſe. B. O. 
engraved for Clarendor's © ' Hiſtory, 4 890. See Mrs. 
Lane; Claſs KI. 

CaroLvs” Secundus, de.  Hamenan P. . 
Danc ters ſe. large b. . 5 
3 8 II. R. . 01 Van 2 . large 
"HENRIETTA MARIA; duch | 
ager ; without inſcription Black veil ; engraved with« 
out batching, in the manner of Alus; G. G. F. (Fai- 
terne) ſc. b. fb. 

Hzukizrra Manta; G. Faithorne F. Beere 
« The Queen's Cloſet opened, 1655, 12100. 

This unhappy princeſs, who was daughter of 
Henry the Great of France, and inherited much 
of her father's ſpirit, is faid to have been re- 
duced to the cruel neceſſity of applying to Crom- 

well for ſomething towards her ſupport, as queen 
dowager of England. Certain it is, that ſhe had 

but a ſmall penſion from the French court, and 

that but uy paid. * VF: reigns | of CHARLES 


J ACOBUS, dux Ebenen Et. 18. . 
Teniers p. Hollar F. b. jb. eee -This 
JO En. | 25 


Ovid, ** N "lib. 3. v. 


e Eee. to the reign Charles IL 


B 2 | Ius 


ſword in one hand, and 4 crown in the 4 dated 


Taz HISTORY Inter? 
' James, ſecond ſon of the late king; lieutenant- 


n 0. & e the reigns 
"of Charles L and I. e 4 


' Princeps E L IZ ABE TH A, fila fecunds 


Caroli Primi; Hollar f. 1650, ſinall I am. 
|." EL1ZABBTH STEWARD (Stuart) ſecond. daugh 


ter to the late king; an angel 
from ber bead; Stews: See the 
EL1ZABETH d' Angleterre, 


taki «Bec ve 
mme Fa Roy Roy de 


I &c. 1658; B. 7 exc. 440. 


I have given ſome account of this 3 
in the reign of James I. I ſhall only add here, 
that ſhe came into England the 17th of Ma 

16613 that ſhe was then betwixt ſixty and . | 
wy years of age, and was one of the moſt 

htly and agreeable women of her years in 
x wh =: Bran She died che I 3th of February, 
1661-2. 


CAROLUS LUDOVICUS, Palati- 


nus Rheni, Dux Bavariz, S. R. Imperji EleRor 


Hondthorft p. C. Viſcher ſc. P, Sout man dirigente, - 
Ann. 1650; à large bead, ſb. 
CraRLes Lzwis, Count Palatine, Bolding a rich 


1656, V. Vaillant f. b. G. 


Charles Lewis, elector Palatine, FE oe died 
the 28th of Auguſt, 1680, was ſucceeded i in his 
electorate by his ſon Charles; who dying with- 
out. heirs, the 16th of May, 1685,” the famil 

became extinct, and the electoral dignity, wit 
all its appendages, devolved to the houſe of 
Newburg. See the reign of CHARLES J. 


WILHELMUS HENRICUS 
of Orange, ſon of the princeſs royal ; on . 


Stent, * He appears to be about tight years of he 


eln. of ENGLAND. 


The reader may ſee ſeveral curious medals 


relating to the infancy and childhood of this 
prince, together with many others ſtruek in his 
more advanced age, in the ** Hiſtoire Metali- 
que of the Low Countries. His metallic hiſ- 
_ tory is more complete than that of any of the 


1 of Europe, except that of Lewis the 


. * 


OLIVER CROMWELL, Lord Pro- 


tector, &c. From a moſt excellent limning, by Sa- 

 muel Cooper, in the poſſeſſion of fir Thomas Frank- 

land, kai. 1653; G. Vertue ſe. engraved for Rapin 

Hiftory—T here is another, from the ſame original, in 

8vo. by Vertue. | | 

Ora CrRomuwtLL; Cooper p. Houbraken ſc. 

_ T Lat. 

Male. 2 | 

hy” — CRrROMWELL, &c. P. Leih p. 1653, J. 
Faber f. 1740. E cuilectiane Mi. Poulet. Gen. b. „. 
Orwan CroMwtLL ; Leh p. Faber f. fb. mexx. 

. pifture: in the colleftion of Lord James Ca- 


He ordered Lely, when he drew his portrait, 
to be faithful in repreſenting every blemiſh or 
defect that he could diſcover in his face? 


- Otrvsrivs CromwtLL, &c. (Walker p.) Lan. 


bart ſe. His ſon Richard is repreſented tying on bis 
fearfy B. ſb.+ There is a copy of this by Gaywood, 


_* Cromwell's noſe, which was remarkably red and ſhinin 
was the ſubje&t of much ridicule. Cleaveland, in his 2 — 
of a London Diurnal, ſays, * This Cromwell ſhould be a bird of 
. ** prey, by his bloody beak ; his noſe js able to try a young eagle 
,  * whether ſhe be lawfully begotten? but all is not, gold that 
” Again: well's roſe wears the dominical 


N 
fetter. 


The original picture was tertainly in the poke nod of the carl 
* in 1739 The figure which I am perſuaded is Ri. 


3 


1 


Tas HISTORY werks; 


Mr. Evelyn, who perſonally knew Cromwell, 

informs us, that this print. is the ſtrongeſt re- 

- ſemblance of bim. T hat gentleman, who ſtu- 

died phyſiognomy, fancied that he read ( cha- 

1 racters of the greateſt diſſimulation, boldneſs, 

* cruelty, and ambition, in every touch and 
6 ſtroke” of his countenance 5. L 


OLiveruvs 77 R. Walker P. Pal. 
exc. 17233 0 MEET, 

Sts CromweLL; Walker p. "Faber |. 40. ment, 
Ou1ven CrRouweLL ; Walker p. Careat Succdlfie 
bus opto. b. ſb. mezz, g 

OLiyErR CROMWELL 3 Walker p. rar aß. ar, 
(/eulpturan direxit), 1 1724, 410. 


It is well known, that the grand duke of 
' Tuſcany gave 300 l. to a relation of Cromwell, 
for his picture, by Walker T. This portrait i is 
no in the Old Palace, at Florence, where there 
s a celebrated caſt of his face . 


Orwrzros CROMWELL 3 Wandeck (Vandyt) p. 


P. Lonbor: ſe. large 2 | 
| a This 
hard Cromwell, has been called Lambert. Is it probable, that 

mbert ſhould be painted tying on fines ſcarf? 'or, if it * 

; it confiſtent with probability, that he ſuould be D | 
_ I fay Nas of the features, which are at the 
ance, to be more-like Richard's than Lambert's. I am 
oa from unqueſtionable authority, that a copy, or re x 
tion I of this picture, was called Oliver and bis ſon Ric 
the earl of Kinnoul's family, at Duplin ig; Scotland. A copy 700 
fame original, by Richardſon, at Stow, was called Crom 
bis page 3 kde das, fr. bee aid t be fr Poe 
emple. 
66 umiſmata,” | di 

4 Se Graharg's ih tow e an Englich ſchool,” Ec. 
Artic. WALKER. 

t We are informed, in Breval's « Trave]'s „that this caſt was 
done from a mould taken from Cromwell's face, a few moments 
after his deceaſe, * through the Raves may ement of the 

TR refident in London.” The Tal blerves, © that 


chere is ſome ng wore omnckathy pong ad re 


r , 
Vol. iii. . 154» 335 


bn or: ENGLAND. 


This is the print of Charles I. and the 
duke of Eſpernon. The face of Chatles 4 


.. tered to that of Cromwell. 
 OL1ver CaonwzL L, neatly and exatly POE! 


by  Bretherton, from the pilture given by Mr. uur | 


15 Sidney College, in Cambridge, 440. _ 
-OLrvarrvs Primus; Faithorne f. 4% 4 , 1 * 
OL1varivs,. Britannicus Heros; Faithorne f. 

In armour, on horſeback, 410. From the «* n 

n Jum Olive, nec non Oliveris,” fol. 

OLiver CROMWELL ; O. C. P. R. at the corners 
the print : h This portrait is chiefly engroved by 


tipping, or Dotting. : Y 
OL1ivex' CROMWELL, &c. A. p. Paris, Boiſſeven. 


- OLrvern CRoMWELL, &c. Under the print, which 
was ſald at Paris, are eight Latin verſes. See a 
particular accoums ＋ it in the © Biographia,” p. 1 568, 
note (XX). 


OLiver Cacurmaze, Protecteur van . 


dee. large oval ; ornamenti; . 
OrWERN CROMWELL 3 Rombout Vanden Elie ex 


on bor ſebacłk; large h. 
Or ixvARIUs CROM WELL; n Titbans exc, 


on borſeback ; large jb 


« i than in an pilture- or buſt es dude ii baden 
of Corke tells us, that © it bears the t{rongeſt charac- 
+ 27 of boldneſs, fteadineſs, ſenſe, penetration, and pride,” 
and that he cannot yield to the aſſertion of its having taken 
from his face after his death, as the muſcles are T and 
_« lively, the look is e and commanding. Dea st 
features, renders-all the muſcles languid, and flatteos. be 
nerve 1.“ I, who bave ſeen the — bead of Hemp 
VII. at Strawberry-hill, which is unqueſtionably a caſt from 2 
mould wrought from that politic prince's face, preſently after 
his deceaſe, and 4 model for bis monumental in Weftminſ- 
ter abbey, am igtliaed to diſſent from the earl of Corke. It 
Hoe yo by ſuch Ov aogtanen of an; as Raphael would bave 
the moment he expired. | 


From 20 extract of letter of the earl of Corke, dated 
we 3011754 etnies by — — TSS 
bury, This curious letter was lately printed. with 
gy if) ' B 4 | ook 


* 
i " 
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orwR cao] :, Milord Protecteur, dec. 
an Bor ſeback. 


| O.CrouwELL,the late Protector, on horſeback; 410; 


tives ChoMWELL.; B. Moncornet exc. 41. 
Venios CroM WELL } Coenard Waumans fe, 


"i Cree t N. v Gag? in large fe 


Or ivxx, Lord Protector, began his 3 | 


| &e. Sc. 440. 
Orry Crow, WN o. c. 8 your 
89 
OL1ves cep, with an N 
| which i is from a different plate: Stent b. ſh. 
OrL1ver Cn 7 T. Jenner f. 40. 
 CromwsLL, my Lord Protecteur, . @ French 


print, 4460. 4 


Olin Cow IL; oval; beads of king Das 
wh Solomon, Alexander, and Ceſar, at be corners of by 


abe print; 1210 


Orwax CROMWELL, Panding with a book in bis - 


band 27 twp pillars: various emblems. Faie 
tborne ſe. h. 
I do not temember to have ſeen more than two 
proofs of this fine print; Mr. Walpole has one, 
and Mr. Gulſton another. Mr. Bull has the 
| de inal drawing, -Fhe face es altered to chat 
g William, 


| 3 Cao.]̊ IL. ipſcribed © Tyrannus 1 


Perfidy and Crueliy crowning Bim * er 
wipers; 410. | 


This is before the * Life of Agathocles, the 


- tyrant of Syracuſe,” ;2mo. It is placed there 
as the portrait of Agathocles, but i it is apparent 
ly that of Cromwell. 


OLivzn CrouwsLt; @ bead bis crowns« 
Fe fr 22 


Orwen 


1 


cu l. or ENGLAND. 


Orwan CromwtLL;z 4 medallion, inſcribed, 


« Olivar, D. C. R. F. ANG. CO. Hibernie, Pro. 
6 teetar.” Reverſe, Cromwell with bis bead in Bri- 


tanxia's lap, bis backfide bare; French, and Spaniſh 


ambaſſador. The latter attempts to kiſs his backſide, 
ut 15 pulled back by the former, with 15 words in- 

bed, '** Retire toi, Phonneur 
4 mon maltre:“ i. e. © Stand 


21 
lung. to the king my maſter.” 
The medallion is alſo bil in the « Hif- 


225 . de Ia Republique” de Hol- 


The ſingle int ie rare. Me. Wal 
has the medallion i very cre. it was — 

both theſe are ſometimes to be met with in the 

hands of the curious, in Holland “. 
OLrvexs Cow III, &c. Sat doctus ver- 


« ſare dolos.” Beneath the oval is the bead ß 


Rr 
obo were executed. 


The following anecdote is related by Dr. 
George Hickes. A gentleman came to Oliver 
0 y a lock of Charles's hair for an honour- 


Jady, * Ah! no, fir, ſaith Cromwell, 


4 i barking into tears, that muſt not be; for I 


« ſwore to him, when he was by How * not 


2 hair of his head ſhould periſh, 
6 Diſcourſes on Dr. Burnet and Dr. Tiles, 
P. 23. ; 
\Cromwar,; 6 | all length, with @ crown on 
bis bead. Before bis ( Character, 12mo. " 
| © Another whole length of him, which repreſents him 
in « fright, with colonel Tinas pamphlet in bis hand, 


'®* There is a Bar pris of Cromwell anne or in- 


E AS 
and 


_ au roi, ' 


6 


| 


* 
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and ſurrounded with bis guards. Beneath the print, 
which is poorly engraved, is the auibor : addreſs 10 
his 3 5. B. 
This 1 is. prefixed: to the celebrated. 
- pamphler entitled, Killing no Murder,” writ- 
Silas Titus, a man of wit, and ſecretly 
pubi in 1637, under the fictitious name of 
illam Allen. It was eagerly bought up by 
| 3 royaliſts, at the high price of five ſhillings. 
* writer exerted all his rhetoric to perſuade 
2 to aſſaſſinate the uſurper; and, as 
ood gravely ſays, © offers Oliver many 
= 5 and ſatisfying reaſons why he ſhould 
„ kill himfelf; and very fairly gives him his 
- © choice of hanging, drowning, or piſtoling 
- © himſelf; ſhews him the abſofute necefliry of 
« it, the honour he would gain by it, and, in a 
.--« word, uſes ſuch arguments as might have pre- 
vailed upon any bod but a hardeged rebel.” 
Cromwell was exceedingly terrified at the 
lication of this ſpifited piece and 5 25 
ſome imagined, almoſt prevailed with to take 
the author's advice, from a dread of _—_— by 


ſome ignoble hand *. 


* | 
In the « Letters of Mr, Hoghes,” &e. . ii. 
p. 398, it is ſaid, that the beſt picture of Crom- 


2M Titus, who was * 08 to be voy EO till aker the Bo- 
ſtoration, had a colonel's commiſſion-given — by Charles II. 
who made him one of the grooms of his bed - chamber. — 
ſometimes, to divert the king, or fink a declinin favourite, ptac- 

tiſed buffooneries better ſuited to Bartholomew fair, than to the 
court of a prince who certainly underſtood decorum and poſts” 
neſe f. Though Titus bad pleaded wan.” # parliament for the 
exclufion of the duke of York, he was no for the — 
lition of he teſt and penal laws, as the ſureſt bulwatk againſt 


pope In the reign of king ames, he was ſworn ＋ the Frier. f 
— He died i m 174, 92. * 


+ Such low arts were praftiſed by him, and not without . to 40 
grads the cat'of Clanton in the ο of Qarkes, - 1 
* 0 ell 


CIA J. or ENGLAND. 7 
well is that which was in the poſſeſſion of fir | 
Robert Rich; at Roſe Hall. Art fir Thomas 

 Frankland's, in Old Bond- ſtreet, is another por- 

trait of him, with the crown hanging over the 
arms. Deſſau carried this picture to — 

- where it was bought by fir Henry Franklan 

There is in the poſſeſſion of the Rev. Dr. | : 
Edward Cooper, of Bath, a portrait of Crom- | _ 
well, which belonged to the commiſſioner 
| Whitelock ; and another, called, Cromwell's 
Wife, which was the property of Zincke the 

painter, who preſented it to Dr. Cooper's fa- 

tber. This picture is without character, and 

very unlike the print of her, which I believe to 
de genuine. 8 
This greafhnan, whoſe genius was awakened 

by the diſtractions of his country, was looked 
upon as one of the people, till he was upwards 
ok forty years of age. He is an amazing in- 
ſtance of what ambition, heated yi entboſlaſw, 
reſtrained by judgment, diſguiſed by hypocriſy, 
and aided by natural vigour of 'mind, can do. 

He was never oppreſſed with the weight, or 

. perplexed with the intricacy of affairs: but his 
deep penetration, 1 activity, and in- 
vincible reſolution, ſeemed to render him a maſ- 
ter of all events. He perſuaded without elo- 
quence; and exacted obedience, more from the 

terror of his name, than the rigour of his ad- 

miniſtration. He appeared as. a powerful in- 
ſtrument in the hand of Providence, and dared 
to appeal to the deciſions: of Heaven for the 
Juſtice of his cauſe. . He knew every man of 
abilities in the three kingdoms, and endeavour- 
ed to avail himſelf of their reſpective talents. 
He has always been regarded by foreigners; and 
of late years by the generality of his country- 
ON | men, 
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men, as the greateſt man this nation ever pro- 
duced. It has been diſputed which he deſerved 
moſt. 2 h or a cron; and there is no 
leſs diſparity betwixt the characters drawn of 
him, and the reports propagated by his enemies 
and his friends. Colonel Lindſey affirmed that 
he ſaw him enter into a formal contract with 
the Devil; and Dawbeny has drawn a © Parallel 
s berwixt Moſes the Man of God, and Oliver 
„ the Protector ®.” He died in his bed, on 
the 3d of September, a day which he had long 
eſteemed fortunate, in the year 1658. The. 
French court went into mourning for him; but 
the famous Mademoiſelle de Montpenſier diſ- 
dained to pay that 3 to the memory of an 
uſurper. See Claſs VII b. 


ELIZABETH CROMWELL, Wife 
of the Protector, in @ black hood, In the upper part 
13 is a monkey 1, at the bottom are theſe 


From feigned glory and uſurped throne, 
And all the greatneſs to me falſely ſhewn, 

And from the arts of government ſet free; 

See how Protectreſs and a drudge agree. 


The print, which is neatly engraved, is 70 
fixed to a ſcarce ſatirical book, entitled « The 
Court- and Kitchen of Elizabeth, called Joan 
Cromwell, the Wife of the late Uſurper, truly 
- deſcribed and repreſented,” &c. Lond. 1664, 

 I2zmo. The head has been copied by Chriſto. 

pher Sharp, an ingenious turner of Cambridge, 


IG « Hiſtory and Policy reviewed,” &c: by H. D. Lond. 
1 1210. 21 | 

{This alludes to the famous of the ape, The higher it 
© goes, the more it expoſes its backfide. The curious reader may fee 
the original of it in Bayle's * Dit.“ artic, Hosy1T AL, note (O). 


Elizabeth, , 


» 


Criss l. or ENGLAND. 


Elizabeth, dauglxer of fir James Bourchier +, 
and wife of Oliver Cromwell, was a woman of 
an enlarged underſtanding and an elevated ſpi- 
rit, ſhe. was an excellent houſewife, and as 
capable of — to the kitchen with pro: 
- priety, 28 ſhe was of acting in her exalted ſta- 
tion with dignity. It has been aſſerted, that ſhe 


nas deeply interefted herſelf in ſteering the helm, as 
ſhe had often done in turning the /pit ; and that 


.- ſhe, was as conſtant a ſpur to her huſband in the 
career of his ambition, as ſhe had been to her 

_ ſervants in their culinary employments: cer- 
tain it is, that ſhe ated a much more prudent 
part as proteQreſs, than Henrietta did as queen 
and that ſhe educated her children with as much 
ability as ſhe governed her family with addreſs. 
Such a woman would, by a natural tranſition, 
have filled a throne . She ſurvived her huſband 


fourteen years, and died on the 8th of October, 


1672. | | 


r 
of , of the ſame name. His ſeat was in that odunty, 

* James Heath informs us 5, that ſhe was a relation of Mr, 
Hamden's, and Mr. Goodwin's of Buckinghamihire ; and that 
the was, by Oliver, ** trained up and made the waitin 


| Woman 
„f his providences, and lady-rampant of his ſucceſsful great- 


« neſs, which ſhe perſonated afterwards as imperiouſly as him- 
« ſelf “ and that © the incubus of her bed made her partaker 
too in the pleaſures of the throne.” We are told by an Italian 
author 1, that he gradually and artfully aſſumed the government 
at the inftigation of his wife, Sir James Burrow in bis ** Anec- 
« dotes Obſervations _ to Cromwell,” invalidates the 
charge brought againſt her by th 
her, but that, about the time of the Reſtoration, ſhe v pru- 
dently ſtole out of town, and lived for the remainder of her life 
in the obſcurity of retirement. I am credibly informed that ſhe 
was a conſiderable time in Switzerland. n 
Jes his anonymous Life of O. Cromwell, entitled, © Flagellum, &c. 
p. 20. edit. 1672 | 

i Nicholas Commenus i, in his “ Hiſtoria Gymnaſii Patavini,” 
tom. ii, lib. ii. ſet. 242 His words are, © Dutta Cantabrigizz uxore, has 
* jmpellente, ad gerendam rempublicam ſenfim ac diſſimulanter acceflic,”” 


RICHARD 


writer, I know no more of 


tx 
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RICHARD CROMWELL, lord od: 
tector, &c. _ band, ag | 4 
NRichARD, prote Hollar 
Ricnanp, &c. Guil. —— ſe. 1 
- RiexarD, &. Gammon. /c. | 
Ricyary,' &c. in armour'; Stent 3 405. N. 
Parivat's © Tron Ag . Oar 4 
* RrcHanD, &c. Bouttats ſe. in armour 410, 
RicH#aRD, &c. an etching ; 40. 
Ricaar, &c. on horſeback; view of Windfer- 


caſtle; large ſb. Stent. 


RIchARD CaonwzIL, the nk knight; ne 


giants Defborough and Lambert leading bim by the 


arms. Frontiſpiece ib Don Juan Lamberto, or a 
« Comical Hiſtory of the _ Times,” ſais to be . a 


ten by Flatman. 


| There is a miniature of him, by Coopers: i in 
the collection at Strawberry- Hill. 


It was impoſſible that the feeble and unſkil- 


ful hand of Richard faould long hold the reins 


of a government, which his father, with all his 
vigour and. dexterity, found ſo difficult to re- 
| tain. He ſucceeded him in the proteQtorate z 
but as he was heir to none of his great quali- 
ties, he was preſently depoſed from that dig- 
nity, which he quitted without reluctance; 
and probably experienced more ſolid happi- 
neſs in retirement and obſcurity, than Oliver 
= at the height of his glory. He paſſed the 
| years of his life, in great vacy, at 
Cheſhunt in Hertfordſhire under 5 aſſum- 
ed name of Clark. In the latter part of his 
life, he appeared at a trial in Weſtminſter 
Fall, where the lord chief juſtice Holt out of 
* to his former greatneſs, ordered him a 


chair. 


— 


— 


CA II. e ENGLAND. 4 
chair T. He is ſaid to have carefully preſerved 
a trunk full of addreſſes, which were ſent to 
him on his acceſſion to the protectorate ®, and 
to have bequeathed them to his friends. Ob. 
13 July, 1712, t. 86. * 
N We | n 8 
CLASS II. 


Great OFFICERS of STATE. _ 


BULSTRODE WHITLOCKE, (lord 
keeper.) See Claſs VL | 


Col. NATHANAEL FIENNES, lord- 
privy-ſeal); Vandergucbt, ſc. 8 vo. 


Nathanael Fiennes, ſecond ſon to lord Say, — a 
engaged with zeal in the ſervice of the parlia- ß 
ment. But his courage was by no means 
portioned to his zeal, as he ſurrendered the 
city of Briſtol, of which he was governor, after 
a ſiege of two days. He was tried and con- 
demned for cowardice, but found means to pro- 
eure his pardon, He ſoon after attached him- 
ſelf to the independents, and was one of the 
maſt conſiderable. leaders of that party f. He 
was a frequent and copious ſpeaker in parlia- 
ment, to which, his talents were much better 
adapted than to the field. Many of his ſpeeches 
and pamphlets relative to the civil war are in 


+ All the deſcendants of Oliver Cromwell, of the male line, 
— — are from his younger ſon Henry. See an authen- 
tic account of the family, ſubjoined to Dr. Thomas Gibbon's Ser- 
r at the death of William Cromwell, eſq. July 9, 
772. , 
The pradtice of addreſſing commenced on the acceffion of 
Richard. His ſhort continuance in his high Ration gained him — 
the nick · name of © Tumble down Dick.“ X 
th, Zennes, Cromwell, Vane, and St. John, were at the head of 5 


print. 


16 


© 


Prometet - 
June, 1650.  Jjzed his valour and conduct in the field, ap- 


he made little ſcruple of ſacrificin 


Tzz HISTORY tures; 
- print. See '« catalogue of them n ? Alben. 
Oxon,” P 


Great OFFICERS of IRELAND. 


OLIVER CROMWE | lord-liews 


tenant of Ireland. See Claſs I. at VII. 


General IR ETON; Cooper. p. Hidraten ſe: 


17413 Lat. Head. In the palin 7 of David Pa 


bil, e 
142 lord-deputy IzzTor fold by Walton whole 
ley * large 8 vo. 


NRY Ia Bron, &c. Vanderguchi ſe. 8 vo. 
Ireton, who on ſeveral occaſions had fignas 


_ himſelf a man of ſpirit and capacity i 
ment of Ireland. He — 


Cromwell's s plan, and gave 1 p 2 
his being every way qualified for that extenſive 


command. Though naturally a lover of juſtice, 
even that'to 
y fond. He 


liberty, of which he was 


died at the ſiege of Limerick, the 26th of No- 
vember, 1651, ſincerely lamented by-the re- 


publicans, who revered him as a ſoldier, a 


| ſtateſman, and a ſaint. In Crull's * Antigui- 


ties of Weſtminſter Abbey is a curious pane- 
gyric, which was intended for his monument: 


it is written in a very exalted ſtrain, far be- 


d the common cant of epitaphs . -Ireton 
by his wife Bridget, eldeſt daughter of Oliver 


8 Cromwell, a daughter, named alſo Bridget, who 
eſpouſed Thomas Bendiſh eſq. In Watts's , Ly- 


2 Credas pro Deo militaſſe Iretonum, —— 


ne 


c. or ENGLAND 
ric Poems,“ is a copy of verſes addreſſed to 
her +. See the preceding reign, Claſs VII. 


Lieutenant · general FL E ET WOOD; Walker 


p. Houbraken ſe. 1740. In the collection of Thomas 
Cook, eſq. Nluſt. Head. | 

© *Lord-deputy FL.zzTwoop ; whole length; in 
armour. * N. $1 


Bridget Bendiſh, grand-davghter of Oliver Cromwell, re- 
PRA: > im more than any of his deſcendants, in the caſt of 
her countenance and character. She, on ſome occaſions, appeared 
with all the dignity of a princeſs; and, at other times, had as 
much the appearance of a low drudge of buſineſs, — as la bo- 
rious as the was intelligent in the management of her ſalt-· wol ks. 
After the had barrafſed berſelf with toil, ſhe was as careleſs how 
or where ſhe ſlept, or what ſhe eat or drank, as Charles XII. was 
in the courſe of his campaigns. Her preſence of mind on no oc- 
cafion forſook her; nor was ſhe ever known to betray the leaſt 
ſympton of fear. Sometimes after a day of drudgery, the 
— go to the aſſembly at Yarmouth 5, where the greatneſs 
of her manner and the ſuperiority of her underſtanding never 
failed to attract reſpect. She was never known to break ber 
promiſe z nor, in her common converſation, to pay much re- 
gard to truth, as it would have been raſhneſs to have affirmed 
any thing as a fact becauſe ſhe ſaid it. Her charity appeared 
to be a virtue of the heart, as well as the hand. She exer- 
ciſed it in all places, and on every ; bur in the exer- 
tion of it, frequently left her debts unpaid. Her piety was ſtrongly 


tinctured with enthuſiaſm. She, on emergent occaſions, would 


retire to ber cloſet, where by faſting, meditation, and prayer, 
ſhe would work up her ſpirit to a degree of rapture, and then in- 
flexibly determine her conduct by ſome text of ſcripture that 
occurred to.her, which ſhe regarded as a divine revelation. She 
would frequently fawn, diſſemble, and prevaricate, and that for 
low, if not ſiniſter ends and purpoſes; and was, indeed, the jeſt 
and admiration, not only of her friends, but even of her ſervants, 
who juftly regarded her as one of the beſt miſtreſſes in the world. 
She had the higheſt veneration for the memory of her grandfather, 
whom the reverenced as a conſummate hero and glorified faint. 
She died in the year 1727, or 1728. This imperfect and con- 
traſted ſketch is chiefly taken from ber character more at large, 
by Mr. Samuel Say, a diſſenting minitter who was intimately ac- 
quainted with her, and drew her from the life. See the Appendix 
to the ſecond volume of the © Letters,” publiſhed by Mr. Dun- 
combe. See alſo the third volume, ory &c. where are many 
curious and intereſting anecdotes of herſelf and family. We are 
there informed that the print prefixed to the Life oliver Crom- 


well, in octa vo, ſaid to have been publiſhed by the late biſhop | 


wall de Frome —_ 1725, nearly reſembles rs, Bendiſh as 
{ She lived at South Town, in that neighbourhood, 
Vor. Ul, C The 
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The lord-deputy. Fuzz Twoop z on horſeback. 


Fleetwood, who, as well as Ireton, was ſon- 
in-law to Cromwell *, was a very uſeful inſtru- 
ment to that artful man, who knew how to 
avail himſelf of family-conneftions. The cha- 
rater of Fleetwood was very different from 
that of Ireton: he had no great ſkill as a ſol- 
dier, and leſs as a politician z; but he had a very 

| powerful influence over the bigotted part of 
the army. He thought that prayers ſuper- 
ſeded the uſe of ** carnal weapons;” and that 
« jt was ſufficient to truſt in the hand of Provi- 
« dence, without exerting the arm of fleſh.” 
He would fall on his knees and pray when he 
heard of a mutiny among the ſoldiers; and 
was with the utmoſt difficulty rouſed ro ac- 
tion on ſeveral emergencies. In 1659 he was 
declared commander in chief of the army. 
This was done by the intrigues of Lambert, 
who intended to make the ſame uſe of him thar 
Cromwell had done of Fairfax. He died ſoon 


| — after the Revolution. See Claſs VII. 


JOHN DESBOROUGY, lord-chancel- 


lor of Ireland. See Claſs VI. 


CLASS: - 
P : E E R S. 


EDWARD SOMERSET, Marquis of 
Worceſter; in the manner of Faithorne; an anony- 


mous print, but ſufficiently aſcertained; in armour ; 
B. ſh. | 


The marquis of Worceſter +, a zealous ca- 
tholic, and a man of courage and enterpriſe, 


Fleetwood married Ireton's widow. roo de 3 
+ He is better known in our hiſtories by the title of earl of Gla- 


» 18 
„ 


Crass INI. or ENGLAND: 


was much in the favour and confidence of 
Charles I. who is ſaid to have diſpatched him 


into Ireland, to treat with the rebels of that 


kingdom, and engage them in his ſervice, in 
oppoſition to the parliament. The other powers 
which were granted him were of ſo extraor- 


dinary a nature, as to ſtrike many of the roy- 


aliſts with aſtoniſhment. Nothing but the deſ- 


te ſituation of the king's affairs could apo- 

ize for ſuch ſtrange ſteps v. In 1663 +, he 
publiſhed a ſmall book, entitled “ A Century 
of the Names and Scantlings of ſuch Inven- 
« tions as I can at preſent call to mind to have 
« tried and perfected, which (my former Notes 


« being loſt) I have, at the inſtance of a pow- - 


« erful Friend, endeavoured now, in the Year 
« 1655, to ſer theſe down in ſuch a Way as may 
« ſufficiently inſtruct me to put any of them in 
Practice.“ At the concluſion he ſays, This 
« making up the whole Century, and prevent- 


« ing any further trouble to the reader for the 
« preſent, meaning to leave to poſterity a book, 


« wherein, under each of theſe heads, the means 
« to put in execution, and viſible trial of all 
c and every of theſe inventions, with the ſhape 


« and form of all things belonging to them, 
« ſhall be printed by braſs plates. 


A practical mathematician, who has quick- 
neſs to ſeize a hint, and ſagacity to apply it, 
might avail himfelf greatly of theſe Scantlings, 
though little more than a bare catalogue. Ir is 
extremely probable that captain Savery took from 


Sir Edward Hyde, in letter to ſecretary Nicholas, dated 
1646-7, fays, I care not how little I ſay in that buſineſs of Ire- 


land, fince thoſe ſtrange powers and inſtructions given to your | 


favourite Glamorgan, which appear to me inexcuſeable to 
* 41 piety, and prudence.” He adds, a little below, “Oh | 
„Mr. Secretary, thoſe ſtratagems have given me more ſad hours 
* than all the misfortunes in war which have befallen the king.“ 
Chancellor Clarendon's © State Papers,” vol. ii. p. 337. 

F Thedate ſhould be 1665. | 
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the marquis the hint of the ſteam-engine, for 
- raifing water with a ow made by fire, which 
warn. alone would entitle the author to im- 
mortality “. That of ſtopping a vehicle, by 
inſtantly letting off the horſes, ſeems to have 
been derived from the ſame origin +. I am in- 
formed by the reverend and ingenious Mr. 
Gainſborough, of Henly, brother to the painter, 
on whoſe judgment in the mechanic powers I 
have reaſon to rely, that this book is far from 
being ſuch a collection of whims and chimeras 
as it has been ſuppoſed to be: on the contrary, 
he highly eſteems the author as one of the great- 
eſt mechanical geniuſes that ever e in 
the world. 


WILLIAM CAVEN DIS H, marquis 
of Newcaſtle; his marchioneſs and their family; 
Diepenbeke del. P. Clouvet ſc. h. ſb. prefixed to * Na- 
e ture's Piftures, drawn by Fancy's Pencil to the 
« Life,” 1656, folio, 

This beautiful print is very ſcarce. 1 was 
done when the family was at Antwerp. See 
the reign of CuaxLEs I. Claſs III. and that of 
CHARLES II. Claſs IX. | 


In the marquis's fine book of horſemanſhip is 


a print of CHARLES, Viſcount MANSFIELD, 


and Mr. HENRY CAVENDISH, on horſeback; 
the marquis and marchioneſs, their three daugh- 
ters, and their huſbands; namely, the earl of 
BRIDGEWATER þ, the earl of “ BULLING. 

„ BROOKE” 


' ® See an account of it in Dr, Defſaguliers' $ Works. See alſo.the 
« Scantlings, No. 68. 

+ See“ Scantlings,” No. 29. 

1 Elizabeth, daughter of William, then earl of Newcaſtle, mar- 
ried John Egerton, earl of Bridgwater, in the 19th year of his 
age. He deſired that it might be recorded on bis tomb that 


33 enjoyed, almoſt twenty-two years, all the happineſs t that a 
| „ man 


- 
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CLass III. or ENGLAND. 
C BROOKE” and Mr. CHEYNE, are under a 


Jolonade, as ſpectators. The plates for the Eng- 


iſh edition of this book are the ſame with the 
French, but the lacter has the fineſt impreſſions, 


JAMES STANLEY, earl of Derby; 
an f. large 410. ; | 
AMES STANLEY, &c. copied from the above; 
Vertue ſe. large 4to. 
James, earl of Derby; oval; 8vo. In Ga- 
« rendon's Hiſtory.” 
Lord Hyde has an excellent picture, by Van- 
dyck, of the earl and counteſs of Derby and 


child, whole lengths, It was brought from 


Corabury, and is eſteemed the moſt capital in 
his collection. Mr. Walpole has a painting of 
the counteſs. 


The earl of Derby gave many ſignal proofs crea. 1486. 


of his valour in the Civil War; particularly in 


that memorable action near Wigan in Lanca- a5 Aug. 
ſhire, where, with 600 horſe, he, for two hours, 63. 


bravely withſtood a corps of 3000 horſe and 
foot, commanded by colonel Lilburne. We 
can eaſily believe this and much more, of a 
man who could write fo ſpirited a letter as that 
which he ſent to Ireton®, He was taken pri- 
ſoner at the battle of Worceſter, and beheaded 


in violation of a promiſe of quarter, given him 


4 man could receive in the ſweet ſociety of the beſt of wives.” T 


It might be added, with truth, that the virtues and the graces 
conſpired to render her one of the beſt and moſt amiable women. 
She died the 14th of June, 1663, in the 47th year of her age, 
having left a numerous ifſue. . The worthy earl, who, upon ber 
deceaſe, was one of the moſt diſconſolate of men, as he had been 
one of the happieſt of huſbands; and, who for many years, ma 
be faid to have endured, rather than enjoyed life, died the 26 
of October 1686, in his 64th year. See more of both theſe per: 
ſons in Collins's © Peerage.” - a 

Ser the letter in Hume's Hiſtory,” or in the “ Catalogue 
of Royal and Noble Authors.” 
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by captain Edge, into whoſe hands he fell. He 
was executed the 15th of Oct. 1651 K. 


GEORGE Lord DIGBY, earl of Briſtol; 
Vandyck p. Houbraken ſc. In the collection of the hon. 
John Spencer, eſg. IJliuſt. Head. 

He ſucceeded to the title of earl of Briſtol, 
the 16th of January, 1652-3; the portrait was 
painted in the former reign. 

The earl of Briſtol, well known for his fine 
parts, his levity, and extravagant paſſions, was 
ſecretary of ſtace and privy: counſellor to Charles 
II. at the time of the Interregoum. But he 
forfeited both theſe offices, by reconciling him- 
ſelf to the church of Rome, againſt which he 
had written ſeveral pieces of controverſy. He 
imputed his removal to the influence of his 
friend the lord chancellor Hyde, whoſe ruin he 
afterwards ſought with all that vehemence which 
was natural to him . It is pity that the ro- 

| mantic 


® The heroine his counteſs, who ſo bravely defended Latham. 
Houſe, with no leſs bravery defended the ifle of Man. Here the 
looked upon berſelf as queen, and diſdained to ſubmit to regi- 
cides and uſurpers. She was the laſt perſon in the Britiſh domi- 
nions, that yielded to the republic. 

t Among the excellent letters of the lord chancellor Claren- 
don, lately publiſhed ||, in the ſecond volume of his © State Pa- 
« pers 1, is one addreſſed to lord Digby 5, in which are ſome 


maſter- ſtrokes, which ſhew at once the pious turn of mind, the 
genius, and friendſhip of the writer, and are alſo characteriſtical 


of the great man to whom it is written. I ſhall therefore give 
the reader the following extract. It ſeems that lord Digby after 
the wreck of his fortune in the civil war, had formed a defign of 


applying to the crown of France for employment and ſubſiſtence. 
1 


, then fir Edward Hyde ® earucitly diſſuades him from 


| this 
177 | . 
4 e  _ {lt appears to have been ſent from Jerſey, ag it was 
written 1646-7. | 


+ Sir Edwatd tells him in another letter, © I am ſo fa: from doubting 
6 your affection, that, if you ſhould tell me you did not love me, I would 
% not bel eve you; for I know it is not in your power not to love me; "for I 
am very juſt and true to you, and ſhall bring no ſhame to you.“ Clarem - 
doa's < Papers,” vol. il, p. 384. 


Crass IH. os ENGLAND. 


mantic hiſtory of this nobleman's life was never 
written, Dr. Swift, in one of his letters, 1 
im 


this Jifhonourable expedient, telling him, that he could no 
« more be a ſervant or penſioner to another crown, than he could 
4 marry another wife, Borrow or beg,” ſays he (it is very 
« honeſt) ſo much as will keep you alive and cleanly for one 
« year z and withdraw into a quiet corner, where you are not 
« known, and where not above two or three friends may hear of 
« you, If you can but live one year without being ſpoken of at 
« all, without being in a capacity of having — own or other 
« men's error's imputed to you, you will find a ſtrange reſurrection 
« of a fame, In that retirement you will revolve the rare 
« accidents and misfortunes of your life; in the conſideration 
« whereof, I fear, you have been too negligent z and, it may be, 
« you may believe you have encountered new and unuſual dan- 
« gert, becauſe you have not duly weighed paſt and unuſual de- 
« Jiverances, You will find as much of the immediate hand of 
« God in both, as can be obſerved in the courſe of a man's life, 
« much ſuperior to you in age and it may be, in action. You 
« may in this diſquifition, conſider by what frowardneſs of for- 
tune it comes to paſs, that a man of the moſt exquiſite parts, 
« of nature and art, that this age hath brought forth, hath been 
« without fucceſs in thoſe very actions for which meaner men 
« have been highly commended ®; that a man of the moſt can- 
« did and obliging diſpoſition, of the moſt unrevengeful and in- 
«« offenſive temper and conſtitution, ſhould not only have fewer 


« friends in the eral crowd of lookers-on, than many ſtub- 


« born and unſociable complexions uſe to find, but more enemies 
« among thoſe, whoſe advancement and proſperity he hath con. 
« tributed to, than ever man hath met with. And, without doubt, 
« you will diſcover ſomewhat no man elſe can diſcover, and en- 
«Joy an ample benefit by the diſcovery, throughout the long 
« courſe of your life that is to come. I do not invite you to an 
* moroſe or melancholy ſequeſtring yourſelf from the world; if 
« Tam not miſtaken, it will be as chearful and pleaſant a part of 
« your life as ever you enjoyed. And after you have given your 
« mind this diet, exerciſe, and repoſe, you will return with 
« greater vigour upon the ſtage; and any ſhift you ſhall then be 
« neceſſitated to, will be more juſtifiable to the world and com- 
« fortable to yourſelf.” 


® Sir. Edward, in a ſubſequent letter, dated from the Hague, November, 
2648; ſays, 1 confeſs I have not virtue enough to reftrain me within any 
« hounds, if I once let myſelf looſe into this wilderneſs of prudential motives 
« and expedients,” He ſays afterwards, in the lame letter, It is poffivle 
chat you are the only man that do not diſcern a univerſal combination in 
« all to have you quiet? It appears from theſe —_— that lord Digby's 
parts, however excellent, were far from being of any ſervice to his party. 
His diſpoſition was ſo very mercurial, that nothing was _— of fixing it; 
end while it remained vofixed, W e uſeful. : 

4 | 


* 


Created 10 
July, 1659. 
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him © the Prototype of Lord Bolingbroke.” 
Ob. 15 March, 1672-3. t. 64. See the reign 
of CrarLes 1. 


HENRY CARY, earl of Monmouth, 


See Claſs IX. 


| GIOVANNI, viconte KORDAVUETD: 
. Faithorne ſc. oval ; B. ſh. 


This is one of Faithorne's beſt heads. There 
is another, in a ſmall ſquare, 


This nobleman, who was father of the great 
earl of Peterborough, was the moſt active and 
enterpriſing of the royaliſts during the uſurpa- 
tion, He poſſeſſed much of that vigour of 


body and mind, which was afterwards ſo con- 


ſpicuous in his ſon. He made ſeveral attempts 


to reſtore Charles II. for one of which he was 


brought to a public trial. He behaved himſelf, 
upon this occaſion, with his uſual intrepidity; 


evaded the evidence with remarkable addreſs; 


and was, after long debate, pronounced“ Not 
« Guilty.” The moment he was ſet at liberty, 
he began to be more active than before: but 
his great merit created him many enemies, who 


traduced and vilified him to the king. He 
was numbered with the neglected royaliſts. Oh, 


5 June, 1675, At. 48 *, 


Sir Edward, at the concluſion of this letter, intimates a defire 
of his making ſome hiftorical collections relative to this great work, 
of which he ſupplied ſome of the materials. 


»The following perſons are in the liſt of CromwelFs lords; 


namely, Nathanael Fiennes, Charles Fleetwood, John Deſbo- 
rough, Bulſtrode Whitlocke, Philip Skippon, Francis Rous. See 
90 Parliamentary Hittory,” vol. xxi. p. 167, 


SCOTCH 


* 


Cass III. or ENGLAND. 


SCOTCH PEERS. 


WILLIAM, duke of HAMILTON; 
Vandergycht ſc. & vo. | | 7 
WirIIAM, duke of HAuiL rox; R. White ſe. 


William duke of Hamilton, who was a man Created 161 
of too much ſpirit to be neuter in the diviſions v 254% 


of his country, was, in the civil war, carried by 
the popular current much farther than he in- 
tended to go. In his character were united the 
accompliſhments of the gentleman, with the 
openneſs and ſincerity of the ſoldier, In the 
fatal battle of Worceſter, he gave the ſtrongeſt 
proofs of his courage and loyalty. He died of 
a ſhot in the leg, which he received valiantly 
fighting for Charles II. In the article of death he 
expreſſed the higheſt ſatisfaQion, ** that he had 
te the honour to loſe his life in the king's ſervice, 
& and thereby to wipe out the memory of his for- 
mer tranſgreflions, which, he always profeſſed, 
« were odious to himſelf.” — He was brother to 
the duke who was beheaded. 06. Sept. 1651. 


ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, earl 
(marquis) of Argyle; Vandergucbt ſc. 8vo. 


The marquis of Argyle was, in the cabinet, Created 16 
what his enemy the marquis of Montroſe was Non. 2641: 


in the field, the firſt character of his age and 
* country for political courage and conduct.“ 
He was the champion of the Covenant, or, in 
other words, of the religion of-his country, which 
he zealouſly and artfully defended. Such were 
his abilities, that he could accommodate him» 
ſelf to all characters and all times; and he was 
the only man in the kingdom of Scotland, who 
was daily riſing in wealth and power, amidſt = 
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diſtractions of a civil war. Much unmerited 
infamy has been thrown upon his character, 
which is placed in a truer light that it ever was 
before, in the Biographia Britannica.” He 
was, ſoon after the reſtoration, condemned by 
his capital enemy, the earl of Middleton, for 
his ſubmiſſion to the Engliſh government, in 
the time of the uſurpation; a crime, in which 
the bulk of the three kingdoms were equally 
involved with himſelf, He was beheaded the 
27th of May, 1661. * 


JACOBUS GRAMIUS, margegraff van 
Montroffe ; with à view of his execut%on; a Dutch 
me Ee See the reign of CHARLEs I. Claſs III. 
and VII. wat 


AN IRISH PEER. 
Efgies illuſtriſſimi domini CE CILII 


CALVERT, baronis Baltimore, de Baltimore, 
in regno Hiberniæ; abſoluti domini et proprietarit 


Created 16 
Feb, 1624- 


P. 596, 37% 


provinciarum Terre Marie, et Avaloniæ, in America, 
Sc. An. Dom. 1637. Altatis 51. Abra. Blooteling ſc. 


His portrait is in the gallery at Gorhambury. 
Cecil Calvert was ſon of George the firſt lord 
Baltimore, who was ſome time ſecretary to fir 
Robert Cecil, lord treaſurer, He afterwards 
became ſecretary of ſtate to James I. by whom 
he was created a peer. He obtained the grant 
of the province of Maryland from Charles J. 
It is obſervable that this country was formerly 
reckoned a part of Virginia ?. | 
Francis Nichols, author of the Iriſh Compendium,” in- 
forms us, that the title of Baltimore was conferred by Charles I. 
and that Cecil Calvert firſt received the grant of Maryland from 


that prince; in both which particulars he appears to be miſtaken. 
See Wood, i. col. 565. See alſo Magna Britannia; vol. vi, 


CLASS 
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The C L E R G T. 
ARCH BIS H OPS and BISHOPS: 


JACOBUS USSERI US, archiepiſco- 
pus Armachanus, &c. Holding a ſcull; frontiſpiece to 
his Funeral Sermon, by Dr. Nicholas Barnard. 

Archbiſhop Uſher, who very ſincerely la- 
mented the diſtreſs of his brethren®, and as 
ſincerely wept over the ruins of the church, was 
much courted by Cromwell, who was proud of 

expreſſing a regard for ſo = and fo good a 

man. He died the 21ſt of March, 1655-6, and 

was buried with great pomp in Weſtminſter- 

Abbey, by command of the Protector, who bore 

half = i expence of his funeral; the other half 

fell very heavily upon his relations, | 


JOHN RICHARDSON, b. p. biker 


of Ardagh; aged 74, Anno Dom. 1653. T. Croſs ſc. 


an anecdote of him in the reign of Charles II. 
Claſs IV. Article Warsox. 


EDWARDUS PARRY, epiſcopus Lao- 
nenſis ; J. Dickſon F. 1660, Oxon. 440. 


* The biſhops ſuffered great hardſhips — the 
of Cromwell; and many of them were deprived of all means of 
ſubſiltence. In the preceding reign, they were often inſulted 
with the opprobrious 3 of « dumb dogs; and they 


were now frequently called in derifion, © poor dogs; and that 


by perſons, « whoſe fathers they would have diſdained to have ſet 


« with the dogs of their flock f. | 
2 Job, Ax. ver 1. 


He deceaſed biſhop of Ardagh, 1654. See 


Edward 


3 


/ 
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5 Edward Parry, a prelate of Iriſh extraction, 
a was a man of an acute genius and an examplary 
character. He was conſecrated biſhop of Kil- 
laloe, the 28th of March, 1647; and died the 
20th of July, 1650. He was author of Da- 
vid reſtored, or an Antidote againſt the Proſ- 
« perity of the wicked, &c. in a moſt ſeaſon- 
able Diſcourſe on the 3d Pſalm. Opus poſt- 
„ humum.” 8vo, 1660. He was father of John 
and Benjamin Parry, ſucceſſively biſhops of Oſ- 
ſory. See Wood ii. col. 60 5. | 


INFERIOR CLERGYMEN. 


EDWARDUS REYNOLDS.S. T. D. 
Loggan ſe. b. 6. 3 
Dr. Reynolds was dean of Chriſt- church. See 


the reign of CHARLES II. 


JOHANNES OWEN, S. T. P. dean of 
Chriſt- church. See the reign of CHARLESõ II. 


JEREMY TAYLOR, D. D. P. Lombart 

fe. without his name. Motio, Non magna loqui- 

mur, ſed vivimus, &c.” Frontiſpiece to bis Duc- 

c tor Dubitantium; folio. | 
JexEmy TavyLoR, D. D. with the ſame motto. 
Before his © Meaſures and Offices of Friendſhip ;” 
addreſſed to the famous Mrs. Catharine Philips, 

12 mo. | 
 - This excellent man, who had too much learn- 
ing and unaffected piety to be thought orthodox 
at this period, was deprived of his benefice, and 
retired into Wales, where he kept ſchool. In 
his retirement, he wrote moſt of his valuable 
works. See an account of him in the reign of 


4 — II. JOHN 
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JOHN LIGHT FO Or, D. p. See the 
reign of CHARLES II. 73 


BRIANUS WALTONUS, S. T. p. 
&c. Lombart ſc. a fine head. Frontiſpiece 4 his Po- 
hglot Bible; folio. - n 


Dr. Brian Walton was the celebrated editor 
of the Polyglot. In 1645 he formed the deſign 
of that great work, which was publiſhed in 
1657 *. In 1653 he was actually engaged in it, 
as appears from a letter that he wrote to arch - 
biſhop Uſher +. This Bible, which is beautifully 
printed in fix volumes folio, is in the Hebrew, 
Greek, Vulgate, Latin, Syriac, Chaldee, Sama- 
ritan, Arabic, ÆEthiopic, and Perſic languages. 
Dr. Walton was, ſoon after the Reſtoration, pro- 
moted to the biſhopric of Cheſter. Ob. 1661. 


It is ſcarce known, that an Engliſh piece of 
his was firſt printed in the Collectanea Ec- 
« clefiaſtica” of Samuel Brewſter, eſq. London, 
1752 3, 4to. It is called, A treatiſe concern- 
« ing the payment of Tyths in London.“ In 
the Life of Dr. Edward Pocock, prefixed to his 
« Theological Works,” are ſome curious par- 
ticulars relative to the London Polyglot. 


JOHN BARWICK, D. D. one of the 
moſt active loyaliſts at this period. See the. reign 
of CHarLEs Il, | 


® This was the firſt book publiſhed in England by ſubſcription. 
Blome, à notorious plagiary, afterwards carried the practice of 
— books in this manner to a greater height than any of 


1 See Gen. DiR,” Artic, WALTON, 


Doctor 
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Doctor JOHN GAUDEN ; @ whole length; 
before bis ** Hieraſpes, a Defence, by way of Apo- 
logy, for the Miniftry and Miniſters of the Church e 
Empland,” 1653, 40. There ii à very ſmall whole 
length, intended for him, before bis Tears, Sigbs, © 
Sc. of the Church of England, 1659, folio, which 
is bis principal work. | | 

Dr. GavDEn ; a ſcarce and curious portrait, pre- 
fixed 10 a libel of Milten's upon the EA Bao,” 
entitled E anni,” Lond. 1649, 4to. [tis in 
the engraved frontiſpiece to ibis pamphlet, which repre- 


ſents @ curtain drawn up by a hand, and diſcovers 


Gaugen peeping out. At the top, are theſe wo! ds : 
« Spetatum admiſſ, riſum teneatis ?—— 
Underneath are the following verſes : 


« The curtain's drawn; all may perceive the plot, 

% And him who truly the black babe begot; 
* Whoſe ſable mantle makes me bold to ſay, 

« A Phaeton Sol's chariot rul'd that day: 
Preſumptuous prieſt, to ſkip into the throne, 
d And make his king his baſtard iſſue own! 

% The author therefore hath conceived it meet, 

« The doctor ſhould do penance in this ſheet.” 


See ſome actount of the pamphlet in Kennet's « Repi er 
e and Chronicle,” p. 776, 777. : Reg 


John Gauden, a native of Mayland, in Eſſex» 
and rector of Bocking, in that county, was 4 
man of ingenuity- and eu and author of 

ſeveral books, which gained him à very con- 
ſiderable reputation. He had a hand in the 
ublication of the Eikon Baſilike,“ and has 

n reputed the author of it; but that he actu- 
ally wrote it is abundantly diſproved by . 


N. 
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and internal evidence ®. He was, after the Re- 
ſtoration, ſucceſſively promoted to the biſhop- 
rics of Exeter and Worceſter, He died the 

- 20th of September, 1662, aged 57. The reader 

map ſee a remarkable account of his death, at 
p- 97 of the curious © Letters of Abraham Hill, 
eſq.” I mention this, as it diſprove a fana- 
tical ſtory concerning it, the purport of which 
is, that it was owing to the promotion of Dr. 
Morley to the biſhopric of Wincheſter, upon 
which he had ſet his heart, Whoever examines 
the writings of the royal and reverend authors, 
will find them ſpecifically different; and muſt, 
from taſte and ſentiment, conclude, as well' as 
from the peculiar circumſtances of both writers, 
that Charles could no more deſcend to write 
like Gauden, than Gauden could riſe to the 
purity and dignity of Charles. The ſtyle of 
the divine is more debaſed with the pedantry, 
than embelliſhed with the elegancies of learn- 
ing. 


ALEXANDER ROSSAUS; t. 63 
Lombart ſc. Before his ** Penſebia, or View of all 
« Religions.” 8v0, : 

ALEXANDER Ross; J. Clarke ſe. 1733. 

' ALEXANDER Ross, with @ key in his band; whole 

length; before bis Muſes Interpreter ;,” 8vo, An- 
other, ſmall: motto, * Ros et umbra ſumus : before 
bis e Continuation of Ralegb's Hiſtory.” 

Alexander Roſs, a native of Aberdeen in 
Scotland, was maſter of the grammar-ſchool at 
Southampton, and chaplain to Charles I. He 
was author of a conſiderable number of books, 


a—_ the Appendix to Dr. John Burton's. « Genuineneſs of 
E 


in 
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in Latin and Engliſh. He publiſhed, in the 


former of theſe languages, a cento on the life 
of Chriſt, entitled, © Virgilius Evangelizans;“ 
which is very ingenious, and was deſervedly 
- admired, It was collected entirely from Virgil. 
It is well known how different a cento was ga- 
thered by Auſonius from that chaſte poet. Our 
author's great work is, A Continuation of 
« Sir Walter's Ralegh's Hiſtory of the World.” 
This is like a piece of bad Gothic tacked to a 
magnificent pile of Roman architecture, which 
ſerves to heighten the effect of it, while it ex- 
poſes its own deficiency in ſtrength and beauty. 
He was ſo unfortunate as to attack fir Kenelm 
Digby, Dr. Hervey, and fir Thomas Brown, 
and to diſparage their great abilities. This hurt 
his reputation more than the meaneſt of his writ- 
ings could poſſibly have done. Ob. 1654, At. 
64 ®, 
THOMAS MANTON, D. D. miniſter 


of Covent-Garden, and a celebrated preacher at 
this period. See the reign of CHARLIS II. 


Dr. JOHN HEWIT, 6 Engliſh verſes; 
8v0. Ag | | 
Joun HzwiTt, D. D. Vandergucbt ſc. 8v0, 
Dr. Joun HzwrT, beheaded June (July) 8, 1658. 
-  Jonn Hewir, four Latin verſes; in Gaywood's 

manner, du. His head is before bis book on Repent- 


ance. 


Dr. John Hewit was employed by Charles II. 
in agencies betwixt his friends, and collecting 


Alexander Roſs, biſhop of Edinburgh, was bly of the 
ſame family with the above-mentioned perſon. He was deprived 
of his biſhopric in 1689, and died in 1720. He had the chance 
« to out-live all the brethren of his order, and all the biſhops 
« likewiſe in England, who had been poſſeſſed of ſees before the 
« Revolution,” Keith's © Catalogue of the biſhops of Scotland, 


41. a 
E money 
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money for his ſupport. He was diſcovered b 
a ſpy of Thurloe's, and tried by a high court 
of Juſtice, in which Liſte preſi e denied 
the juriſdiction of the court, and was with lit- 
tle ceremony, condemned for contumacy. He 
was beheaded at the ſame time with fir Henry 
Slingſby. | 

Mrs. Claypole; Cromwell's favourite daugh- Joly t, 
ter, was a very importunate, but unſucceſsful 2658. 
advocate with her father in his behalf. When 
ſhe lay upon her death-bed, ſhe upbraided him 
with the blood that he had ſpilt, and ſpoke with 
uncommon emphaſis of his cruelty with reſpect 
to Hewit. Such a remonſtrance from a beloved 
child; in ſo affecting a ſituation, muſt have ſunk 
deep into his mind: it was ſtrongly ſuſpected 
that his conſcience took the alarm; and was 
never at reſt, from that moment. 


JOHN EVERA RD, D. D. See the 
teign of CHARLES I. N 


THOMAS GOODWIN, D. D. pre- 
ſident of Magdalen College, in Oxford. See the 
reign of CHARLES II. | : | 

Vera Effigies LAMBROCI THOMAS, 

Ss. T. D. P. Savil fecit, T. Croſs ſc vs. 
„ * # 


R + * 


— 


EDWARD CALA MT, B. D. His 
head, with thoſe of Joſeph Caryl and ſeveral other 
miniſters who flouriſhed at this time, is deſcribed 
in the reign of Charles II. | 


SYDRACH SIMS ON, late maſter of 
Pembroke- Hall; black cap, book, &c. 


Am D Sydrach | 


—R— — — — 


#4 


fs 
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4 Sydrach Simpſon, who received his education 
at Cambridge, was in 1650, appointed maſter | 


of - Pembroke-Hall in that univerſity, by the 
Parliamentary viſitors. He was a miniſter in 
London in the reign of Charles I. and much 


followed and admired as a preacher. Dr. Preſ- 


ton, Philip Nye, Jeremiah Burroughs, William 


Bridge, and Sydrach Simpſon, were, as Neal 


informs us, © the five pillars of the Independent 
* or Congregational party, and were diſtin- 
0 puiſhed by the name of the diſſenting Brethren, 
« 11 the aſſembly of divines*.” 06, 1654. 


NICHOLAS LOCKYER, M. A. Holler 


F. 12mo. 


Nicholas Lockyer was chaplain to Cromwell, 


and a frequent preacher before the parliament+, 


He ſucceeded Francis Rous in the provoſtſhip 
of Eton, of which- he was deprived ſoon after 
the Reſtoration, and was himſelf ſucceeded by 
Nicholas Monck, brother to the general. He 
was afterwards ejected from St. Bennet's Sheer- 
hog, and Pancras Soper-Lane, He publiſhed, 
in the reign of Charles IJ. England faithfully 
&« watcht with her Wounds, or Chriſt ſitting up 
„with his Children in their ſwooning State; 
« which is the Sum of ſeveral Lectures, pain- 
« fully preached upon Coloſſians I. by N. 
« Lockyer, M. A.“ 4to. The title of this 


book may ſerve as a ſpecimen of the ſtrain in 


which all his works are written. Ob. 1684. 


Hit. of the Puritans,” 4to. i. 63. * 
+ He was a native of Glaſtonbury, in Somerſetſhire; and was 


ſome time of New Inn-Hall, in the univerſity of Oxford. On the 
gift of January, 1649, he was admitted fellow of Eton College, 
and elected provoſt, the xſt of Feb. 1658-9. He was facrecded 
by Monck, the firſt of June, 1660 ||. . 


7 
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JOHN HOWE, chaplain to Cromwell. 


See the reign of CARL ES Il, 
JEREMIAH WHITE, chaplain to 


Cromwell. His head belongs to the reign of 


WILLIAM III. | 

ROBERTUS DPINGLX Us, in artibus 
magiſter; T. Croſs ſc. Before his Spiritual Taſte 
« deſcribed, or a Glimpſe of Chriſt, &c.” 1649. 
800, f 


Robert Dingley was ſon of fir John Dingley 


knt. by a ſiſter of the excellent Dr. Henry Ham- 
mond. He was educated at Magdalen College 
in Oxford, where he was a ſtrict obſerver of all 
church ceremonies. He afterwards became. a 
zealous puritan, and was remarkably active in 
ejecting ſuch as were, by that party, ſtyled 
« ignorant and ſcandalous miniſters and ſchool- 


* maſters.” He was rector of Btighiſtone, in 


the Ille. of Wight, when his kinſman colonel 
Hammond was governor there. The Oxford 
antiquary has given us a catalogue of his works; 
the moſt extraordinary of which is, The De- 
«* putation of Angels, or the Angel Guardian: 
* 1; Proved by the divine light of nature, &c. 
* 2, From many rubs and takes, &c. g. 
« Applied and improved for our information, 
« &c. chiefly grounded on Acts xii. 15. Lond. 
1654. 8v0.—06. 1659, A. 40. 


GULIELMUS OUGHTRED, 2. 
833 6 Latin verſes; V. Faithorne f. exattly in the 
manner of Hollar. 120. See an account of him 
in the preceding reign. | 


EDWARD TERRY, rector of the church 


n Greenford, Middleſex ; At. 64, 1655 ; Vaughan 
c. 8 vo. "Hh 
D 2 Edward 
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Edward Terry, a man of polite manners, and 
of exemplary life, was chaplain to ſir Thomas 
Roe, in his embaſſy to the Great Mogul, in the 
' reign of James I. He was a curious obſerver in 
his travels, as appears from his Voyage to 
« Eaſt India, &c.” 1655, 8vo. to which is head 
is prefixed. He was alſo author of ſeveral ſer- 
mons, and other pieces of divinity, and of A 
« Character of Charles II.“ He expected that the 
king would have preferred him to the deanry of 
' Windſor ; but it was given to Dr. Bruno Ryves, 
the noted author of the © Mercurius Ruſticus. 
See more of him in “Athen. Oxon.” | 


JOHANNES TRAPP, A. M. A.. 53, 
1654; Gaywood f. b. ſh. Before bis Expoſition of 
« the twelve Minor | Prophets,” A worſe impreſſion 
of this print is before bis «© Expoſition of the Neu 
« Teftamenit.” Under the head are fix verſes, 


One this age's greateſt little men, &c.” + 
Jonannss Traee, A. M. Et. 59, 1660; 440; 


John Trapp, vicar of Weſton upon Avon, 
and ſchool-maſter at Stratford in Warwickſhire, 
appears to have been one of the moſt laborious 
men of his age. He has written large comments 
upon almoſt all the books of the Old and New 
Teſtament, not to mention ſeveral pieces of di- 
vinity of leſs note. He never had, or even wiſhed 
for any preferment beſides his vicarage, which 
lay at the convenient diſtance of two miles from 
his ſchool. His character for ſtrictneſs of lite, 

| and as apreacher, was ſuch, that he was, on the 


* See © Athen. Oxon.” 4 l 
+ This age was famous for little men of great worth and emi- 
nence ; namely, archbiſhop Laud, the earl of Southampton, the 
lord Falkland, fir Charles Cavendiſh, brother to the marquis of 
Newcaſtle, Sidney Godolphin, Hales of Eton, Daniel Featley, 


foot 
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foot of his merit, offered very conſiderable be- 
neſices, which he refuſed to accept, as his con- 
dition was equal to his wiſhes. He was grand- 
father of Dr. Joſeph Trapp, late vicar of the 
united pariſhes of Chrift-Church, Newpate- 
Street, and St. Leonard's Foſter-Lane, in Lond- 
don *. OB. 17 Oct. 1669. 


BENJAMIN SPENCER, without bis 


name; bis right band is on a ſcull; Croſs ſc. Matto, - 


« Ferendo ſepultus, ſperando reſultus.” Before 
bis Golden Mean, f 0. 8 5 | 
Benjamin- Spencer, who was born in London 
about the latter end of the ſixteenth century, 
was probably educated at Cambridge, as no 
mention is made of him by Wood. He was 
' miniſter of St. Thomas's, in Southwark, and 
rector in Eſher, in Surrey; but, being a loyaliſt, 
he, by the iniquity of the times, ſuffered ſequeſ- 
tration and impriſonment. He was lecturer to 
the mercer's company, and chaplain to ſir John 
Jacob, of Bromley, in Eſſex, when he publiſhed 
is book, which has the following quaint title, 
and nine epiſtles dedicatory prefixed : Chry- 
| | & ſomeſon, 
* Author of ſeveral books of divinity, and-of an excellent ſe- 
ries of Lectures of poetry, in Latin, He alſo publiſhed Latin 
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tranfations of Anacreon and Milton, and an Englich tranſlation - * 


of Virgil, in blank verſe. He has more ſucceſsfully imitated the 
Fler of * n, than the ſublimity of Milton, or the ma- 
jeſty of Virgil. | 

+ This was an expedient to procure money, as the practice of 
— books by ſubſcription was then unknown. I have 

eard of an author who contrived much better than Spencer, He 
prefixed a different dedication to a certain number of printed co- 
pics, and addreſſed them to rp great man be knew that he 
thought loved flattery, and would pay him handſomely for it. 
But perhaps, none of our authors ever managed better than Dr. 
Fuller, who, in his « Church Hiſtory,” and the Appendix to it, 
which make but one volume, has, with admirable contrivance, 
introduced twelve title pages beſides the general one, and * as 


8 many particular dedications, and no leſi than W 


23 
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tte ſomeſon, a Golden Mean, or a middle Way 
« for Chriſtians to walk by; wherein all Seekers 
.* of Truth, and Shakers + in the Faith, may 
ti find the true Religion; independing on Man's 
<« Invention, and be eſtabliſhed therein: 
| (as a Key to Chriſtianity, | 
& Intended as a Touchſtone for a Traveller, 
as a Seamark for a Sailor,” 


Speaking of this work, in his general epiſtle ta 
the reader, he ſays, ** The outward figure of 
« this book is like the diſh called the . Olio,“ 
« a meſs of altogether, which I have ſo com- 
t“ poſed on purpoſe to give content to every 
te appetite; at leaſt to ſome, &c. I have form- 
«ed it in the way of dialogue, becauſe it is an 
- © inquiſitive age, and alſo becauſe ſuch kind of 
« writing comes off more quick and home to 
tc the underſtanding than long diſcourſes, which 
ce oftentimes wearie/h the reader, and confounds 
« the memory:” This book was printed at Lon- 
don, for B. S. the author, in 1650, #23 


CAVE BECK. The figure of the European, 
in the frontiiſpece of bis book is, with great probability, 


* 


ſuppoſed to be bis pertrait. | 
Cave Beck, rector of St. Helen's in Ipſwich , 

was author of a book, entitled“ The Univerſal 
Character, by which all Nations in the World 

* may underftand one another's Conceptions, 


« ſixty of thoſe by-inſcriptions, which are addreſſed to his par- 
« ticular friends and benefactors 5. This ſwells the bulk of it to 
at leaft the amount of forty ſheets. Heylin, in the preface to his 
% Examen Hiſtoricum,“ has cenſured him for walking in this 
untrodden path. 8 10. ; 

| + The Seekers, and Shakers, or Quakers, were notable ſects at 
this time. x at the e 
1. Faſti Oxon.” f. 33. 


9 Heylin, e, 
Sas; 6 reading 


ef 
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tc reading out of one common Writing their own 
&© tongues,” 1657, ſmall 8yo,. The moſt con- 
ſiderable work of. this kind is that of biſhop 
Wilkins, who, as Wood ſays, took the hint of 


his treatiſe from George Dolgarno's . Ars Sig- 
4 norum,” &c. publiſhed in 1661. This per- 


ſon, who was a Scotſman, was a ſchool-maſter at 


Oxord, where he died in 1687. Mr. Leibnitz, 
who was in England in 1673, © told Mr. Boyle 

© and Mr. Oldenburgh, that he did not think 
either Dr. Wilkins, or Dolgarno had come to 
« the point. They might, indeed, enable na- 
« tions, who did not underſtand each other to 
e correſpond eaſily together; but they had not 
tc gbtained the true real character, which would 
ce be the beſt inſtrument of the human mind, and 
« extremely aſſiſt both the reaſon and memory, 
and the invention of things. Theſe charac- 
« ters ought to reſemble as much as poſſible 


«.thoſe of algebra, which are very ſimple and 


tc expreſſive, and are never ſuperfluous or equi - 
% vocal, but whoſe varieties are grounded on 
c reaſon. Mr. Leibnitz ſpeaks ſomewhere of an 
alphabet, which he was contriving, of human 
t thoughts. Probably this alphabet had ſome 
relation to his univerſal language v. 


SAMUEL FAIRCLOUGH, A. M. 
15 Van Hove ſc. a ſmall bead f. In Clark's © Lives,” 
01410, f a : 
Samuel Fairclough, who was born at Have- 
rill, in Suffolk, was one of the moſt finiſhed 


ſcholars and celebrated preachers among the 


moderate puritans of his time. He was edu- 
cated at Queen's College, in Cambridge, and was 


„ Biog. Brit.” artic. WI LI Vs, note (5). | 
| This print may be placed here, or in the reign of Charles I. 


. 254 there 


39. 


>. 


at an early age, he was private tutor to Mr, 


declared, that he thought it unlawful for a man 


Tuz HISTORY beat; 
there ſuppoſed to be puritanically inclined, when, 


Compton, afterwards earl of Northampton, and 
was — to act the part of Surda, in the co - 
medy of Ignoramus, which he obſtinately re- 
fuſed, though ſtrongly ſolicited, and even laugh- 
ed at for his refuſal by the vice-chancellor, He 


to wear women's clothes, though in a comedy. 
Upon this declaration his pupil frankly offered 
to act his tutor's part, and that of Vince, which 
was allotted for himſelf, He was ſome time lec- 


turer at Lynn, in Norfolk, and afterwards ſuc- 


ceſſively miniſter of Barnardiſton and Ketton 
in Suffolk, to which benefices he was preferred 
by fir Nathanael Barnardiſton. In 1662, he 


was ejected for non-conformity,” and was ſuc- 
| ceeded in the rectory of Ketton by Mr. Tillot- 
ſon, whom he reſembled in ſeveral circumſtances 
of his character. He was, in the pulpit, con- 


feſſedly ſuperior to any divine of his perſuaſion, 
and preached conſtantly four times a week; 


once to the clergy, many of whom frequente 


his lectures. His diſcourſes were well digeſted 


and carefully committed to writing before they 


were publickly delivered. He had then his notes 


- conſtantly before him; but ſuch was the ſtrength 


of his memory, that he ſcarce ever was ſeen to 
turn his eyes from the audience. This truly 


yu and worthy man died the 14th of Decem- 


» 1677, aged 84. His funeral ſermon was 


preached by an eminent conforming divine. 


FRANCISCUS ROBERTS, . 48, 


16563 5. ſb. Before his © Clavis Bibliorum." 


Francis Roberts, who was miniſter of St. Au- 
ſtin's in London, and afterwards rector of 
Ivciogran in Somerſetſhire, was an e 
"hg - 2 Cc 
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the commiſſioners by the Parkament, | 


for the ejeion' of ſuch as weve then called 
s ſcandalous, ignorant, and infufficient miniſters 
« and — — mo was —_— of ſe- 

ral pieces vinity ; but u- 
cipat work is — an — 
the Bible,” ſueceſſively printed in 8 vo. 4to. 
and folio. O. 1675. unn * 
works in * Athen. Oxon.” | 


HENRY ST UBRES; 05. July (7) 1638, 
At. 735 120. 
Henry Stubbes was a puritan divine. of diſ- 
uiſhed merit, who was educated at Wadham 
College | in Oxford. In 1654, when he reſided. 
in the city of Wells, he was appointed one of 
the commiſſioners for ejecting ignorant my 


e ſcandalous miniſters.” Mr. nod \ peaks of 


him as a ſeditious preacher; but Dr. — — 
who is acknowledged to be a writer of more 
candour, gives us a very different character of 
him; and repreſents him as a man of great hu- 
mility, meekneſs, and charity, and above all 
& factious inducements +,” Certain it is, that 
his inceſſant and diſintereſted labours in the mi- 


' - niftry, his practical writings, which breathe a 


ſpirit of piety, and the correſpondent life of the 
author, gained him great eſteem and reverence - 
from the moderate of all perſuaſions.— Mr. Bax- 

ter preached his foneral ſermon, . 


JOHANNES GOODWIN, S. Theol. 
Cantabrig. Ob. Anno Xtat. 72, 1665. | 

Jon Goo WIN; with a wind-mill over bis head, 
end a weather-cock wpon it ; 410, 


rr 6.304, 


John 


Co 


College, in Cambridge, in 1617, MS. Lambeth, No, 805. 
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John Goodwin, miniſter of Coleman-ſtreet -, 


|, was a man who made more noiſe in the world 
than any other perſon of his age, rank, and pro- 
feſſion. He had the hardineſs to introduce Ar- 


minianiſm among the Calviniſts, which he brave- 


lvy and zealouſly defended, both in his ſermons 
and writings. It is hard to ſay, whether he 


diſplayed more courage in attacking or repelling 


the enemy. It is certain that he had a very pow- 
erful body to deal with, as it was ſaid, that * he 


* was a ah by himſelf; was againſt every man, 


and had every man almoſt againſt him.” His 
genius ſeemed to be adapted to polemical di- 
vinity, and to an age of faction and tumult, He 


was appointed by the council of war to attend 


upon Charles I. a little before his execution. 
This was deemed an inſult upon fallen majeſty ; 


as no man more eagerly promoted, or more zeal- 
| ouſly defended the murder of the king. His 


diſcourſes and writings on this ſubje& were 
well remembered at the Reſtoration; but it was 
alſo remembered, that he had ſown the ſeeds of 
diviſion among the ſectaries, which is ſuppoſed 


to have ſaved his life. 


CHRISTOPHER LOVE; i. 35, 


Aug. 22, 1651; T. Croſs ſe. 4to. 
Cnxisrornzs Love, At. 35, 16523 Croſs ſc. 
120. 


CrnxISToPHER Love, in the pulpit > Con- 


radus f. large b. ſh. © 


CunisrornER Love z à ſmall ou. | 
CHRISTOPHER Love; Vandergucbt ſc. g vo. 


Chriſtopher Love, who' was ſucceſſively mi- 
niſter of St. Anne's Alderſgate, and St. Lau- 
rence Jewry, in London, was author of Ser- 


* « Johannes Goodwin, Norfolc.” became fellow of Queen's 


mons, 
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mons, and other pieces of practical divinity o, 
which gained him a conſiderable reputation. He 
was convicted by the high court of juſtice of 
holding correſpondence with the king, and con- 
ſpiring againſt the republican government ; for 
which he was condemned to be beheaded. The 
ſtrongeſt application was made to the parliament 
for his pardon, not only by his wife and friends, 
but alſo by ſeveral pariſhes in London, and by 
fifty - four miniſters; who could only procure a 
reſpite of his execution for a month, He was 
beheaded in July, 1651. 


ARTHUR JACKSON,; Boneft p. Log- 
DT RITES 
Arthur Jackſon miniſter of St. Michael, 

Wood-ſtreer, adhered ſtrongly to the parliament, 

upon the commencement of the civil war. He 

was a particular friend of Love, and refuſed to 
ive evidence againſt him; for which he was 
15 500 l. and committed cloſe priſoner to the 
leet. He, at the head of the preſbyterians; po 
reſented the Bible to Charles II. when he made 
his triumphant proceſſion through London. 
There was a particular propriety in chooſing 
this perſon for that office, as he had written a 
commentary. upon ſeveral parts of it. This 
work, to which his head is prefixed, is in three 
yols. 4to, He was a men of prodigious appli- 
cation. Pr. Calamy informs us, that he ſtu- 
6 died 14 or 16 hours a day, at the univerſity ; 
te and conſtantly roſe at 3 or 4 of the clock in 
« the morning, ſummer and winter, to redeem 
te his time, and held jt to the age of 73 +." 
Ob. 5 Aug. 1666. | 
His Sermons in three volumes $vo. were publiſhed in 1652, 


7654. and 1637, with his funeral ſermon by Thomas Manton. 
Ses Calamy's ® Account of the ejected Miniſters,” p. 3. 
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GULIELMUS BRIDGE; Sherwin ſe, 
1286. 
William Bridge, who, in 1627, was filenced 
by biſhop Wren for non-conformity, retired 
- afterwards to Rotterdam, where he was elected 
_ paſtor of a congregational church. Upon the 
reaking out of the rebellion, he returned to 
England, and was choſea a member of the Aſ- 
ſembly of Divines. He was many years reſident 
atYarmouth In Pekk's *Deſiderata Curioſa “,“ 
zs a letter of William Bridge to Henry Scobell, 
eſq. clerk of the council, about augmenting the 
income of preachers, with the names of the inde- 
ndent mmiſters of prime note in the county of 
No rfolk. This ſhews that he was a leading man 
among the independents. He was author of 
one and twenty treatiſes, in two vols. 4to. 1657 
_ Sermons before the parliament, . 12 
March, 1670, Kt. 70. | 


Mr. JOHN DURANT. * Moderato Du- 
se rant ;” ſmall 800. 


John Durant was a miniſter of ſpecial note at 
Canterbury, where he uſually preached in the 
cathedral church. When the Bartholomew Act 

took place Es was. ejected thence for non-con- 
formity. He was author of ſeveral ſermons ; 
of «5 omfort and Counſel for dejected Souls;“ 
and other treatiſes on ſimilar ſubjects, in a very 
| gov canting ſtyle +. 


SAMUEL 


' * Vol. ii. lib, xiii. no. 9 
+ In his Sips of Sweetnels, upon Ifaiab xl. 11 4 te- printed 
in 1662, are the following ; paſſager « Will gently trad thoſe that 
« are with young; that is, will be very A to thoſe 1 
that 


He ſhall feed his flock, like ſhepherd he. ſhall gather. the lambs 
a ge e in bis boom, and Ball C5 led hos 
that ars with young,” 
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SAMUEL CLARKE (minifter of St. 
| Bennet-Fiok); J. Dunfall ſc. b. ſb. See the next 
CUTHBERTUS SIDENH AM, (or 
SYDENHAM) At. 31, 1654; Gayword F. Before 
bis * Greatneſs of the Myſterie of Godlineſe,” 1686; 
CuTHBERT SIDENHAM, in à cloak. Before his 
« Hypocrifie Diſcovered,” 1654 3 dvs. 

Cuthbert Sidenham, who was educated at 
Oxford was author of Sermons, and other prac- 
tical pieces of divinity. His « Hypocrifie Diſ- 
« covered,” &c. was the fubje& of ſeven ſer- 
mons, taken from his mouth, in ſhort hand, by 
one of his friends, and publiſhed without alter- 
ation. It muſt preſently appear, to an attentive 
reader, that this circumſtance is far from being 


« that ſtep aſide.” And he thus comforts thoſe that are big with 
young in a ſinful ſenſe: O ye ſinning ewes, who have been bi 
with young ! bath not he gone after you, and found you, and , 
« laid you upon his ſhoulders, — It may be, thou haſt 

« been wandering, like Dinah, from thy father's houſe, and art 
« big with young, and afraid to Ly home; but fear not, go and 
* try, he will not caſt 2 out of doors, though you come with 
« big bellies ; he will gently with you, though with young. 
« And then it is our glory to be Chriſt's ewes; and then, when a 
« wbman is big with young, and cries out, O my belly, my belly! 
« here is a point of comfort, that Chriſt is ſweet to ſuch — 
Afterwards he thus exclaims: O bleſſed ewes! O believing 
« ewes! and O believing bees, that ſack the honey of ſin-ha 
* out of the wofmwood of fin ated!” In another place, he tells 
us, that * Chriſt accounts their very ſtammerings ſweet, Meih, 
*meih ! ſaith the little one, and the mother counts it muſic 1 
Incredible as it may ſeem, mach in this ſtrain was the popu 
eloquence that prevailed at this period ; eloquence that attracted 
crowded audiences, and which was eagerly committed to writi 
by the devout ſcribes. © Of all mortals,” ſays fir John Birken- 
head, „I admire the ſhort hand men who have the patience to 
« write from his mouth. Had they the art to ſhorten it into 
3 they might write his whole ſermon on the back of their 
4. * | | 


See this, and more, in L'Eftrange's ©& Diſſenter's Sayings,” 
= Character of an Aſſembly-Mao,” p. 17, 18. 
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a recdnimendation of theſe diſcourſes . He 

wrote a warm piece of controverſy in vindicatiorf 
of © the two honourable patriots,” Oliver Crom- 
well and fir Arthur Haſlerig; in which he has 
endeavoured to wipe off the aſperſions of the fa- 


n Lilborne, Ob. March, 1654, 
JOHANNES FROST, t. 31; Yaugh- 


an ſc. 4to. | 


John Froſt was fellow of St. John's Coll 
in Cambridge, and afterwards paſtor of the 
church of St. Olave in London. He was du- 
thor of a volume of diſcourſes, entitled “ Se. 


« left Sermons,” &c. 1658, fol. to which is pre- 


fixed his head. He died about the time of. the 


- Reſtoration, ' Oe 


JAMES NAL TON; J. Chantry ſc. 12mo, 

James Nalton was ſome time paſtor of St. 
Leonard's Foſter-Lane. He was concerned in 
what was called © Love's Plot,“ and fled into 
Holland, to avoid puniſhment for conſpiring 
againſt the Independent government. Baxter 


commends him highly for his great piety and 


learning, and his uncommon ſeriouſneſs as a 
preacher. He was often ſo — 35 affected with 
his ſubject, as to ſned tears while he was preach- 
ing, and it was no unuſual thing to ſee the tears 
trickling down the cheeks of the congregation 
at the ſame time. A diſcourſe, with which the 
preacher appeared to be ſo ſenſibly moved, could 
ſcarce fail of finding its way to the hearts of his 
audience. This good man was, eſpecially in 


the latter part of his life, ſubject to melancholy, 


* Tf ſome modern ſermons were taken down in thort-hands 


and publiſhed as they were delivered, it would be a clear proo 


of what the fooliſhneſs of preaching, aided by the power of action, 
can do. j 
5 | W 


* 
. 
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which ſometimes threw him into deſpair. - He 

died of this horrid diſtemper, in December 1662. 
A conſiderable number of his ſermons are in 
Mr. THOMAS CAWT ON, #t. 54; 8v0. 

Frontiſpiece to his Life. 1662. 

Thomas Cawton, miniſter of Wivenhoe in 
Eſſex, and afterwards of St. Bartholomew's be- 
hind the Royal-Exchange, was educated at 
Queen's College in Cambridge, He there laid 
the foundation of that learning in which he had 
few equals, and began to diſtinguiſh himſelf by 
that piety in which he had ſcarce a ſuperior, 
He was eminent for his knowledge in the an- 
cient and modern languages, and was well known 
in England and Holland as an orientaliſt. He 


was very: inſtrumental in promoting the great 
work. of the Polyglot Bible, and was an encou- 


rager of Dr. Caſtle's Polyglot Lexicon. He was 
deeply concerned in Love's untappy. affair, and 
fled into Holland at the ſame time with Nalton, 


where they were joint paſtors of the Engliſh. 


church at Rotterdam, He died abroad, the 
7th of Auguſt, 1659. The account of his Life 
is an artleſs picture of a man who did great 
honour to his profeſſion, and was a pattern of 
virtue in every ſocial relation. The author tells 


us, that when Mr. Cawton firſt received the ſa- 


crament, he fainted; and he ever afterwards 
expreſſed the profoundeſt reverence, and the 
moſt elevated devotion, at that awful folemnity. 
The very learned Thomas Cawton, whoſe life 
is in the “ Biographia,” was his ſon, | 


18 AA CAM BROSE, miniſter of Preſton, 
in Lancaſhire, See the reign of Cars II. 
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05 gblan SEDG WICK, . 
to fit Horace Vere, in his 80 A the 


ig, to carry on the great work of refortiiation 


the goſpel, ac Sutton Valence, in Kent; gv. 


V Sir John Birkenhead, ſpeaking of the popular decleimers i 
the reign John Birke I. fays, «Tis pleaſant to obſerve how Auel 


| 2 PIE as much for Marſhall, and ſo 


s ſeven years ſermons at 
Lane and Pyg-Corner.” _- TR 7 


I noun,” 5e 


. 


* W 


ne * our 3 


_ Obadiah Sed wick, who had been 


Netherlands, was ſucceſſively preacher- of: St. 
Mildred's pariſh in Bread-ſtreet, and miniſter of 
St. Paul's, Covent-Garden z where he preceded 
his ſon-in-law, Dr. Manton, He was one of the 


fl Afﬀetnbly of Divines, a trier of miniſters, and a 


frequent preacher before the parliament. He 
_ eſpouſed their cauſe with uncommon zeal, and 
was very forward, both by preaching and act- 


| oh church and ſtate *.” He was author df a 
confiderable number of ſermong, and other 
pieces of practical divinity. Ob. 1657, - 


HE ZEKIAH HOLLAND, winiſter of 


oth hands. thanks 
the pay into — and, (for his 8 — 
y 


ther. Burt: yr (to their — comfort be it — _ whole 
eſtminſter, ro to Fetter- 


bis Son · in- law * was ſent to Scotland to expedite the 


Several years afterws 


they . 
Ide of Wight, for which each had a premium ef 300 1, Markhall, Nye, 
and Peters, are ſpoken of in much the ſame terme by the royaliſts, as being 
alike preachers of refiſtance, and. notorious for their zeal and activity in pro- 
moting the rebellion. The moſt memorable of Marſhall's works is his ſer- 
r n 


Repertorium, 


1 ibs Merl, that e Bal 
7 i 38 2 
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Hesckiah Holland Ryles himſelf. Anglo. 
. Hibernus in his, © Expoſition; or a ſhort, but 
full, plain, and perfect Epitome of the moſt 
« choice Commentaries of the Revelation of St. 
44 Job — 410, 2 was, for he — 
part. delivered by way of expoſition, in his pari 
. JOHANNES MURCOTF, . 26; 
Faithorne F. 4%. Frontiſpiece to bis Works: very 
K er- eee 
John Murcot, a preſbyterian, ſtudied at Mer- 
ton College in Oxford, from which be removed . - 
when chat city was garriſoned for Charles I. He 
vas, for ſome time, a miniſter in Cheſhire; and 
afterwards at Dublin, where he was one of the 
preachers in ordinaty to the lord deputy. He 
was much admired for his preaching, was a man 
of great induſtry in his profeſſion, and of un- 
common ſtriftneſs of life. Mr. Wood ſtyles 
him a & forward, prating, and pragmatical Pre- 
8 N * and w_ us, that he gave up the 
| « very vawillingly,” at Dublin; the. 3d 
of —— 1846. Lie authors of his Lite, 
inform us, that he longed for his diſſolution, 
and expreſſed the E Joy when it apptbach 
ed. See his Life ore his Works. Ne 


Vera effigies I O. R OGERS; Saville p. Hol- 
lar F. 1659... Arms, a. chevron betwixt- three flags 
current. % appears that Vertue's deſcription of ths 
portrait is taken from an imperfect print, See bis 
Catalogue of Hollar's Worts, firſt edit. p. 7244. 

John Rogers; who was miniſter of Purleigh 

in Eſſex, became afterwards- paſtor of St. Tho- 

mas the Apoſtle's in London. It appears, that + 

he was alſo miniſtet of Chriſt· church in Dublin. 


r He 
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He was a great fanatic, and no leſs popular 
among the Anabaptiſts and Fifth-monarchy 
men than Love was among the Prefbyterians. 

After Cromwell had deſerted theſe ſectaries, he 
took umbrage at the great popularity and enter- 
priling ſpirit of Rogers; and was little leſs ap- 
prehenſive of Feake, who was alſo regarded as 
a leader of that party : They were both im- 
priſoned, and the Protector was thought to act 
with extraordinary clemency in ſparing their 

| lives. This was imputed to a ſecret regard that 
he retained for his old friends the independents. 
The writings of Rogers are of a very ſingular 
caſt. Zachary Crofton wrote an anſwer. to a 
book of his, entitled, © A' Tabernacle for the 
Sun, or Irenicum Evan gelicum, an Idea of 
Church Diſcipline,” — 3 before which is 
his head by Holtar. The Bae perſon was au- 
thor of © Bethſhemeſh clouded, or ſome Ani- 
« madverfions on the Rabbinical Tulmvd of 
% Rabbi John Rogers.” 


THOMAS . inen xc. wad 
abr exgraver's name. 


Thomas Larkham, a zealous Puritan, was 
perſecuted by the ſtar-chamber, and other ec- 
cleſiaſtical courts, in the reign. of Charles I. 
which occaſroned his fiying to New-England. 
Upon his return, he was choſen miniſter of Ta - 
veſtock in Devonſhire, where he was greatly 
eſteemed. He was author of ſeveral books; 
but his principal work is his « Diſcourſe of the 
Attributes of God. in ſundry Formats, . 4t0. 
1656. Ob. 4669, t. 68. 


Ludlow informs us, that Rogers and Sympſon, n miniſters, 
- preached againſt Cromwell's uſurpation. . Memoirs,” II. p. 490. 


THOMAS 


-- —- 
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THOMAS MOCKET, Croſs ſe. 12mb. 
Thomas Mocket, who was maſter of arts of 
both univerſities, was educated at Queen's Col. 
lege in Cambridge. In the reigh of Charles I. 
he was miniſter of Holt in Denbighſhire, and 
afterwards-of Geldeſden in Hertfordſhire, He 
was chaplain to John Egerton, earl of Bridge- 
water, when he was lord preſident of the Marches 
of Wales. He was author of ſeveral books of 
practical divinity, of which the moſt conſider- 
able is his . Goſpel Duties and Dignity,” 4to. 
1641. The moſt ſingularly remarkable of his 
worked is entitled, « Chriſtmas; the Chriſtians 
®* grand Feaſt, its Growth; and Obſervation 
« of Eaſter, Whitſontide, and other Holidays, 
te modeſtly diſcufſed and determined,” &c. 
London 1651 *. | 


RALPH VENNING. See the feign of | 
Cnaxues II. 


THOMAS CASE. His head, with thoſe 
of other Preſbyterian miniſters, is deſcribed in the 
reign of Charles II. to which they more properly 
belong. 

JOSEPH SYMONDS, late vice-proyoſt 
of Eton; Et. 503 4c. 

Several pieces, written by a perſon of both 
his names, occur in the 2 Bodleian Ca- 
talogues. They were printed in 1641, 1651 
1655: In one of theſe he is called “ Mini er 
of St. Martin's, Ironmonger-Lane.” Mention 
is made of him, under — appellation, in 
archbiſhop Laud's © Account of his Province,” 


® One of the = to of preaching at this dl ns 
igaĩuſt feſtivals, o which opic —— ſubſtituted, windy 
from a principle of ar : 
| E 2 for 
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for 1639. See © The hiſtory of his Troubles 
and Tryal,” p. 559. 


SAMUEL MOORE; ina black cap and 
clrak; Marſhall ſc. 8vo. Under the bead, in a ſmall 
oval, is Ibis motto ; © Non eſt mortale quod opto.“ 
The print may be placed here, or in the preceding 
rergn. (5 kid EG hl 
He was author of a book called the © Yearn- 
5 ings'of Chriſt's Bowels,” &c. printed in 1648 
and 1654, 8 vo. R- PLAT, 

„ROBERT MAT ON. Preacher of the 
« Word,” &c. Croſs ſc. in MS. under the head. 
Robert Maton, who was born at Tudworth, 
in Wiltſhire, and educated at Wadham Col- 
lege in Oxford, was ſtrongly poſſeſſed with the 
millenary notions; and, like other enthuſiaſts, 
his contemporaries, ſeems to have dreamed that 
the Millennium would have been uſhered in by 
the rebellion, He was author of © Iſrael's Re- 

« demption, or a Prophetical Hiſtory of our 

« Saviour's Kingdom on Earth,” &c. on Acts 

i. 6: 1642, 8Bvo. © A Diſcourſe of Gog and 

« Magog, or the Battle of the great Day of 

« God Almighty,” on Ezek. xxxviii. 2. A 

« Comment on the xx. Chapter of the Reve- 

lation,“ 1652, 4to. * Iſrael's Redemption 

« redeemed, or the ſews miraculous Conver- 

« ſion to the Faith of the Goſpel, and Return 

<« into their own Land, and our Saviour's per- 

« ſonal Reign on Earth, proved from-the Old 

«© and New Teſtament,” &c. 1646. This was 

re-printed under the title of * The Fifth Mo- 

« narchy,” &c. in 16535, with his head pre- 

fixed o. | 7p 


# 


; * See Wood. N 
THOMAS 


* 
? 
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THOMAS HILD ER, of Sandwich, in 
Kent, Et. 53, 1651. His name is not inſcribed. 
Under the print, which was engraved by Vaughan, are 
eight verſes, | . 

« The effigies here on which you look,” &c. 
His dreſs denotes him a puritan divine, 

He was author of an uncommon book, enti- 

tled “ Conjugal'Counſel, or ſeaſonable Advice 

« both to unmarried and married Perſons,” to 

which is prefixed his print, 8vo. It was writ- 

ten chiefly for the uſe of Samuel, Mehetabel, 


and Anne Hilder, his children, to whom: he 
has addreſſed himlelf in a long dedication. 


HUGH PETERS, i the pulpit; a full 
congregation : be is repreſented turning an bour-glaſs y 
near bim are theſe words: I know you are good fel- 
« lows, ſay and take the other glaſs.” Before bis, 
Life, by William Toung, M. D. (a Welſh phyſician.) 
1249. 1663. SC 
- Hycn Peters, with a wind-mill on bis bead. 
The devil is whiſpering in bis ear, gv. To this print 
was afterwards affixed the name of father an 6 

| | ug 


®* Before fir John Birkenhead's “ Adembly-Man,” which con- 
tains a general and very ſatirical character of a fanatic divine be- 
longing to the aſſemby at Weſtminſter is a frontiſpiece, 1 Fai- 
thorne, which is ſuppoſed to have been intended for Hugh Peters, 
or ſome active zealot of that period, The figure is a whole length, 
* a cloak, treading on the Fathers, Councils, Common Prayer, 


Sir John, ſpeaking of an Aſſembly-Man, fays t, His whole 
rayer is ſuch anircational bl-ating, that (witnout a metaphor). 
„tis the calves of his lips. He uſes fine new words, as ſaving- 
able, muchly, Chriſt Jeſuſneſs; and yet he has the face to 
« preach agaiaſt prayer in aa unknown tongue ||." 


| « Some-: 
| P. 14. 15, | 88 
Dr. South, in vol. v. p. 493, of his! Sermons,” where he mentions the 
bmplicity of St. Paul's language, ſays; This was the way of the Apoſties* 
* diſcourfing of things ſacred. N hing here of the fringes of the north=flar ; 
athing of nature's becoming * nothing dd. the down of ange3s a 
a . 3 > wings, 


p Cy 
) 


Fg 
1 
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Hugh Peters, who was the ſon of a merehantꝰ 
at Foy in Cornwal, was ſome time a metober of 


| Jeſus Callege in Cambridge z whence he is faid 


to have been expelled for his irregular beha- 
viour +, He afterwards betook himſelf ta the 
ſtage f,. where he acquired that geſticulation 
and buffoonery which he practiſed in the pul- 
pit 5. He was admitted into holy orders by 
Dr. Mountaine, biſhop of London; and was, 
for a conſiderable time, lecturer of St. Sepul. 
chre's in that city: but being proſecuted for 
_ criminal converſation with another man's wife, 
he fled to Rotterdam, where he was paſtor of 
the Engliſh church, together with the learned 
e Sometimes he's foundered ; and then there is ſuch hideous 


* coughing z but that's very ſeldom; for be can glibly run over 
6 — as an empty cart trundles down a hill. 


His uſual auditory is moſt part female; and as many fſiſtery 
* flock to him as at Paris on St. Margaret's day, when all come 
* to church that are or hope to be with child that year”. | 

® See i H. Peters's Legacy to his daughter,” p. 99. 

+ by his Life by Dr. Young, p. 6. | 8 

1 Life, p. 7. 2 

8 The Engliſh language was much corrupted by the 

at this period. The eloquence of the pulpit differed widely from 
every other ſpecies, and abounded with fuch figures of ſpeech at 
rhetoric bas found no name for f. The 4 of prayer was 
no leſs corrupted than that of preaching: the ſecond perſon in 
the Trinity was frequently addrefſed in the familiar, the fond, 
and the fulſome ſtyle; much of which ſeems to have been bor- 
rowed from © The Academy of Compliments,” a fooliſh book 
publiſhed about this time. E f 

Life, p. 20. 


% Sings, or the beautiful locks of cherubims; no ſtarched ſimilitudes, intro - 
« duced with a thus Ting ood ring in fs ety manſon and the 
% No, theſe were ſublimities above the riſe of the apoſtolie fpiritz for 
4% apoſtles, poor mortals | were content to take lower and to tell the 
* world in plain terms, that be who believed ſbould be and that be b 
« believed not ſhould be damned.” *' | * 
1 This is exemplified in a printed account of a ſermon of Hugh Peter's 
on Plalm cvii. ver. 7. ** He led them forth by the right wy, that they might 
« go to the city of habitation.” He told his audience, that God was 40 
« years leading Iſtael through the wilderneſs to Canaan, which was not 40 
« days march; but that God's right way was a great way bent He then 
made a circumflex on his cuſhion, and ſaig, that the Iſraclites were led 
* crinkledum cum craokledum.”” Ses the Rory at large in the © Parlia- 
* mentary Hiſtory,” vol. ü. p. 734. Dr 
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Dr. William Ames. He afterwards exerciſed 
his miniſtry in New England, where he conti- 
nued about ſeven years. He was a great pre- 
tender to the faintly character, a vehement de- 
claimer againſt Charles I. and one of the fore- 
moſt to encourage and juſtify the rebellion *. 
The hiſtorical and critical account of his life, 
publiſhed a few years fince, is chiefly taken from 
A dying Father's laſt legacy, &c. or H. Pe- 
ters's Advice to his Daughter.“ See the 
reign of Charles II. ag 4 
JOHANNES PORDAGE +; Faithorne f. 4/0. - 
John Pordage, who is placed by Baxter at 
the head of the Behmeniſts, was ſome time 
preacher of St. Laurence's church in Reading, 
and afterwards rector of Bradfield in Berkſhire, 
He was a man of much natural enthuſiaſm ; 
and having over-heated his imagination by read- 
ing the works of Jacob Behmen, he, like that 
viſionary, fancied himſelf inſpired. He pre- 


tended to know divine truth by a clearer light 


than that of the ſcripture, which he conſidered 

as little better than a dead letter. He was ac- 
cuſed by Chriſtopher Fowler, a clergyman of 
Reading, before the commiſſioners of Berks for 


* When Charles was brought to London for his trial, Hugh Pe- 
ters, as fir William Warwick ſays, „was truly and really bis 
« goaler l.“ Dr. White Kennet informs us, that he bore a colo- 
nel's commiſſion in the civil war; that he was vehement for ' 
the death of the king ; that it was ſtrongly feed that he was 
one of his maſked executioners; and that one Hulet was the other. 
« Regiſter,” &c, p. 277, 284. we 

t As I have never ſeen the book to whieh this head belongs, 
I aw in doubt as to the perſon whom it repreſeats; I bave lately 
ſeen the ſame print, as I apprehend, inſcribed, ** Effigies Johan- 
„nis Pordage, Philoſophi, Medici, Theologi, Authors hujus Fi- 
« gurz Hieroglyphbicz.”, He is ſtyled „ chymiſt,” in a manuſ- 
cript inſcription under the bead in the Pepyfian libragy. Quere, 
if a ſon of the clergywon, who bad ſeveral children, of whom 8a- 
muel was a poet. . 

Memo, p. 34% 


E 4 ezect= 
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ejecting miniſters, of preaching anti ſcriptural 
doctrine, of blaſphemy and familiarity with evil 
ſpirits, Much of the hiſtory of this ſtrange 
enthuſiaſt may be ſeen in Fowler's + Dzmoni- 
« um Meridianum.” He acknowledges bim- 
ſelf, in his anſwer to that book, that he had 
ſenſible communion with angels; and- that he 
knew good ſpirits from bad by his ſight, and 
even by his ſmell. He alſo acknowledges, that 
his houſe was, for a month, infeſted with evil 
ſpirits; and that he had a viſible conflict with a 
* fiery dragon, which filled a large room; * that 
an impreſſion was made in the brick-wall of 
his chimney, of a coach drawn with tygers and 
lions, which could not be got out, till it was 
c hewed out with pick-axes; and another on 
“ his glaſs-window, which yet remaineth.“ But 
theſe ſpirics, as he believed, were raiſed by one 
 - Everard, whom he looked upon as a conjurer. 
This man, who appeared to be a proſelyte of 
| Pordage's, was for ſeveral weeks a ſojourner in 
his family. The character of Pordage may be 
- ſummed up in very few words; he was far gone 
in one of the moſt incurable kinds of madneſs, 
the frenzy of enthuſiaſm. See more of him in his 
« Vindication of himſelf againſt ſeveral Aſper- 
« fions,”” &c. Lond. 1655. See alſo Wood's 
Athenæ, II. 578; and Baxter's Life, fol. part i. 
E FT e 


A SCOTCH DIVINE. 


ROBERT LEIGHTON, 8. s. Th. 
Profeſſor primarius, et academiæ Ediaburgenæ 
præfectus, At. 46, 1654. R. White ſe. ſmall 4. 


This 
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This excellent perſon is Go ae" by bi- 


ſhop Burnet as one of the molt perfect charac- 


ters of his own, or any other age. He was 
learned, eloquent, and devout; but his piety 
was the moſt unaffected in the world. His 


charity was comprehenſive with reſpect to ſpe- 


culative opinions; but he could never overlook 
flagrant vices pf corruptions in the profeſſors 
of any religion. He was, for his ſingular me- 
rit, preferred to the biſhopric of Dumblain, and 
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afterwards to the archbiſhopric. of Glaſgow. Coe. rg 
He had many enemies among the rigid Epiſco- Dec. 66. 


-at the Bell Inn, in 


E 


ians, as he was ſtrongly inclined to make 
me conceſſions to the Preſbyterians, in order 
to an accommodation*. Though he was upwards 
of 70 years of age, he appeared in great health 
and ſpirits, and in the full poſſeſſion of all his 
faculties, the day before he died; but was even 
then apprehenſive of his approaching diſſolution. 
He ſeemed to think the circumſtances that uſu- 


ally. attend death worſe than death itſelf; and 


wiſhed to die at an inn to avoid the ſorrowful 


looks and troubleſome aſſiduities of his friends. 


The event was according to his wiſh, for he died 
Warwick-Lane, in 168 

His ſelect works were publiſhed in 8vo, 1746, 

See more of him in Burnet's © Hiſtory of his 


« own Time,” and in Dr. Doddridge's Life. 


The laſt mentioned author publiſhed his expoſi- 
tory works, and other valuable remains. 


JOHANNES D'ESPAGNE, Sant 
vangelii Miniſter; Doctrina fingulari, Studio in- 


defe Morum ſuavitate, adverſorum Tolerantia, 
inelytus. * Before bis * Eſſay,” Co. 8009, 


* Burnet's © Hiſtory of bis own Time,” i. 273, & ſeq- 


John | 
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John D' Eſpagne was miniſter of a French 
con regation, which aſſembled at Durham-hoyſe 
in the Strand; and, after that was pulled down, 
at the chapel in Somerſet-houſe, which was pro- 
cured for that aſſembly by order of the houſe 
of lords , by many of whom he was much fol- 
lowed and admired. He wrote on the Sacra- 
ment, and ſeveral other ſubje&ts in French, 
The following books which are the moſt con- 
ſiderable of his works, have been tranſlated into 
Engliſh: * The Uſe of the Lord's Prayer, 
„maintained againſt the Objections af the In- 
« novators of theſe times,” Engliſhed by C. M. 
London, 1646. © An Eſſay on the Wonders 
« of God in the Harmony of the Times, Gene- 
& rations, and moſt illuſtrious Events therein 
« encloſed; from the original of Ages to the 
« Cloſe of the New Teſtament,” 1662, 8. 
This was publiſhed after his deceaſe, by his exe- 


Cutor. 
PRIES TS of the C URC H of ROME, 


RICHARDUS CARPENTERUS; 
Faithorne ſc. ſmall 4to. From bis © two Serinons.” 
The ſecond is entitled, Aſtrology proved harmleſs, 
* 2 piaus; on Gen. i. 14. And let them be 
« for figns.” It is dedicated to Mr. Aſbmole. The 
bead is at the end of the dedication. Theſe Sermons 
were printed at London, in 4to. 1657 . See the 
reigns of CHARLES I. and II. 
bo erected in ign of 
Charlen 1. Nr wy ron of the ey ns . 
don, and the Engliſh Lĩturgy was uſed. 2 

+ It is probable that he profeſſed himſelf a proteftant when his 
Sermons were printed, 2, Saſh . 

PET RUS 


usw. ar ENGLAND, 
PETRUS WRIGHT, Sacerdos e Soe. 
Jeſu, ob Fidem, paſſus, Londini, 1651. C. Galle 
{ts ' ; 1 . ' 


Peter Wright was a Jeſuit and a miſſionary in 
England. He was ſame time chaplain to the 
marquis of Wincheſter, and afterwards to fir 
Henry Gage, governor of Oxford in the time 
of the civit war v He aſſiſted that great man 
in his laſt moments, being with him when he 
received his fatal wound in the ſkirmiſh at Cul- 
ham-bridge. Wright, happening afterwards to 
be D ried and — to die on 
account of his ſacerdotal character. He ſuffered 
at Tyburn, the 2gth of May, 1651. The prin- 
cipal evidence againſt him was Thomas age, 
brother to fir 3 who, from a Franciſcan 
friar, was turned prieſt-catcher, and captain 
* of the band of purſuivants.” He had almoſt 
an unlimited power to ſearch the houſes of ca- 
tholics in the reign of Charles I. þ. 


| _ The following perſon was of Scottiſh extrac- 
tion, | 


ALEXANDER MORUS, ſummus Vir, 
dec. Criſpin de Pos fru. half leib; b. G. 
Alexander More, who was the ſon of a Scotſ- 
man at Caſtres, in Languedoc, was one of the 
completeſt ſcholars, and moſt eloquent and 
r preachers of his age. He was well 
illed in the Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and Ara- 
bic languages, and was an excellent divine, poet, 
and hi He diſtinguiſhed | himſelf at 4 
very early period, when he, on the foot of his 
merit, was elected Greek profeſſor at Geneva, 


3s is the Jeſuit hintech at in Clarendon, vol. ii. 800. f. 
” + Dod, f. 0% | 


where 
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where he ſucceeded Spanheim in the divinity- 
. Chair. He was honoured with another divinity- 

- Chair in the celebrated ſchool at Middleburgh; 
and, by the invitation of the magiſtrates of Am- 
.  Kerdam, ſucceeded the famous Gerard Voſſius 
in' the profeſſorſhip of hiſtory, in which he ap- 
eared to advantage, though he was ſucceſſor to 

ſo great a man. He afterwards became miniſ- 
ter of the proteſtant church at Paris, He was 
intimate with Salmaſius, and took his part againſt 
Milton, who treated him as a letcher and a li- 
bertine; not, indeed, without ſome foundation, 

as his character was not untainted with regard to 
women. lt appears, that his morals raiſed him 
ſome enemies ; his merits perhaps more; and 
his temper, which was ambitious, fickle, bold, 


and preſumptuous, moſt of all, 


The reader may ſee an account of his works, 
which are chiefly theological, in Bayle, who par- 
ticularly mentions his quarrel with Milton “. 
He died at Paris, in the houſe of the dutcheſs 
of Rohan, in September, 1670. The print, 
which is well executed, is much like him. 
LAY PREACHERS, 
OLIVER CROM WEL L exerciſed what 
he called the ſword of the ſpirit,” upon every 
occaſion, where he thought the military (word 
would be ineffectual. He well knew that the peo- 


ple were ever more diſpoſed to be led by preachers 
than captains, and, to extend his influence over 


- 


* Artic, Mozus, note (M). It appears, in note (T), that he 
was in England in 1661 and 1662. 
It will be worth the reader's while to ſee what is ſaid of bim by 
John Albert Fabricius, in the preface to his “ Obſervations in 
varia Loca N. T.“ and by Dr. Newton, in bis © Life of Mil- 
5 ton,” P- 27, &c. 3 ** THR 
OTTER the m, 
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them, he united boch charafters./ There-is: a fer- 


mon, ſaid to have been Preached by him, on _ 
xiii. 1, The laſt Lord's Day, in April, 16 
« Sir P. T's houſe in Lincoln's-Inn-Field's.” Ie 
was publiſhed in 1680. As it abounds with low 


ribaldry, and -. 49 np nonſenſe, it carries with it 
no internal evidence of its being genuine, —Har- 
riſon, Vane, and Peter Pett, were alſo lay preachers 
in the time of the Interregnum: the firſt of 


theſe' perſons was head of a re-baptiſed c 
erer er 5 . ro 


. CLASS # ul 
COMMONERS in great EMPLOYMBNTS. 


EDVARDUS NICHOLAS, &, A. 
Hertochs f. b. G. 


This print, which was from aprivate , 

' uncommon, The picture da it —_ en- 
graved was painted by Adrian Hanneman, in 
1653, when ſir Edward was ſixty yoo of age. 

Hanneman at that time reſided at Bruſſels a 


Sir Edward Nicholas was born the 4th of 
April, in the year 1 591 and entered of the Mid- 
dle-Temple in 1611. In 1622 he married Jane, 
daughter of Henry Jay, of Holſton in Norfolk. 
Between the years 1611 and 1642, when he was 
made ſecretary of "ſtate ; he was one of the ſix 
clerks in chancery, and ſucceflively ſecretary to 

lord Zouch, and the Duke of Buckingham, 1 in 
che office of high-admiral. It is remarkable 
that the latter was ſpeaking to him when he was 
| ſtabbed by Felton. He was W clerk 


9 Myſtery of the old Cauſe,” 
| 408, Lever of Mr. Wim 8 5 


of 


61 


_ © eutliofClarendon *, at Chen in 


f's ab- 
| then Sefirel rhue they might be carefultyexamintd = ha peru 
00 go nn keeper, fir Thomas Gardiner, Mr. Saar — 


s ps with tears, the contents of the t of 25 * 
perhaps with in — and aviil eva d were, 


3% 


Tas ATSTORY de ; 
9 council, and cominaed in that e 
ment till the ſeals were given him by the 
He mrentied his majeſty co Oxford, und refided 
with bim there Ul He wem to the Scots 
8 
to the ales in s 
that time to the Reſtoration, 2 In 
moſt part with fir Edward 


above zecount is talen from an authentic letter, 
ſent with the print already deſcribed, to the late 
profeſſor Ward, of Greſham College; by Mr. 
William Nicholas, who died a few years ſince 
at Horſley in Surrey . Hewas deſcended from 


» When fir Edward Hyde, his moſt intimate friend, was appre- 
henſive that his life would be of a very ſhort duration ; us the oy, 
ent was thought Jer a n attempt 
e place of his retirement, in 128927 he, in a m 
ed to be at his death, deſired that bis papers 


committed to —1 ouſted of ſecretar Nicholas tht bat he tho 
— — bis & paper 


«-Gons und which * then 
« folute direction what ſhould be 2 — with 


« Dr, Sheldoo, Dr. Earles, and Dr. Morley, or as 
« ag Mr. Secretary Nicholas ould be able to draw to 18 11 
caſe of the death of the ſecretary and himſelf, he 1 Net the 
papers pers ſhould be delivered to » od Capel and 2 

whoſe — tr and vffiſtance was to have been always uſed ; and 
de deficed them to purfut his former wiſhes |. 

If the reader be curious. to conte into a ae: 
und good man in exile, reflecting, — 
life uniforroly pont in the ſervice bb Go, hit 
try, and His f he will read wich a 


upon his deceatt, to Weser eee 


* frien _ | 


*. Tur ary merchant He was wo was one EIT — 
r — in 171 — the his i 
eſtates in London, Grits, 
15 Chancellor Clarendan's TR r og Ft, | 
See ibid. p. ö r 
the 


cv. or ENGLAND. 
the ſecretary, and tho laſt of his family. See 
more of fir Edward Nicholas in the reign of 


Charles II. 


JOHN THURLOW: 9. Hou- 
r the cnn 2. nd Jang Caven- 
is, wit reaſon, ſuppoſed to 
have been done for ſome other perſon. oy 
Joun-TavaLios, &c. Verne fe. 1741. exgreved ; 
for his State Papers.” - 
Tauzioz; from a gold medal, in the N. 
eden of Dy. Mead ; 84 bead piece. 
Tuunton and Huck Perirs, receiving 4 pe- 
tition of 4 deputies from the States of Holland. Sber- 
win Ic. 440. 
pier of him, 
no doubt. 


Mr. Cambridge has a 

of the boomers of + good 
John Thurloe, ſecretary of ſtate to Oliver 

Cromwell and his fon Richard, was as amiable 
a man in his private, as he was great in his 
public character. His knowledge and his judg- 
ment, his induſtry and diſpatch, were equal] 
extraordinary; and he was as dextrous in di 
covering ſecrets, as he was faithful in keeping 
them. His “State Papers,” in 7 vols. folio, 
are an excellent hiſtory of Europe during this 
period, and are at once a proof of his abilities 
as a ſtateſman, and his excellence as a writer — 
He was advanced to the office of ſec 

tate, the 1oth of Feb. 1653-4. Oh. at 5 
1667-8, At. 51. 1 


EDMUND LUDLOW, knight of the 
ſhire for the county of Wilts, in the parliament 
which began Nov. 5 1640, one of the countil of 
hate, lieut. gen. of the horſe, and commander in chief 


of the forces in ld Drawn and etched, 10 


Tan. HISTORY 3 
B. Cipriani, « Flogeatize, from. * impreſ- 
8 


57. 

fion of a ſeal, in the paſſaſian of Thomas 

coln's Inn, F. R. and A. F. F. B. G. 
Epmunpd Lupibw, Eſq. Ravenct 4. 


Edmund Ludlow was, at twenty-three years 
of age, made a colonel of a regiment, and ſoon 
after 1 to the rank of lieutenant- gene- 
| e, in that quality, commanded in Ire: 
f — and had a conſiderable band in ſubduing 
that country, where he acquitted himſelf with 
great courage and conduct. He entered with zeal 
into all the meaſures of the Republican party, 
3 Ha 8 ad the honour 
6 ing one t n 
r time of the . — 2 
into Switzerland, and was there thirty · two years, 


le who loved his d 
S reſpedted 28 He com b . Ml 
| woin” in this land of liberty. His partraic 


| — that book, belongs EY yn of 
William III. 


PHILIP pon 
| ate to Cromwel 
Claſs VIII. abr: 


THOMAS KILLEGREW, who had 

re page of honour to Charles I. was, in in 5 
pointed reſident at Venice by Charles II. 

pl = buſineſs was to borrow of the 

merchants in that city, for the king's ſup- 

His behaviour, during his reſidence, a 

no e to his maſter or himſelf. The Vene - 

tians were ſo much ſcandalized at his . 
ties, that . compelled him to leave 

r . $a a complaint was e alt 

« Memoirs,” hi 10, 170. 


him 


y * 
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him to the kitig, at Paris; by their ambaſſador, 
See the reign of CHARLES II. Claſs VIII. and IX. 


* 


SAMUEL MORLANDUS, ſraſini 
domini protectoris ad regem Galli, ducemque Sabaudie, 
de rebus Valenfium Internuncius ; et deinde extra ordi- 
= 1 P. Lihy (Ley) p. Lombart 

Samuel Morland, of Sulhamſted Baniſter, in 

Berkſhire, was ſome time one of the under ſe- 

cretaries to Thurloe . He was employed by 

the protector in ſeveral embaſſies, and was in 

1657, his reſident at Geneva. His © Hiſtory 

of the Evangelical Churches of Piedmont” was 

- publiſhed in folio, 1658, with his head pre- 
fixed f. He was ſent to Savoy, to forward the 
charitable collection made in England for the 

Vaudois, and found the conveyance very diffi- 

cult, as their enemies were hovering round to 
intercept it. The method of expediting money 
by bills was then much leſs known than it is at 

p_ In the beginning of the year 1660, 

waited on the king at Breda, and made ſe- 

veral important diſcoveries; and was, in con- 
ſideration of his ſervices, the ſame year created 

a baronet. In 1695, was publiſhed his Urim 
of Conſcience,” a ſmall octavo, before which, 

' as] am informed, there is a neat print of him, 

in a large wig; and point cravat tied with a 

black ribbon ; and ſome account of himſelf. I 

know not when he died, but am certain that he 

lived to an advanced age, -and was, in the latter 
patt of his life, afflicted with blindneſs, . His 

® See a ee * 
—— — 9 , wed. >> 

+ In vol. iii. of biſhop Gibſon's in the Lambeth Li- 
han), is a 8 Ks dag =o of the 47 — Samuel 3 Bart.” 
bim bs the na veep r 


Vol. HI. F ſon 


TRE HISTORY luxxraR. 
ſon was maſter of the mechanics to Charles II. 
He invented the drum-headed capſtan for weigh- 
ing heavy anchors, the ſpeaking-trumpet, an 
engine for quenching fires, an arithmetical in- 
ſtrument, &c, Mention is made of ſeveral of 
his works in the Bodleian Catalogue. . 


ALGERNON SYDNEY, J. B. G- 
priani d. J. Bazire ſe. 1963; 5. ſh. Under the bead 
is the following inſcription. ** At the time when 
« Mr, Algernon Sydney was ambaſſador at the 
« court of Denmark, Monſieur Terlon, the French 
« ambaſſador, had the confidence to tear out of 
the book of mottoes, in the king's library, this 
e verſe, which Mr. Sydney, according to the li- 
e berty allowed to all noble ſtrangers, had written 
© in it, | k 
— « Manus hc inimica tyrannis, 

« Enſe petit placidam ſub libertate quietem.” 


Though Monſieur Terlon underſtood not a 
« word of Latin, he was told by others the mean- 
ce ing of that ſentence, which he conſidered as a 
* fibel upon the French government, and upon 
« ſuch as was then ſetting up in Denmark by 
“ French aſſiſtance or example.“ Lord Moleſ- 
worth's preface to his Account of Denmark.“ 


Algernon Sydney, a younger ſon of Robert 
earl of Leiceſter, was colonel of a regiment in 
the civil war, and one of the ambaſſadors ſent 
to Sweden and Denmark by Richard Cromwell. 
He was a man of a philoſophic turn of mind, 
had ſeen much of the abuſe of kingly power, 
and was apprehenſive of much more, Hence 
he became as zealous a Republican, from ſpe- 
; culation and principle, as others were from ani- 
moſity and faction. See more of him in th 
reign of CHARLES II. Claſs IX. | 
f ALEX- 


cr V. or ENGLAND: 
ALEXANDER ERSKEIN; S. Regie 

Majeſtatis Sueciæ a Conſillis ſecretioribus aulicis 

et bellicis, &c. ad Tractatus Pacis univerſalis Ple- 


nipotentiarĩius. Auſelmus van Hull p. Corn. Galle ſe. 
1649, 5. ſh. His portrait is in Sayderboef's 
print of the irtaiy of Munſter *: | 
This gentleman was probably of the Kelly 
branch of the family bf Marr; fir Alexander 
Erſkine, of that houſe, having been ennobled 
by James VI. Many of his deſcendants have 
been named Alexander; but there is no ac- 
count of the perſon in queſtion in Douglas's 
% Peerage.” 


PHILIP earl of PEMBROKE, when the 
houſe of lords was aboliſhed, condeſcended to fit 
among the commons, as knight of the ſhire for 
Berks: See the reign of CyarLes I. Claſs II. 


' FRANCIS ROUS, ſpeaker of Barebone's 
parliament. See the Claſs of Authors. 


ANDREW MARVEL, member of par- 
liament for Kingſton upon Hull. See the reign 
of CHARLEs II. 


WILLIAM PRYNNE, the volumi- 
nous writer, was, to uſe the epithet of lord Claren- 
don, no leſs voluminous as a ſpeaker. Clement 
Walker mentions; with due - commendation, a 
ſpeech of his addrefled to the houſe of commons, 
a little before the death of Charles I. in which he 
proves his conceſſions to the parliament to be ſuf- 
ficient ground for a peace T. He has, in his 


* There is a ſet of prints of the ambaſſadors who were preſent 
at = N 5 is among ne > 
| fam . ependency, part i. p. 15, ThisÞpeech is ro- 
printed in the Parliamentary Hiſtory,” ; 
'FB4 ſpeech, 


July 4, 
1653. 


| ſpeech, recapitulated the arguments on both ſides 


ears for his patriotiſm, he was determined to be a 
patriot ſtill, though at the hazard of his head. 


moſt able members of the parliament aſſembled 


and to have called him only Damn'd Barebone.” Mr. Hume 


v. g. Quodyultdeus, Desgratias, Habetdeum, Adeodatus.” 
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with great freedom and propriety. He continued 
to ſpeak roundly of abuſes, when others thought 
it prudent to be ſilent; and though he had loſt his 


See the preceding reign, Claſs IX. 


PRAISE GOD BAREBONE+, « 
bead in a ſquare; 8vo. | | 


Barebone, who was by occupation a leather- 
ſeller, was one of the moſt active, if not the 


by Cromwell, which took its denomination from 
his name. When Monck came to London, 
with a view of reſtoring the king, and was in- 
tent upon the re- admiſſion of the ſecluded mem- 
bers, this man appeared at the head of a nu- 
merous rabble of fanatics, which was alarming 
- even to that intrepid general. A petition was 
preſented by their leader to the parliament, for 
the excluſion of the king and royal family. 
Monck, who knew the popularity of Barebone, 
was obliged to make a general mbſter of his 
army, and wrote a letter to the parliament, in 
which he expoſtulated with them for giving too 


+ I have been informed that there were three brothers of this 
family, each of whom had a ſentence of his name; viz. Praiſe 
God ne; Chriſt came into the world to fave Barebone. 
and If Chriſt had not died thou hadſt been damned Barebone, 
Some are ſaid to have omitted the former part of the ſentence, 


has given us a liſt of names of this kind. In Montfaucon's Dia- 
« rium. Italicum |,” is a ſepulchral inſcription of the year 396, 
upon Quodvultdeus, with the following note: “ Hoc evo non 
pauci erant qui piis ſententiolis nomina propria concinnarent: 


I Edit. 410. p. 270. 2 
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much countenance to that furious zealot and 
his adherents f, e 


CLASS VI. 
MEN of the ROB E. 


BULSTRODUS WHIT LOCK, Eques 
Auratus, Vindſorii proconflabularins, ſcuccurii com- 
niſ. dudum magni figuli cuſtos, Ic. Faithorne ſc. 

There is @ copy of this by Hulſbergh, b. ſb. 

This print may be placed in the reign of 
Charles II. in which it was engraved. There 
is a portrait of him, which was painted in Swe - 

den, and is very like Faithorne's print. It is in 
the poſſeſſion of the Rev. Dr. Cooper, late of 

Philis-Court, at Henley upon Thames . This 

gentleman's father married the heireſs of the 

Whitlock family. wy MPR EE 


Bulſtrode Whitlock, a man of integrity, eſ- 
pouſed the cauſe of which he adhered from prin- 
ciple; and though warmed, was never over- | 
heated by party. His knowledge in the laws 
was very extenſive; his judgment, his experi- 
ence, his dexterity and addreſs in the manage- 
ment of affairs, were no leſs extraordinary. He 
was a leading member of the houſe of commons, 
a Principal commiſſioner in the treaties of Ox- 


— 


t See Roger Coke's „Detection “ &c. ii. p. 29, 90. That au- 
thor tells — — William Prynne, © tied 1 — oa baſket- hilt 
ſword 4,” was the ficſt of the ſecluded members that entered the 
boule of commons. | 3 

In the time of the civil war, Mr. Whitlock was appointed 
Reue of the town of Henley, and of the fort of Philis- Court, 

is own ſeat, in which was a garriſon of 300 foot, and a troop 
of horſe, He was known to be a man of great perſonal courage, 
though he was never called upun to exerciſe-it in a military Ca- 
Pacity. 


+ Gladio alligatus Cic. Spoken of a little man who wore a large ſword. 
| F 3 ford 


«+ a4 
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ford and Uxbridge, and one of the ambaſſadors 

nt by Richard Cromwell to mediate a peace 
betwixt Sweden and Denmark. His candour 
was conſpicuous in the warmeſt debates; and 

though he ſtill adhered to the ſide that was up- 
permoſt, it appears to have been more owing 
to his moderation than the flexibility of his 
principles. See the Claſs of Authors, in the 
- reign of Charles II. SCAT RN? | 


HENRY ROLLE, lord chief-juſtice of 
the upper bench; Hertochs f. b. fo. | 
Henry Rolle was one of the ſix judges who ac- 
cepted of a commiſſion from the commonwealth, 
ſoon after the death of Charles I. + He was 
intimately acquainted with the moſt eminent 
lawyers of his time; and was in the knowledge 
of bis profeſſion ſcarce inferior to the greateſt. 
His reading and his practice were equally ex- 
tenſive; and he ſeems to have been formed by 
nature for patient ſtudy, deep penetration, and 
clearneſs and ſolidity of judgment. He ſoon 
diſcovered the hinge upon which every cauſe 
turned, and when he was convinced himſelf, had 
the art of eaſily convincing others. His inte- 
grity, even under the uſurpation of Cromwell, 
was acknowledged by the generality of the 
royaliſts themſelves, He was, of all the judges, 
the moſt averſefrom trying any of the King's party 
tor treaſon : he indeed thought their defence, in 
which they inſiſted upon the illegaliiy of the 
government, was too well founded He died 


the goth of July, 1656, and was ſucceeded 
in his office by the celebrated Glynn. He was 
author of the Reports and Abridgment which 
bear his name. See Athen Oxon." _ 
} Sen Walter's FIR, of Indapentency," part fy Bo.20hh 
| MA T. 


* 
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MATTHEW HALE was eminent, at 
this period, for the ſeveral \ omg that com- 
poſe the character of an able lawyer, and a good 
man. He was made a judge in 1653-4; and was, 
without exception, the moſt impartial diſpenſer of 
juſtice of any of his n See the reign 
of CHARLEs II. 


Serjeant BRADSHAW; 4 bead, perth 


ſcraped, and partly ſtipped; large 4to. There is an | 


account of him in the preceding reign, Claſs XII. 


JOHN RUSHWOR TH, Edq. barriſter 
of Lincoln's Inn, was far more eminent as an hiſ- 
torian, than. a lawyer. See a deſcription of his 
portrait among the Hiſtorians, in the reign of 
CnarLEs II. Claſs IX. | | 


WILLIAM PRYNNE, At. 49, 2 
four Engliſh verſes. See the reign of CRARLES I. 


See alſo Claſs V. 


JOHN SPA RROW, a | barrifter of the 
Inner Temple. See Claſs IX. 


THOMAS FIDE LL, of Furnival's Inn, 


Gent. one of the attorneys of the court of com- 


mon bench, aged 56 years; T. Croſs ſc. 
Thomas Fidell was author of a book, entitled, 
A perfect Guide for a ſtudious young Lawyer ; 
being Precedents for Conveyancing.” The 
firſt edition, before which is his Hons was 


publiſhed in 4to. 1654. 


A Lord CHANCELLOR of IRELAND, 
Major-general DISBREW t, on kla. 


Stent; 410. * 
* + Sic Orig, 


F 4 | John 


7 


\ 
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4 
J- 


Tu HISTORY — | 
John Deſborough (or Dissaowe) was bred 


to the law, but was never like to riſe to atiy emi- 
pence, in that profefon, He was clumſy and 
ain in his erfon, clowniſh in his manners, 
an boiſterons in his behaviour.” He was bro- 
Er Jaw to Cromwell ; but was f6 violent a 
republican, that he could never be reconciled to 
the name or office of a 1 the nea! of his 
relations, or even in the beſt of mankind. He 
was one of the council of ſtare to the protector 
general at ſea, major- general of the counties o 
- Gloteſter, Wilts, Dorſet, Somerſet; Devon, 
and Cornwal. But though he enjoyed theſe 
great offices under him, he abh his power, 
and was ever intriguing with the republicans. 
He was promoted to the chancellorſhip of Ite- 
land by his nephew Richard ; but was one of 
the chief inſtruments in pulling him 2 — 
transfrrring his power to the ar 
himſelf wes but a ny in the hand Lade of Leoben 


CL A 8 8 VII 
OFFICERS of he ARMY and NAVY. 


General FAIRFA x. holding the head of 
Charles J. by the hair, in bis "right hand, and an axe 
in bis left.“ The print, which ſeems. 7 be WG, is 
inſcribed © Carnitex Regis Anglie ;” 15 


OLIVER n 45 lieute · 
nant · general; Jo Hartgers exc. vo. 
onen Co ILL, Exercituum Anglicz 
ipublicæ generalis locum- tenens, Subernator | Hi- 
OLrtvzz1vs Co] II, vice- -generalis. Heads 
, ans I. Ge. 40 


GEORGE 


.* 
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GEORGE MON ck, rs the army 
in Scotland, and the reftorer of the king. See the 
reign of Cnanues II. Claſs II. 
gr» pr pn FLEETWOOD, was. 
the chief of the fourteen major-generals appointed 
by Cromwell over England and Wales. Theſe 
men, moſt of whom were obſeure perſons, were 
armed with an inquiſitorial power over the royaliſts 
of all denominations; Their principal buſineſs was 
to ſearch out and examine ſuch as had borne arms 
far Charles I. or were diſaffected to the preſent go- 
yernment z and to puniſn them by impriſonment, 
decimation of their eſtates, &c. See Claſs II. 


EDMUND LUDLOW, lieutenant ge- 

neral. See Claſs V. e Aa A 
Lieutenant-general * LAMBERT, Walter 

p. Houbnaken ſc. In the collection of the late earl of 

Bradford. Illuft. Head. 

Major general LaugerT'; X . wezz. 

The honourable major-general Lamzezr ; oval 

e. 440. | 
8 Jor-general LAunzAT F; in armour z cravat, 


ep eral Lambert diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by bis valour and conduft on many occaſions, © 
during the civil war; particularly at the battle 
of Naſeby, at the battle of Fife .in Scotland, 
and by his victory in Cheſhire, where he totally 18 aug, 
defeated the forces commanded by fir George 65. 
Booth ; for which important ſervice the parlia- 
ment preſented him with 1000 l. to buy a jewel. 
He was, of all the officers of the army, the ſe - 
cond t Cromwell, in courage, prudence, and 
above 8 nk: EAN "= why ee he was never 
68. Capacity z 


| 


capacity; but was equal to him only in ambi- 
tion. The protector regarded him with a jea- 
- lous eye; and, upon his refuſal to take the oath 
to be faithful to. his government, deprived him 
of his commiſſion, but granted him a penſion 
of 2000 l. 7 This was an act of prudence, 
rather than generoſity; as he well knew, that 
ſuch a genius as Lambert's rendered deſperate 
by poverty, was capable of attempting any thing. 
Though Lambert had ſo great a ſhare in the 
civil war, he eſcaped puniſhment at the Reſto- 
ration. The daring general, when he was 
brought to his trial, behaved with more ſubmiſ- 
ſion than the meaneſt of his fellow - priſoners, 
and was reprieved at the bar. He was baniſhed 
to the iſle of Guernſey, where he continued in 
patient confinement for above thirty years. See 
the Claſs of Artiſts; ſee alſo the preceding reign, 
Claſs VII. | n 


Major-general DIS B RO W E. See the Claſs 
of Lawyer s. | NOS HOI 
Col. JOHN HE WSON, Yandergucbt ſt. 


' 8v0. In Clarendon's *©* Hiſtory. ; 


The Giant Hvusox10, that in, Col. Hewſon, Before 


the ſecond part of Don Juan Lamberto; or a comi- 


cal Hiſtory of the late Times, ſaid to be written by 
Flatman, Lond. 1661; 46. * * 


This man, who is repreſented in a buff coat, 


once wore a leather apron; and from a mender 
of old ſhoes, became a reformer of government 


+ Roger Coke informs us, that “ after he had been diſcarded 
« by Oliver, he betook himſelf to Wimbleton Houſe, where he 
« turned floriſt, and had the faireſt tulips and gilliflowers that 


„ could be got for love or money: yet in theſe 2 


« fares he nouriſhed the ambition he entertained 
« caſhiered,” Coke's Detection.“ &c. ij. p. 76, I 


0 
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and religion . He was, allowing for his edu- 
cation, à very extraordinary perſon. His be- 
hhaviour in the army ſoon raiſed him to the ran 
. of a colonel; and Cromwell had ſo great an 
opinion of him as to entruſt him with the go- 
verament of the city of Dublin, whence he was 
called to be a member of Barebone's parliament. 
He- was a frequent ſpeaker in that and the 
other parliament of which he was a member, 
and was, at length, thought a fit perſon to be 
a lord of the upper houſe, He was one of the 
committee of ſafety; and was, with ſeveral of 
his brethren very intent upon a new model of 
the republic, at the eve of the reſtoration. 
This event occaſioned his flying to Amſterdam, 
where he died in his original obſcurity. See 
more of him in the Hiſtory of Independency,” 
part iv. p. 79. 1 by A 
Col. PENRUDDOCK; G. Vertue ſc. Is 
the poſſeſion of bis grandſon Penruddock. One of the 
Set of Loyaliſts. | 
Col. Joun PenrvpDpock, in armour. In lord 
Clarendon's e Hiſtory.” 
This active and worthy loyaliſt was the third 
of the three ſons of fir John Penruddock, of 


Compton Chamberlain, in Wiltſhire, who loſt 


* The elevation of ſome of the loweſt of the people, to offices 
of power and diſtinction in the army and the ſtate, was matter of 
great offence to many. Much fatire and abuſe were laviſhed 
2 thoſe perſons. e civil war was compared to the boiling 


f a por, in which the ſcum riſes N 

I hall take occaſion to obſerve here, that Hewſon is faid by 
Mr. Hume to have gone, in the fervour of his zeal againtt bear- 
baiting, and killed ail the bears which he found in the city. But 
we are told by the author of « The Myſtery of the good old 
< Cauſe,” a pamphlet publiſhed ſoon after theſe animals were de- 
. royed, that they were killed by col. Pride. This is ſuppoſed to 
have given \- n to the N fiction ow —— 

above curious pamphlet, p, 15; or the ſame pa 

reprinted in the parliamentary biſtory,” . x 


their 
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their lives in the ſervice of the crown. He ſpent 
. the early part of his life in literary purſuits, and 
acquired the other accompliſhments of a gentle- 
man: but when the cauſe of his king and coun- 
try called him forth to action, he was among 
the foremoſt to venture · his life in that ſervice. 
He was poſſeſſed of an eaſy fortune, was happy 
in the eſteem of all his acquaintance, and ftill 
happier in his domeſtic relations. But with all 
theſe advantages his happineſs was not com- 
plete while his ſovereign was in exile. He, 
with ſeveral of his friends, roſe in arms for the 
king at Saliſbury, and afterwards proclaimed 
him at Blandford ; but was ſoon overpowered 
and taken by col. Unton Croke. He was be- 
headed, in violation of a promiſe of quarter 

given him by that perfidious man, the 16th of 
May, 1655. He died in a manner becoming a 
ſoldier and -a Chriſtian, He appears to have 
been regardleſs of death as it affected himſelt, 
but felt all that poignancy of grief, which the 
beſt of huſbands only could feel, for his ſepara- 
tion from the moſt tender and amiable of wives. 
The letters which paſſed betwixt this unfor- 
runate pair, after their laſt ſorrowful interview, 
are printed in Sir Richard Steel's Lover.” 
- Mrs. Penruddock's letter, in particular, has ſe- 
veral ſtrokes in it of the moſt natural, the moſt 

animated, and pathetic tenderneſs. oy 


THOMAS SANDERS, de Ireton, Com. 
Derb. Arm. nec non equitum Tribunus; Bealth. 
Fleſhiers p. Loggan ſc. 52. PR 
Thomas Sanders, eſq. of Ireton and Cald- 
well, in Derbyſhire, was a man of great in- 
fluence in that county, of which he was cuſtos 
totulorum and repreſentative in parliamemt, at 
the time of the Interregnum. Upon the erup- 


* tion 
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tion of the civil war, he had too much ſpirit to 

de neutral or inactive, and therefore joined the 
arliament army, to which he with great con- 
ncy and firmneſs adhered. He commanded 

a regiment of horſe in the ſervice, and bore the 
rank of a colonel till the reſtoration of Charles 
the Second. He died in 16943, 85 years. 
His eſtate at Caldwell is now poſſeſſed by Mr. 
Mortimer, who has ſeveral original letters of 
Oliver Cromwell, addreſſed to colonel Sanders. 


Major WILDMAN; Hollar f. 1653.. 7 
never ſaw this printy at leafs with the name. It is 
mentioned in a manuſcript catalogue of Eng liſb beads, 
by Vertue, which is in my poſſeſſion. 1 
John Wildman who was educated in the uni- 
verſity of Cambridge, was a man of excellent - 
parts, competent learning, inſinuating addrefs, 
and ready elocution; and was, for ſeveral years, 
one of the greateſt confidants and moſt uſeful 
inſtryments of Cromwell. He eagerly entered 
into the civil war with a view of making his 
fortune, and ſeemed to poſleſs every talent that 
was ſuited to the purpoſes of his own ambition 
and the genius of the times. He preached, 
prayed, and wrote with diſtinction; and was 
one of Harrington's club, where he ap- 
ed to advantage as a politician. He had 
en one of the principal agitators for Crom- 
well; but perceiving the aim of that aſpiring 
man, he turned all his intereſt and the whole 
force of his pen, againſt him; and was em- 
ployed in writing to inflame the minds of the 
levellers, of whom he was the incendiary and 
director, when his papers were ſeized. He was 
to the ſurpriſe of all men, ſet at liberty, when 
they were in the higheſt expectation of his exe- 
Wos A © cution. - 
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cution. It was conjectured that the uſu 
afraid of exaſperating a formidable faction of 
the army; and that he, by ſaving his life, had 
a further view in engaging ſo able a man in his 
ſervice, from a principle of gratitude, He was 
afterwards generally believed, and indeed not 
lightly, to have been employed by him in ſecret 

ſervices. It appears that his pen was, during 
the war, of much. greater utility than his ſword, 

See more of his character in lord Clarendon's 
„ Hiſtory.” | ; FRE - 


Col. JOHN LILBURNE i priſon; Van- 
dergucht ſc. g vo. | | 
Joan LitBuRNe, ftanding at the bar, on bis trial, 
Alt the tap of the print is a medal of his bead, with 
ibis inſcription : 2 Lilburne, ſaved by the pow 
f the Lord, the integrity of his jury, who are 
s judges of law, as well as fat. Of. 26, 1649.” 
The names of the jury are on the reverſe. See Eve- 
Iyn's e Numiſmata,” p. 170, 171. | 
John Lilburne was tried for tranſgreſſing the 
new ſtatute of treaſons enacted by the com- 
monwealth. He behaved upon his trial with 
his uſual intrepidity; and, though guilty, was 
acquitted by the jury, who bore very little re- 
ſpect to the legiſlature, Weſtminſter-hall re- 
ſounded with the acclamations of the people, 
and the medal repreſented in the print was 
ſtruck upon this joyful occaſion. This popular 
Incendiary was known to have ſuch influence 
over the Republicans and Levellers that the 
[mp 50 ſtood in great awe of him, and there- 
ore ordered him, after he was diſcharged by 


the court, to be ſent to the Tower. 


A SCOTCH 


Was | 


| 
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A SCOTCH GENERAL 
DAVID:LESLEY, (or LesL1z), general 

of the Scotch army; 8vo. yu 

David Leſley, who was an able, though in 

ſome inſtances an unfortunate general, learned 
the art of war under the great Guſtavus Adol- 
phus. He defeated, but with a much ſuperior 
army, the broken forces of the heroic marquis 
of Montroſe. He reduced Cromwell to great 
ſtraits before the battle of Dunbar, and foughr 
that fatal battle merely in obedience to the 
preſſing importunities of the ſoldiers, Theſe 
deluded people were told by their miniſters, 
that they had been wreſtling with the Lord 
all the night in prayer, and were very confident 
that they had obtained the victory. Cromwell, 
when he ſaw them advancing to the engagement, 
exclaimed, with no leſs confidence, that the 
Lord had delivered them into his hands.” 
Leſley was a ſecond time defeated by Cromwell 
at the battle of Worceſter, where he was taken 
priſoner, and ſent to the Tower. He was, upon 
the Reſtoration, ſet at liberty, and created ba- 
ron of Newark, He is ſometimes confounded 
with his kinſman the earl of Leven. 


OFFICERS of the NAVY. 


ROBERT BLAKE, admiral; M. Van- 
dergucht ſe, 8 vo. | | | 

RoserT BLaxe, general and admiral of the 
forces of England, &c. Denatus, 17 Aug. 1657, 
Mt, wg 245 07 2351207 HI C9 ODS 


— Thy 
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— « Thy nane 
« Was head in thunder through th* yes 
| co ores 
« Of pale Iberia, of ſubmiſſive Gal 72 
And Tagus trembling to his utmoſt ſource. 

40 ever faithfol, vigilant, and brave, 
Thou bold aſſerter of Britannia's — 

 « Unconquerable Blake!”  - 
Glover's “ London.“ p. 21, 

Dene from @ painting (me). in the poſſeſhon- of Mr. 

J. Ames, by captain Thomas Prefton. 

2 Blake, who had approved himſelf a ſol- 
dier in the courſe of the civil war, = good was 
above go years of age took the command of 
the fleet. His want of experience ſeems to have 
been of great advantage to him : he followed 
the light of his on genius only, and was pre- 
{ently ſeen to have all the eoutage, the conduct, 

. and the precipitancy of a good ſca-officer,” Forts 
and caſtles by land were no longer dreaded, or 
thought impregnable: he attempted whatever 
oppoled him, and was ly ſJueceſsful in 
his attempts. The very tetnerity of his enter- 
priſes ſtruck terror into his enemies, and con- 

tributed greatly to his ſucceſs. He not only 

improved the method of attack, but r height 

nal power of Cromwell to a greater t 

| than had been known in any age or nation. 


Sir GEORGE AISCUE, (or Ayscoves). 
See the reign of CHARLEs II. 


PEN, reipublicæ Wie vice-profettu 
maris. A bead in an oval; 1260. 
William Pen had all thoſe qualifications of a 


ſea · officer which natural courage and experi- 
ence can give à man of a very moderate capa- 


city. He was well qualified to act an — 
P 


* 
, 
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what had been 


Dean, in the famous ſea-fight with the Dutch 
that continued three days, and in which the 


gallant Tromp was defeated. He was, with- 


out declaration of. war, ſetit to take St. Domingo 
from the Spaniards, The deſign was well laid 


by Cromwell, and would have been executed 


with great facility by a Blake; but it exceeded 
the capacity of Pen. In this expedition he took 


- Jaindicaz 4 colony which coſt a great deal of 


blood and treaſure; but which, in proceſs of 
time, proved advintageous. to the nation. He 
was father of a much greater man than himſelf, 
who is well known * the Quakers as a 
preacher and a writer; and throughout the world 
as the founder and legiflator of the colony of 
- Penſylvania . There is a charaQteriſtic account 
of 1 Pen in the Continuation of Lord 
Clarendon's Life, p. 478. | | 


JOHN LAWSON, vice-admirdl. See the 


« 


reign of CHARLES II. 


v ses 4 gbod tecornt of him, in his legitlative capacity; in the 


Account of the European Settlements in America +.” This 
illuſtrious perſon bad both great and amiable qualities, and was 
ho ſtranger to the eſſentials of good breeding, though he was 
too ſtu to yield to the forms of it; He had, or affected to 


have, all * the ſpirit of the bat,” which availed him much as 
the leader of a people who made it part of their religion. We 


are credibly inſormed, that he fat with his hat on before Charles 
II. and that © the king; as a gentle rebuke for his ill manners, 
« put off his own. Upon which Pen ſaid to him, Friend Charles, 
« why does thou not Keep on thy hat? The king anſwered, Tie 
*« the cuſtom of this place, that never above one perſon: ſhould 
de covered at a time ||." TT | 


+ By Edmuris By but without | 
1 Gay — 376. * 


vm. Joan 


N 
rt, in executing, with alacrity and vigeour, 

A id his Rowe —.— 

mand. He was vice:admiral, under Monck and 


2 
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JOHN DISBROWE is in the lift of 
Cromwell's lords, as one of the generals of the fleet. 
It does not appear that he ever commanded ar ſea, 
See the * Parliamentary Hiſtory,” xxi. p. 167, 


CLASS VIL 


' GENTLEMEN, and PERSON s in 


 Created$ 


inferior CIVIL EMPLOYMENTS» 


GULIELMUS PAST ON, baronet- 
tus, 1659; Faithorne ſc. b. ſb. This head is ex- 
quiſitely finiſhed, and is, by Mr. Walpole, eſteem- 
ed the'maſter-piece of Faithorne.—There is a por- 
trait of him, by Vandyck, at Mr. Windham's, at 
Felbridge in Norfolk. © . Sa rlgs ms 


Sir William Paſton, of Oxnet, or Oxnead, 


JR in Norfolk, was deſcended from fir Clement 


Paſton, an eminent ſea-captain, who ſignalized 
himſelf in the reign of Henry VIII. by taking 


| the baron of Blancard, admiral of France, pri- 


ſoner, and bringing him into England. He was 
the firſt, as Lloyd informs us, that made the 
_ « Engliſh navy terrible &.“ Sir William was 
eminently a gentleman, and was alſo diſtinguiſh- 
ed as a traveller, He not only made the uſual 
tour, but was carried by his ardent curioſity, 
into Aſia and Africa. Few men of his time were 
more eſteemed for their general knowledge. He 
+ was generous, Charitable, and loyal; and piqued 
himſelf upon keeping up the ancient ay rn 
of the family . He died in 1662 f. He was 
father to fir 2 Paſton, who, for his emi- 
nent ſervices in the civil war, and his activity at 


© 6 Worthies,“ 8vo. firſt edit. p. 202. | 
I See the Dedication to May's # Accompliſhed Cook. 
I Rev, Mr. Cullum. . the 


c Vn. ol ue L AW 


the Reſtoration Viſcount Yarmouth, 
Car. II. Nn mentions a free-ſchool, found- 
8 and | handſomely endowed, by fir William 


Paſton, Ebi, ar North-Wallam, in Norfolk.” 


Quaere if by the ſame perſon. ; 


Sir HENRY SLINGSBY; (a Nova 
— From as original, in the poſſeſſion 


Sir Henr Slin gentleman of an an- 
cient F — of Pede ſpent a great part of 
bis ample fortune in the ſervice of Charles I. 

He rai . 600 horſe and foot at his own ex- 
nee; und marched at the head of them into 

he field, ro aſſiſt the king. He was ever in 
action, during the civil war; and, after the death 
bf Charles, was ever ſolicitous for the reſtora- 
tion of his ſon. He was long a priſoner at 
Hull; and was tried for contracting with ſome 


vfficers to delivet up one of the block-houſes, 


in that iſonz for the ſervice of Charles II. 
Cromwell, who was informed that the royaliſts 
throughout the kingdom were intent upon a 
. - ſcheme to reftore the king, was reſolved to in- 
timidate that party, by fücrificing fir Henry 
Slingſby and Dr. Hewit. They were brought 
before the high court of juſtice where Lifle 
preſided, They denied the juriſdiction of the 
court; but were condemned without any cere- 
mony. Sir Henry Slingſby was a man of deeds 
rather than words: he ſaid very little upon his 
trial, and as little 2 the ſcaffold. He 

liſted- in his loyalty, and told the people that 
he 2 for being an honeſt man. He was be- 


headed the 8h 0 1 . 


Talbot, g. Veriue ſe, One of the S 
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Sir FRANCIS WILLUGHBY, (or 
WiLtovensy); T. Man f. 40. nag. 


In the print, which is extremely rare, is a 

view of Wollaton- hall, his ſeat, built in a very 

particular ſtyle. There is a juſt repreſentation 

of it, by Hollar, in © Thoroton's Nottingham- 

; ſhire.” This portrait is in the poſſeſſion of fir 
William Muſgrave, bart. 5 


Sir Francis Willughby, a gentleman of a 
plentiful fortune and eſtimable character, was 
dieſcended from two ancient families of bis 
name; the one ſeated at Ereſby in Lincolnſhire, 
the other on the Woulds in Nottinghamſhire. 
He was anceſtor to the preſent lord Middleton, 
and father of Francis Willughby, eſq. one of 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed naturaliſts that this king- 
dom has produced. The ſon was prevented 
from 938 many of his valuable collec- 
tions by his untimely and lamented death, 
which happened July 3. 1672, in the 37th year 
of his age. His © Ornithology,” being a me- 
. thodical hiſtory of birds, was publiſhed, both in 
Latin and Engliſh, by his friend Mr. John Ray. 
His « Hiſtory of Fiſhes,” in Latin, was pub- 
. liſhed at the expence of the Royal Society: this 
is leſs perfect than the other. Indeed this part 
of natural hiſtory is, for obvious reaſons, very 
imperfectly known. See a good account of 
him in the preface to his Ornithology.” 


Sir PETER TEMPLE, Kat, R. Goy- 
wood f. 1058 ; 120. | 


It appears, upon ſearching the pedigrees of 
ear] Temple and lord Palmerſton, | that there 
was only one fir Peter in both families, This 


. gentleman had two wives, but neither of them 
_ was 


Crass VIII. or ENGLAND. | 
was named Eleanor 5. It is evident then that 
the perſon in queſtion is another fir Peter Tem- 
ple; or Peter Temple, eſq. who ſerved an ap- 
nticeſhip to a linen-draper, in Friday-ſtreer, 
Londen but upon the death of his elder bro- 
ther, he left his trade, and took poſſeſſioh of 
an eſtate of about four bundred pounds a-year, 


in Leiceſterſhire - and being elected a tepreſen- 


tative for the town of Leiceſter, in 1640, ſat in 
the long parliament, where he rendered himſelf 
ſo conſiderable, that he was nominated one of 
the king's judges, and ſigned the warrant” for 


his execution. He was therefore excepted by 


name from the act of oblivion at the Reſtora- 
tion. His life was, however ſpared ; but he 
was ſentenced to perpetual impriſonment, here 
he probably ended his days. | 


Sr HUGH CARTWRIGHT, Che- 
valier Anglois, ag# 60, An. 1656, Diepenbeke del. 
Lucas Vorfterman jun. ſc. b. ſh. a 

Sir RICHARD CHIVERTON, lord- 
mayor of London ; fitting in an elbow-chair. This 
print is uncommon. Sir Richard Chiverton was 
elected into his office, 1657. | 


ROBERT HENLEY, Eſq. © Faithorne 
ad vivum f. 1658 +.” ITY 

I take this gentleman to have been the ſame 
perſon with fir Robert Henly, knight, who was 
maſter of the king's-bench office: but quare. 
Quzre alſo, whether his father did not build 
the Grange in Hampſhire, after a plan of Ini- 


go Jones: this is one of the moſt capital of his 


works. Sir Robert Henley was undoubtedly 


See Claſs XI. | ; 
His name is not in the liſt of Cromwell knights, 


t Vertue' MS, | 1922 
| G 3 the 
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2 died anceſtor of Robert, earl of Northiog- 


ROBERT RAWLINSON, of Cxk, 
in n. Eig. 05. 1665, K. 259. Nur. 
ting ſe. 4. 
— Rawlinſon, of Cark-hall, in 145 
caſhire, was deſcended from à very ancient fa- 
mily of that name, formerly ſeated at Furnace 
Fells, in the ſame county. This gentleman 
was ſon of William Rawlinſon, eſq. by Mar- 

ret Curwen, only daughter of Walter Curwen, 
of Mirefide-hall, in Cartmell, eſq. He was 
many years a juſtice of the peace; one of the 
juſtices of Oyer and Terminer for the counties 
palatine of Lancaſter and Cheſhire, and vice- 
chamberlain for the city of Cheſter. He was 
father to Curwen Rawlinſon, and grandfather 
to Chriſtopher Rawlinſon, eſq. a perſon of 
ſome eminence, who is again mentioned in the 
reign of Charles II. 


JOHN HOLT; Loggan ſc. Oven bis head 
are two withered branches of cypreſs. 


This print was prefixed to “ A plant of Pa- 
A radiſe, being a Sermon preached at St. Mar- 
« tin's in the Field's, at the Funeral of John 
« Goodhand Holt, the young Son, only Child, 
« and hopeful Heir of Thomas Holt, of Griſle- 
« hurſt, in the County of Lancaſter, Eſq. 19 
* March, 1659; by R. M. (Aoſſom) Miniſter 

« of St. Per. P. W. + London,” printed 1660. 
The text is from Ezekiel, chap. xvii. v. 22. 
« will crop off from the top of his young 
© twigs a tender one, and will plant ir on an 


© This head is in the fame plate with Nicholas Monck, biſhop 


of Hereford, and ſeveral others of the linſon family. 
te St, Peter's, Paul's Wharf, | * 
ce high 
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« high mountain and eminent.” This young 


gentleman, whom the author ſtyles © the laſt 

« born of the family, and the firſt-born of his 

« mother,” died of a fever, upon the 12th of 
March, 1659, in the 12th year of his age. 


F PERSONS in Civil EMPLOYMENTS. 


JOHN MIL TON, who wrote and ſpoke 
the Latin tongue with great facility and elegance, 
was Latin ſecretary to Cromwell, His Letters, 
which are ſtill extant, have been ever efteemed 
the completeſt models for his ſucceſſors in that 
office T. See Claſs IX. in this, and the two 


preceding reigns. | | | 
ANDREW MARVEL, Eſq. afliſtant- 
ſecretray to Milton, See the reign of CHARLES II. 


CLASS Z 
MEN of GENIUS and LEARNING. 


PHYSICIANS. 


THE. TURQUET de MAYERNE, 
eques auratus, patria Gallus, religione reformatus, 
dignitate baro, profeſſione alter Hippocrates, ac trium 
regum (exemplo rariſſimo) archiater, &c. At. 82. 
Before bis works ;, foliq. 


® In the ations with the Swediſh ambaſſador, in 2656, 
he complained_ to Whitelocke of the delay of bis buſineſs, and 
of ſending the articles of the treaty. with Sweden “to one Mr. 
Milton, a blind man, to put them into Latin.“ See Whiteloek's 
« Memorials,” p. 633. 


64 Taro, 
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Tuo, de Marzxxz, eques auratus, baro Al- 
bonæ, in aula magne regis Britannia f, arcbiafro- 
rum comes, Aft. 82. V. Elder ſc. 8 vo. 

Both theſe prints repreſent him holding a 

ſcull. He is perhaps as fine a figure, for 3 

man of 82, as was ever ſeen. See the pre- 
ceding reign, Claſs IX. | 


WALTER CHARL TON, neatly. en- 
graved by P. Lombart, 8vo. See an accqunt of 
this learned and eminent phyſician, in the reign of 
CHARLES II. 8 , dag | 


CHRISTOPHORUS BENEDICTUS; 
without his name. Under the head is this diftich ; 
« Hoſpitii, quicunque petis, quis incola tanti 
« Spiritus; egregia hunc, conſule, ſcripradabunt. 
| « Chr. Terne, M. D. C. L.“ 
Lombart ſc. 8 vo. — EE 4." Ct 


This print has been thought to repreſent Dr. 
Chriſtopher Terne, a licentiate of the college, 
who wrote the diſtich; but it was done for the 
following perſon: 4 | 

| Chriſtopher Bennet, a native of Raynton, in 
Somerſetſhire, was educated at Lincoln College 
in Oxford. He was a diſtinguiſhed member of 
the College of Phyſicians, and in very conſi- 
derable practice. Mr. Wood informs us, that 
he was author of “ Theatri Tabidorum Veſtibu- 
lum,” 1654, 8vo; and of © Exercitationes Dia- 
noeticz,” 165g; and that he corrected and en- 
larged Moufer's « Health's Improvement.” His 
death, which happened about the beginning of 
May, 1655, prevented his publiſhiag one or two 
books more which he had prepared for the preſs. 


+ Sic Orig. | 


TOBIAS 
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TOBIAS VENNER, M. D. 1669, K.. 
85 (83); Faitborne ſc, ſmall 410. 


Tobias Venner practiſed phyſic for many 
years at Bridgewater, and other places in Somer- 
ſetſhire; but in the latter part of his life in 
and pear Bath. He was author of ſeveral me- 
dical books, the chief of which is his Via rec- 
« ta ad Vitam longam, or A Treatiſe wherein 
be the right Way, and the beſt Manner of liv- 
e ing, for attaining to a long and healthful 
« Life, is clearly demonſtrated.” This book 
was firſt publiſhed in 1620. It is written in a 
plain apd prolix ſtyle, ſuch as was then uſed in _ 
common converſation. The doctor acted judi- | 
ciouſly in adapting a book of general uſe to or- | 
dinary capacities; and we are told by Mr. 
Wood that it got him moſt of his practice. 
He wrote upon Bath Waters, and informs us, 
that they were not preſcribed to be taken in- 
wardly by any regular phyſicjan, It is obſerv- 
able, that his (“ Cenſure on Briſtol Water” is 
the firſt treatiſe of the kind in our language. 
Dr. Guidot, in his Liyes and Characters of 
« the Bath Phyſicians,” ſubjoined to his Diſ- 
« courſe of Bath,” tells us, that in the. Via 
« rea,” &c. is this memorable obſervation, 
* That a gammon of bacon is of the ſame na- 
« ture with the reſt of the hog.” —His general 
character was that of a plain man, and a good 
and charitable phyſician. Ob. 1660, At. 83. 2 
He is ſuppoſed to have prolonged his own life 
by obſerving the rules laid down in his book. 


JOHN BULWER, chiroſopher, 1650. 
Frontiſpiece to bis © Artificial Changeling ;” 12mo. 
The next print is before the quarto edition of che 


| 


JoHAnNES 
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: mot 
farm nature ; M. D. 85 ——— ſe. 8vo. 
. 5 Bulwer — 1 — books of 
| Langu t ognomy, 
and of InftraRions to the Deaf aud Dumb; C 
tended, as he expreſſes it, to bring thoſe who 
$ are ſo born to hear the ſound of words with 
te their eyes F, and thence to learn to ſpeak 
te with their tongues.” He was alſo author of 


+ * Pathomyotomia, or a Diſſection of the ſig - 


« nificative hg of the Affections of the 
« Mind,” 12mo. T The moſt curious 
of his works i red % Anthropo-Metamorphoſis; 
*© Man transformed, or the artificial Change - 
< ling;” in which he ſhews what a ſtrange va- 

riety of ſhapes and dreſſes mankind have ap- 
peared in, in the different ages and nations of 
the world. At the end of the firſt edition of 
this book, in 12mo. is a catalogue of the au- 
thor's works in print and manuſcript. 


WILLIAM CHAMBERLAIN, a 


| phyſician and a poet. See the next diviſion of 


this Claſs. 


ROBERTUS BAYFIELD, A. 25, 
1654 3 Faithorne ſe. Is @ bat; 8vo. fach th 


* Mr. Cliffe, a deaf and dumb — now living 1, is fa- 


mous for underſtanding any thing faid to him, by the motion of 


oor + . phyſiognomy plained in the © Crouni 

e human is ex in t ian 
, —— on Muſcular Motion,“ for the year 2746 read be- 
fore the Royal Society, by James Parſons, M. D. and F. R. 8. 


being a Supplement to the © Philoſophical Tame ſor that 
year. 
1 1769. 


* 


c, X. dr ENGLAND. 1 
Roztzrvs BAvyFIELD, t. 27; Faithorne ſe. 


In @ black ſcull cap; vo. 


x 


The following are the titles of two of his : 
books. He was probably author of ſome _ 
of which I have received no information. 

reader will perceive an anachroniſm in com- 

paring the title of the firſt with the dates of his 

two portraits; but this is not altogether unuſual 

in frontiſpieces, which are ſometimes prefixed 

to different works of the ſame writer, or to dif- 

ferent editions of the ſame work. Tractatus 

« de Tumoribus præter Naturam; or a Trea- 

« tiſe of preternatural Tumours. By Robert 

<« Bayfield, Phyfician.” Lond. 1662. 8yo. His 

head with the cap, Et. 27, is prefixed to this 

book, which is dedicated to biſhop Reynolds of 

Norwich; and a ſecond part of it to the famous 

fir Thomas Brown, M. D. of that city: viz, 

« Exercitationes Anatomicæ in varias Regiones 

« humani Corporis, a Roberto Bayfield, Medi- 
' © co: Edit, 24%, Lond. 1668.“ 1200. This fe- 
cond- treatiſe is dedicated to his dear kinſman, 
Robert Gawſell, eſq. and a ſecond part of it to 
his loving relation, John Repps, efq. both of - 
them juſtices of the peace of Norfolk. - 

It is probable that none of the following per- 
ſons in this diviſion were graduates, Quære. 


Dr. EVERARD, in his Auch, ſmoking bis 
Pipe; a book open before bim; 126. _ 
Dr. Everard had a higher opinion of the vir- 
tues of tobacco, both in the prevention and 
cure of diſeaſes, than ever Dr. Ralph Thorius 
had . He was author of 4 book entitled © Pa- 
* nacea, or a univerſal Medicine, being a Diſ- 


t See his Poem on Tobacco in the * Muſe Anglicanz.” 
| £* Covery 
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46 coveryof the wonderful Virtues of Tobacco; 
1659 ſmall 8vo. To rus book is prefixed his 


portrait. 


LIONEL LOCKYER, famous for bis 
pill. See the reign of Charles 1 


NICHOLAS CULPEPPER, eques; 


F * Croſs ſe. 4to. Before bis © Engli/o Plyicimn; v fol. 


1682. Th — 2 
NicaoLas Corrxrzz; Bis right band on a 
fell, 12mo. 


The portrait above deſcribed, nd to 
his“ School of Phyſic,“ —— ter his de- 
ceaſe by his widow, who married to her ſe- 
cond huſband John Heydan, a noted Student in 
phyſic and aſtrology, and a great dealer in ho- 
roſcopes. About the time of the Reſtoration 

was publiſhed, * The beautifying Part of Phy- 

* fic,” by Nicolas Culpepper. 


Effigies RICHARD! TOMLINSON, 
Et. 23; Croſs ſc. a ſmall oval, in the title to bis 
Tranſlation of Renodæuss Diſpenſatory,” 1657. 

Nothing but the youth of this tranſlator, who 
was an apothecary, can excuſe his nauſeous 
bombaſt and affeQation in the preface to the 
reader : 


And all down like oxymel of ſquills. 
* 


POETS. 


MIL TON: from a drawing of Me. Deazen, 
taken from an impreſſion of a ſeal 7 T. _ in 0 
poſſeſſion of Mr. Teo. 


Mil rox: 


Crass IX. or ENGLAND. 
Mil row: engraved by Ryland, from the ſame Jl. 


This is much better executed than the former. 
Ch VIIL &c., _ __. 

SAMUEL BUTLER wrote his inimi- 
table ++ Hudibras” during this period. See the 


reign of CHarLEs II. in which his portrait was 


painted. 


ABRAHAM COWLEY. See che 
reigns of CHarLEs I. and II. 


EDMUND WALLE R, in his famous 
Panegyric on Cromwell, has exceeded himſelf al- 
moſt as much as the Protector did other men. His 

nteel reply to Charles II. in regard to his poem, 
is well known. It is alſo well known that the 
conqueſts of Charles were of a very different kind 
from thoſe of Cromwell, and that they would have 
made a much worſe figure in verſe. See the reigns 
of CHARLES I. and Il. 


Sir WILLIAM DAVENANT, whe 


tragedy and comedy were held in equal abomina- - 


tion with the Liturgy, introduced an opera called 
The ſiege of Rhodes,” under the notion of an 
innocent muſical performance x. This was the 
firſt dramatic piece of the kind ever exhibited on 
the Engliſh ſtage. Sce the reigns of CHARLES I. 


Among other cauſes of the ſappreſſion of ſtage-plays, at this 
period, was a pamphlet which had a very conſiderable effect: it 
was entitled „ Tragicomcedia, or a relation of the wonderful 
Hand of God at Witney, in the comedy acted there, where 
* ſome} were lain: together with what was preached in three 
3 on that Occaſion, by John Rowe, of C. C. C. Oxon.” 
1953, 4to. | 

In the „ Hiſtoria Hiſtrionica,” publiſhed in 1699, 8vo. is a 
conciſe hiſtory of the actors during the rebellion, “ ſhewing how 
* honourably they ſerved in the king's army. Next how they 
. *ceturned-to.aQing,' but privately; and in Oliver's time, at 

„Holland Houſe.” See an abſtract of this pampblet in Oldy's 
* Britiſh Librarian,” p. 62, | 


and 
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and II. to the latter of which his portrait be. 
longs. | IG WIS | ena 
THOMAS MAY, Eſq. .. 55; over bi 
head is a chaplet of lanrel. Before the ſetond edition 
of his ** Breviary of the Hiſtory of the Parliament; 
1 2/0, N 
Thomas May, a celebrated poet and hiſto- 
rian, was familiarly acquainted with the greateſt 
wits of his time; and was himſelf ranked in the 
firſt claſs of thoſe who bore that character. He 
was author of ſeveral dramatic pieces, and of- 
two hiſtorical poems of the reigns of Henry Il. 
© arid Edward III. each of. which is in ſeven 
books. But his principal work is his Tranſ- 
« Jation of Lucan's Pharſalia,” and his Con- 
tinuation of that Poem, to the death of Ju- 
lius Cæſar. He tranſlated the latter into La- 
tin verſe. It is by this that we muſt take our 
eſtimate of him as a poet; as the imperfect 
ſtate of our verſification when he wrote, and the 
gradual flux of our language ſince, have con- 
tributed to ſink the Engliſh far below the Latin 
tranſlation, He alſo tranſlated Barclay's Icon 
Animorum, and had a hand in the tranſlation 
of his © Argenis.” His laſt work was his © Hif- 
e tory of the Parliament of England,” and his 
Abridgment of the ſame in Latin and Engliſh; 
There is more candour in this Hiſtory than the 
royaliſts were willing to allow him; but there is 
leſs elegance than one would expect from the pen 
of ſo polite and claſſical a ſcholar; Ob. 13 Nov. 
1650, Ai. 55*, | 
1 THOMAS 


„ Payne Fiſher, laureat to Cromwell, a copious, and not 
inclegant writer of Latin verſes, flouriſhed before and after the 
Reſtoration. The following character by Strada is exactly ſuited 
to him. Nullus hodie mortalium aut naſcitur, aut _—_— 


c IX, or ENGLAND _ 
THOMAS STANLEY, arm. P. Leh 
p. Faithorne ſc. a fine head. Before the firſt edition 

of bis * Hiſtory of Philoſophy,” 1655 ; fol. - 
Thomas Stanley, a polite ſcholar, an accom- 


2 gentleman, and an eminent poet and 


iſtorian, was author of many pieces in verſe 
and proſe. His original poems are, for the moſt 


part, on amorous ſubjects. His tranſlations, 


which are more numerous, are from Theocri- 
tus, Anacreon, Bion, Secundus, &c. His ver- 
ſion of, and commentary on ÆEſchyli Tragee- 
diæ ſeptem, cum Scholiis Græcis omnibus, et 
deperditorum Dramatum Fragmentis,“ 1664, 
fol. is a laborious and valuable work. This 


ancient Greet poet, like ſome of the precious 


reliques of ſculpture and architecture of his 

country, has ſuffered much from the injuries of 

time, but is ſtill admirable, though greatly im- 

paired and mutilated. The Hiſtory of Phi- 

_ « loſophy,” by our author, is a work of great 

merih and generally known, Ob. 12 April, 

I 7 - kg WW" 

CHRISTOPHER WASSE, (or Wasz), 
M. A. black cap, own hair ; a ſmall oval. 


This“ ingenious N who was a perfect 
a 


maſter of the Greek and Latin languages, was 
ſome time fellow of King's College in Cam- 
bridge, and afterwards ſuperior beadle of law, 
in the univerſity of Oxford, He tranſlated Gro- 


% aut preliatur, aut ruſticatur, aut abit peregre, aut redit, aut 
by nubit, aut eft, aut non eſt (nam etiam mortuis iſe canit) cui 
* non ille extemplo cudat Epicedia, Genethliaca, Protreptica, 
„ Panegyrica, Epithalamia, Vaticinia, Propemptica, Soterica, 

Parznetica, Nenias, Nugas.” See a catalogue of his works in 
the “Athene Oxonienſes. I have met with no portrait of this 


tius's 


Tusz HISTORY Irie 
tius's © Catechiſm” into Greek verſe . His 
a _ iſh tranſlation of Gratius's © Cynegeticon,” 

his comment on that elegant poem, are 4 
| ſofficient proof of his abilities. Mr. Waller ad- 
dreſſed a copy of verſes to him on this 
formance. Mr. Hearne, at page 20 of his ic. 
- courſe — to the eighth volume of Le- 
land's « Itinerary,“ ſtyles Mr. Chriſtopher Waſe 

that eminent philologer; and makes bo- 

nes mention of a ſon of his, of both his 

names, who was fellow of C. C. C. in Oxford. 
See Dr. Baſil Kennet's eighteenth ſermon on oc- 
caſion of the death of Dr. Creed and Mr. Waſe 
the ſon. The father died Auguſt 29, 1690. 


THOMAS HO BB Es, of WE 
See the reign. of CARL ES II. | 


"RICHARD LOVELACE, bee th 
reign of CHarLss I. | 


"EDWARD BENLOWES, la Before 
bis & Theophila, er Love's Sacrifice 3” fol. 1652. 1 
believe it was engraved by Barlow. 

Epwarp BEnLowss; 4 ſmall oval, ſurrounded 
with laurel foliage; Dan. King ſc. In a ſheet, which 
contains ſeveral views of the old church e. St. Paul, 
tegetber with ſome verſes by this author.” 

There is a portrait of him in, the Maſter's 

Lodge, at St. John's College in Cambridge, 

| where he was educated, and to which he was 

a benefactor. There is another in the — 

Gallery at Oxford. 

Edward Benlowes +, (or Bendlowes), was 4 

man of genteel accompliſhments. He was a 


* The original is in Latin * 
7 = wrote bis name *. 


great 


” 


Cc NK. or ENGLAND. 
great patron of the poets and other wiiteri of 
dis time, upon whom he laviſhed a great part of 
- - his fortune. He was author of a conſiderable 
number of poems in Latin and Engliſh, the 
- chief of which is his * Theophila,” which gives 


us a higher idea of his piety than his poetical 


talents 3 though there are many uncommon and 
excellent thoughts in it. But his meraphors are 
often ſtrained and far-fetched, and he ſometimes 


loſes himſelf in myſtical divinity. His Latin 


verſes are generally better than his Engliſh. He 
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died, in great want, 1686, A. 73. See.more 


of him in the Athen. Oxon.” See alſo Howel's 
Letters,“ vol. ii. Letter LXVI. + 26 
WILLIAM CHAMBERLAIN; A. 
Hertochs f. 800. Before bis **'Pharonnida.” ' ' 

William Chamberlain, à doctor of Phyſic at 
Shafteſbury in Dorſetſhire, was author of a play 
called . Love's Victory,“ printed in 4to. .1658, 
and ated in 1678, under the title of The 
« Wits. led by the Noſe, or the. Poet's Re- 
« venge.” He alſo wrote an heroic poem, called 
% Pharonnida,” printed in 8vo. 1659. This 


* 


was entitled '** Eromena, or the Noble Stranger.” 


Vide Langbaine and Jacob, | 


+ His Prayer, at p. 19. of his * Theophila,” has been deſerved- 
ly admired. The following is a quotation from it: © Let reli- 
« gion and right reaſon rule as ſovereign in me, and let the 
« iraſcible concupiſcible faculties be their ſubjefts! Give 
me an eſtate balanced between want and waſte, pity and envy : 
give me grace to ſpend my wealth and ſtrength in thy ſervice : 
 * let all my, melancholy be repentance, my joys ſpiritual exul- 

* tations, my reſt hope, my peace a good conſcience, and my ac- 

** quieſcence-in Thee? In Thee as the principle of truth, in thy 
** word as the meaſure of knowledge, in thy law as the rule of 
life, in thy promiſe as the ſatisfaction of hope, and in thy 
union as the higheſt fruition of glory.” 


Vox. III. H = WIL- 


was publiſhed in proſe, as a novel, in 1683: it 
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WILLIAM. Marquis of N.E WCASFLE, 


who amuſed himſelf at this period with poetry and 


horſemanſhip, was, as a natural conſequence. of 


. his rank, much extolled as a-poet. His poetical 


works, which conſiſt of plays and are 
very little regarded; but his fine of horſe- 
manſhip is ſtill in eſteem. It was lately reprinted. 
Ob. 25 Dec. 1676. See the reign of CHART Zs I, 
Claſa HE . . 1 ä 
Sir WILLIAM LOWER; 4 /moll ano- 
mou bead ; arms; motto, Amico Roſa, Inimico 
Sina. 
Sir William Lower, a noted cavalier, wrote 
and tranſlated the following dramatic pieces. 
I. „ The Phenix in Flames,” a tragedy, II. 
« Polyeuctes, or the Martyr,” a tragedy. III. 
„Horatius,“ a tragedy, from the French of 
Corneille: this is better.tranſlated by Mrs, Phi- 
lips, IV. © The Noble Ingratitude, 8 paſtoral 
_ tragi-comedy, from Monſ. Quinault;. to this 
is prefixed his head, V. The Inchanted 
& Lovers,“ a dramatic paſtoral, VI. The 
« Amorous Phantaſm,” a tragi-comedy.. All 
theſe, except the firſt, were written during tbe 
- Interregnum. He tranſlated from the French 
the firſt and third tomes of the © Innocent 
4 Lady, or illuſtrious Innocence.“ The moſt 
conſiderable of the books. publiſhed by him, are 
thoſe two which relate: to Charles the Second's 
reception and entertainment at the Hague. One 
of them was — ſeveral years before the 
Reſtoration, the other at that æra. It is en- 
titled, ** A Relation of Charles the Second's 
Voyage to, and Reſidence at the Hague, from 
« the 25th of May to June 2, 1660, &c.“ Hag. 
Com. 1660. This is a tranſlation from the 


French. 
F RAN- 
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FRANCIS GOLDSMITH; of Gray's 
Ian; ' a ſmall oval. There is another bead of him, 
without name, inpfooed If Ce s axderncath are | 


fſroeral werſes. - 
i '« His card gue here you ind,” 4. 


Francis Goldſmith, tranſlated from Grotius, 
* or the Hiſtory of Joſeph.“ 
- which he publiſhed with annotations, in the pre- 
ceding reign. He alſo tranſlated into Engliſh 
a Catechiſm, written in Latin verſe, by the fame 
author. I his was printed after the Reſtor- 
ation #, He died at Aſhton, in Northampton- 


ſhire, in September 1655. 


JOHN OGILBY; Frontiſpiece 15 bis « N- 
&* fil, 16493 8vo. See the reign of CHArLEs II. 


JOHANNES QUARLES; Faithorne f. 
12m. This bas been copied. 

John Quarles, who was one of the eighteen | 
children of Francis Quarles, by Urſula his wife, 
bore a captain's commiſſion in the royal army, 
in the time of the Civil War. Upon the de- 
cline of the king's fortune, he retired to London 
in a neeeſſitous condition, and applied himſelf 
to writing books for his ſupport. His works 

are chiefly poems, in which he appears to be the 
pottical, as well as the natural ſon of his father. 
He died of the plague in 1665. See a derail of 
his works in * Athen. Oxon.” 


* We had lately a p t of the ſame name with the perſon j juſt 
— perhaps of the ſame family, but by no means of the 
we charalter, His writings, 22 are much eſteemed; 

— "his poetry is greatly admi Few tragedies have been 
read, with 2 emotions of pity, than the diſtreſsful ſcenes in 
his „ Vicar of Wakefield :* we cannot but regret, 1 the 
author of 4. The Traveller” ould have undervalued his ge- 


nius ſo far as to write a romance. 
| Decies repetita placebit, 3 
H 2 GEORGE 
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. medicated. 


See the two preceding reigns. 


Tut HISTORY . fra. 
GEORGE WITHER publiſhed a poem 


of many hundred lines, upon the report of the 
reſtoration of the parliament by general Monck, 


in 1659. It is intitled, Furor Poeticus, i. e. 

« Propheticus, a Poetic Phrenſie.“ It is dated 
from Hambleton, . and he tells us that it was 
4 In dorſo pagi, recubans ſub tegmine fagi.” 

I ſhall conclude all I have to ſay of this ever- 
laſting rbymer, with ewo lines of Dryden, which 
comprehend his whole character as a poet: 

« He faggotted his notions as they fell, | 
And if they rhym'd and rattled, all was well,” 


* 


HUGO CROMPTON; .. 18; 4 Her- 
tochs ſc. 12mo. : N 
Hoco Con ron, gen. ſmall 8. Before his 
& Pierides,” Oc. 1658. This print repreſenis him 
Jomewbat older than the former. | 

Hough Crompton was a gentleman well edu- 

. . cated, though but of ſmall fortune. His neceſ- 
- firies, as may be collected from his epiſtle to the 
reader, obliged him to turn author. He pub- 
© liſhed a volume of poems, entitled, Pierides, 
or the Muſes Mount,” out of which Win- 
ſtanley has given vs a taſte, as he calls it, of (be 
briſtneſs of bis Muſe; but I muſt” corifeſs I can 

. diſcover no ſuch. matter in that ſpecimen. He 
informs us, that he intended his Muſes® for 
waſte paper, but that he afterwards altered his 
mind in this particular, He ſpeaks thus of his 


-, Muſes:“ © [, for want of a better labour in 


« my ramble,” gathered this fallad from Par- 
4 naſſus, and waſht it in Helicon. But thou 

„ (reader) muſt find oil and vinegar, and ſugar 
it with thy good conceit, if thou es 
44 N 2 
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He left ſo much; to be ſupplied by the reader, 


that his work was in a one: time ar 


neglectet. 

. JOHN TATHAM, Poet: an 3 
bead over which two Cupids bold @ crown . 
Underneath are theſe verſes: © 

« Here is no ſchiſme, the judging eye ſte 
In every line a perfect — — 
And love and beauty, for ſo great a grace, 

a4 Joy i in their lovely reconciler's face.” | 


John Tatham,” ſays Winſtanley, *« was 


« one whoſe muſe began to bud with his youth, 


« which produced early bloſſoms of not aho- 

« gether contemptible poetry, of which he has 
given us ** a taſte” in the following lines, The 
author addreſſes himſelf in the perſon of Momus. 


% How now, preſumptuous lad, think'ft thou 


that we 
« Will be diſturb'd with this thy infancy - - 
« Of wit? 
« Or does thy amorous thoughts beget a flame, 
(Beyond its merit) for to court the name. 
« Of poet? or is't common now a days 


% Such ſlender wits dare claim ſuch chings as 


1 bays” 

However ftrange it may ſeem, it is certain that 
he did claim ſuch things;” and, what is more 
ſtrange, his claim was readily. admitted. He 
- has been (erroneouſly called City Poet, and was 


deemed a worthy fore-runner of Settle, He 


- undoubtedly wrote panegyrics upon two lord 


mayors , ig whoſe eſtimation they were as good . 


rhymes, and probably pleaſed as much, as. if 
they had been written by Waller himſelf. He 
was author. of ſeveral plays, molt of which were 


publiſhed before the Reſtoration. - 


® In the reign of Charles II. 
H 3 LE O- 
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LEONARD WILLAN;'a buf on 4 
fedeſtal ; T.*Orofs ſe. N Engliſh verſes." Le Willan 
en pf. Before his Aftrea, a Paſtoral,” 1651. 


This paſtoral was taken from a voluminous 
romance, formerly well known by the title of 
« Aſtrea.” Willan was alſo author of * The 
Fe n eee 1668, 

folio, 
The author, whom nature — to bare in- 
tended for an humble proſe writer, moves very 


aukwardly when exalted on the ſtilts of poetry. 


_. JOHN HODDESDON, Ze. 18; fix 
Engliſh verſes ; 8v0, | ad 
He was author of Sion and Pariatfis, or 
Epigrams on ſeveral texts of che Old and 
New Teftamenr, —_ 1650, Byo. ' 


MURFORD; in a cloak the ſea os 
at a diſtance. Under the bead are four n that de. 
note him a poet: 


« He that views Murford's face,” &c. 


The ſame plate appears to have "_ pled 
. afterwards for Forbes. 


A ſmall whole length of a man, dreſſed lite the gen- 
try of this period, or the reign of Charies I. Over bis 
head is the word NI M. I. is in 6 /mgll book, called 
« The Life of a ſatyrical Puppy, called Nym.*, who 
<« wwortieth all thoſe Satyriſtis be knows, ang barks as 
* rhe reft; by T. M.“ 1657. 


It is probable that this whelp , never per 
sup to dog's eſtate ; and that, like other 


Poppies, he was rather impertinent: and walk 


® Nym, or Nim, ſeems to be the diminutive of Nimrod, 
« A mighty hunter, and his prey v was man,” 

+ Prior, 

than 
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than formidable. I am ety A egos to 


his res“ name and his works. | 


THOMAS PECKE, *. faur Latin verſes; 


Zaun nue, Wee M208": „: 13:0 


Thomas Pecke was a young gentlemiin of 


gtest ex tation, who tranſlated r hundred 
0 Owen's 
was at the Temple. They were printed with 
Martial de Spectaculis, or, Of the Rarities 
to be ſeen in Rome, and with the moſt Te 6 
« Epigtams of fir Thomas More; to whi 
_ annexed a Century of heroic Epigrams, Ve.” 
Theſe were publiſhed under the title of © Par- 
« naffi Puerperium, or ſome well Wiſhes to In- 
„ genyiry,” 1659 8vo. Payne Fiſher: wrote 
* Epithalamium in Nuptias eruditiſſ. juvenis, 

* Thome Pecke, de Spixford, Com. Norf. Ar- 
*« migeri, & lectiſſ. Virginis, Luci Beil. a 
« ſpeckatiſſ. Petri Ball, Eq. au. 


— 
' 


""POETESSES. 


Mrs. CATHARINE PHILIPS, 2 b, 
inſcribed, 2 Faii bor ne 4. Froniiſpiere to and 
works ; folio. $44 
.Oamba Paars ; J. Becket f. 410; mezz. 

| Theres a portrait of her at Strawberry- un. 
Catharine, daughter of ohn Fowler, at wer- 
7 e London, and wife of James oil lips, 

riory of Cardigan, 4 was much and 


* Ueſerveal eſteemed for her x. talents. She 
was ſt y « The matchlels Orinda,” and in- 


deed one without a rival; among the female 
wits of her time. She was author of ſeveral po- 
ems, which aremore to be admired for propriety 

H 4 and 


% Epigrams“ into Engliſh, while he 


= : 8 
” 
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dad beauty of thaught, than for -barmapny. of 
verification, in whigh, he was generally defici- 
ent. She tranſlated the“ Pompey“ and “ Ho- 


te race“ of Corneille, and is ſaid to have been 
aſſiſted in the former by Charles lord Buckhurſt 

5 . Wi Pompey“ was acted with 
applauſe in Ire and, and.“ Horace” by .perſons 
| * quality at court. Her Letters, to fir Charles 
Cotterel have been much admired, and are 
among the beſt of her works, Dr. Jeremy Tay- 
r, who was her, intimate friend, has eddrefſed 


| his excellent Letter on the Meaſures and Of. 


„ fices 5 Friendfhip” to her. Oh. June, 1664, 


* At. g Her aſks were W wad * 


. ck 4 in 1667... 


MARGARET CAVENDISH, qucheh 
of Newcaſtle. See the reign of CHARLES II. 


MISCELL AN EO US AUTHORS 
in Divinity, Hisfory, ANTIQUITIES, &c. 


JOHANNES.PRICAUS,; Perſin ſc. 
prefixed to © Apuleti Metamorphaſtos,” Lib. XI. cum 
, Notis, Fc. J. Price, Goude 1650” 8vo. This 
bead, <wbich is well executed, is, int opy of «© Apu- 

us” in my poſſeſſion,” placed ud after the 
rite, 

John Price, onè of the firſt eheological critics 
"of his age, was educated at Chriſt-Church, in 
the univerſity of 282 Having embraced 
ö the religion of the church of Rome, he travels 


g 1 led into Italy with Mr. Howard, a fon of the earl 


pf Arundel, and was afterwards retained in the 


"ſervice of the earl of Strafford,” when he was 
"SIM "IP . AAA, "4 ww) { deb Het 244 i . 1 [ "$7 
V fee « on mend er U. p 98, ad edit. 
1 : *5 3741 "\ vt 7 2880 y 1 „ 1 4s 


n - PR” 4 &# « . 4+ - 
* # . 4 
' $7 » 20 2 02918 = „ lord 
I . 
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lord lieptenant of Ireland. Then it was that 
his acquaintance commenced) with the celebrat- 
ed primate Uſher. In the 0 of the 
War, he wrote ſeveral pacif in defence bo 
the king, for which he ſu a' tedious im- 
priſonment. Upon bis 85 he retired 
* * Florence, Was müde ſuperviſor ot the Grand 
Duke megals, and way afterwards, by that 
' pritice, appointed 'profefſor -of-this' Greek lan- 
Sat Piſa," ep vl) non for 
isCommeni rt on che Sele His notes 
— the Pele and the New Ti ment are 
inſefted entire, and by themſcloet, in the fifth 
tame of the ®Geirici Sscri.“ Thee learaed Dutch 
eritic, John Alberti, ſpends eight, chapters of his 
Periculum Criticum“ in ſtrictures upon that 
work. He is ſaid to have ſpent the latter part 
of his life in dhe — 7 2 St. ate at 
Rome. 06. Gre. a6 76. Wa Mui raft 


ED a . A. of beth 
univerſities, At. 48, 1650 15 Wa 7 


18 50. 


ie tleman Was Fr tar alen- 
Hall, in B 9 if of reo 5 Bagda the 


| Middle Temple, where he a lende 


common law, but diyinity and. biſtory... | 
books which he publiſhed in the — For 
ties to which he — Ke are an abun- 
-dant proof of his great a extenſiye 
learning; particularly bis critie Aon ela 
cal wor Ks, the chief of which! 9 
„ Sacra! on the Hebrew words of the 50 24 2 
5 Greek of rhe New Tatum, and his 4 

Jof Divinity. „He Was tepreſer tative 
hs town of Staf ora. in the Long Parliame t, 


and wWas one of the chemberz Appeared | by t 
commons to fit in Nas aſſembly of Gres 00. 


e 1671. 1 N 


422 ”- 


5 of Sonn ö 
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ugh. thay 50 propher art, dor Prophets 


| . 00 « Wichour their ſpirit, hx cou oer cr. hed done. 
* Though Brightman, \Napitr, Mede, are gone 


209 teſt, 
0 Their ſprite: yet lives redoubiled in thy breaſt. 
Fe that have, £6 th. A A pacalypſe to ground, 
40 Why wke dar Fon and.protoind, 
a it up again, 
Till then 8 ard paſs.” 
William Hicks, who received his education 
in the univerſity of Oxford, took arms againſt 
the king f in the Civil War, in which he bore a 
_ captain's commiſſion in the trained bands. He 
was author of a * Practical Expoſition on the 
« Revelation,” in folio, to which two ſeveral 
titles, with different dates, have been prefixed, 
The © Apocalypſe,” 206 other things that are 
unintelligible, has lained a hundred dif- 
ferent ways, * 15 expoſition has been 
er Ki the moſt eſteemed; eſpecially if it has 
k 06. Mar GE to the time when it was written, 
O5. 1 


659-60. Vide . Athen. Oxon,” 


"ED. CHISENHAL E, Efq. preſenting bis 
book to a man at a church door; various em- 


5 dlematical figurer; mall octavo.  Froutiſpiect ho bis 
| * e. iin D015 4 

Edward Chiſenhale, a TOR of 13855 

hire, who bore a ace commiſſion for the 

king in the civil war, well deſerves to be remem- 

© bereg in the double capacity of a ſoldier and an 

author. He was one of the garriſon that with 

** heroic bravery defended Latham-Houſe, hence 


be (allied forth, juſt after the enemy had been 
boaſting 
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boa ſling of their proviſions, and ſtole their din- 
ner. He alſo, with ſingular addreſs, drew the 
beſiegers into a place where he cut off five hun- 
dred of them, under a pretence that the houſe 
was open. This exploit was the occafion of his 
being fined 800 l. for delinquency . He was 
author of « A Catholic Hiſtory; collected out of 
40 1 Councils, Fathers, 8c. occaſioned 
«by Dr. Thomas Vane's book, called The loſt 
Sheep returned, 1653, ſmall 8vO. F 
FRANCISCUS ROUS, armig. Collegii 
Etonenſis prepoſitus, 1656, Et. 77 ; Faithorne ſc. 
Before. The works of Francis Rous, Eſq. or Trea- 
« ziſes and Meditations dedicated to the Saints, and to 
« ght excellent throughout the three Nations;” fol. 
1657. 8 ' k | 2 1 F 
iis ' 
There is an original portrait of him, with a 
mace, as ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, in 
the Provoſt's Lodge, at Eton College. 


Francis, ſon of fir Anthony Rous, of Halton 

in Cornwall, was butgeſs for Truro, in that 
county, in the reign of Charles I. He was a 
vehement declaimer in parliament ggainſt the 
innovations and abuſes in church and ſtate ; and 
particularly againſt Arminianiſm, which he re- 
pitſented as popery in diſguiſe. He was one of 
the few laymen appointed by the commons to 
lit in the aſſembly of divines at Weſtminſter |. 

His religious and political principles were per- 
fectly accommodated to the party which he eſ- 
pouſed, and ſeem to have ever varied with his 


alt vat . 443. V 
® See Lloyd's © Memorials,” p. 690. Particulars of the fiege 
ve in Becke. Defiderata Curiola,” x3. p. 485 We. 2 
+ Vane vas a convert to popery,  —_ 1 
t He was ſaid to have entered into boly orders; but of this 
there is no proof. See # Athen. Oxon,” : 


intereſt, 
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 - Intereſt, which appears to have had a much 
., ſtronger hold upon him than his enthuſiaſm. 
He was appointed ſpeaker of Barebone's par- 
liament; and made a wild propoſal to form the 
-. Engliſh commonwealth after the model of the 
»; Jewiſh. But as a zheocracy was rejected, he 
thought fit ta inveſt the regal power in Crom- 
well, whom he affected to look upon as a com- 
12 of the characters of Moſes and Joſhua. 
e was one of thoſe who were called by the pro- 
tector to the upper houſe; and it was ſaid, * that 
„ he could not well do leſs than make that gen- 
e tleman à lord, who had made him a prince,” 
by the reſignation of the inſtrument of govern- 
ment into his hands. He was called “ the il- 
literate Jew of Eton;“ but it does not at all 
appear, from his writings, that he deſerved that 
appellation, O5. 7 Jan. 1638-9. See more of 
bim in lord Clarendon's 4 Hiſtory of the Re- 
„„ eee | 


JOHANNES SPARROW, &c. D. Log- 
gan del. & ſc. 1659, In the upper part of the prim 
are two ſemi-circles full of trange lines and firures, and 
Joined together by a heart, with this inſcription, © The 
% Wonder-Eye of Eternity, explained by Jacob. Bebm. 
« in the 40. Veſtions of the Soul.” 410, _ 
John Sparrow, a barriſter-of the Inver-Tem- 
ple, tranſlated 4 The high and deep Searching 
4 out of the Life of Man” and- ſeveral others of 
the numerous works of Jacob Behmen, a Ger- 
man cobler &, and a celebrated enthuſiaſt, Mr. 
Law, who was alſo a tranſlator of his writings, 
and many other perſons, have lately helped to 


* 


o Some ſay that he was a — he was about twenty · 
ne years of age, when he ſuddenly fancied himſelf ade | 


. * 


„ 
. 

«+ 
* 


© bring 
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bring this profound author into vogue“. The 
| myſtical divinity of Behmen may be compared 
to a cloudy ſky in winter weather; in which the 
ſame cloud which one fancies to reſemble a 
lion, another ſhall fancy to be like a bear, and a 
third a horſe. Mr. Law imagined, that fir Iſuac 
Newton took the firſt ' hint of his philoſophy 
from Behmen's divinity z another, that there is 
a cloſe analogy betwixt that and electricity ; and 
it is very probable that ſome of his readers have 
as clearly diſcovered in it the vortices of Des 
Cartes. N 


Sir HENRY VANE deſerves to be ranked 
in the firſt claſs of myſtics, as he is little leſs pro- 
found than Jacob Behmen himſelf. We are amaz- 
ed that a man, whoſe genius carried, him, ſo far 
above the common level of mankind in his public 


character, ſhould fink ſo far below common ſenſe, 


in his writi Don Quixote is ſuppoſed to have 

ſpoken lle r phesecder upon 8225 thing but 

knight-errantry ;* ſo did fir Henry Vane upon any 

thing but religion, He, as well as every other 

ridiculous broacher of - heterodoxies,' had many 

followers 4. See the reign of CHARLES I; Claſs 
4120 OL) = > unn 31 | 


4 $4 © #1 


* 'S 111 


„ 0 


in the title to bis. tranſlation (from. the Spaniſh) of 
 Fonſeca's **; Holy Love; 1652+ 120 23 


' A There are not myſteries enough in eligion igion to exerciſe the 
aQive faith of ſome — 14h who cannot be ſatisfied without add- 
ing new ones, till they are loſt in the darkneſs of enthuſiaſm. But, 
as they 2 fancy themſelves under the immediate direction 
of Heaven, they then think they are moſt enlightened ; and ba- 
lieve — that — which — remove 14 can alſo 
er divine truth in nonſenſe and impoſſibili tr. 

I See the ® Life of Baxter ;" fol. part J. p. 267 & fed · 


4 . ity 
1 have 
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3 publiſhed by this 
den [5 Geo du L Mor- 


ones written ge Strode, utter Bar- 
< riſter of the le Teun ple, for his own pri- 
_ « vate Comfort, &c.“ Second . 26 
410. 
BULSTRODE WHITLOCKE, the 
Memorialiſt. See the reign of CaaxLs II. 


| THOMAS MA, Eſq. hiſtorian to: the 
parhament. See an account of him in the diviſion 


of the poets. 


JOHN RUSH WOR TH, Eſq. alt 
the < Hiſtorical Collections.“ See * _ 
CHARLES II. 


' GULIELMUS SANDERSONUS, A 
68, 1658; Soerft p. Faithorne ſe. Frontiſpiece to bis 
« Graphice;” fol. 

GuLizLMvs Savper3oNus, Aft. 68, 1658; by 
Faitborne, but without the name of painter or ne 


Slave. 

Willam Sanderſon was ſome time ſecretary 
to George Villiers, the firſt duke of Bucking- 
ham of that name. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
his loyalty to Charles I. in the time of the Civil 
ts and was a great ſufferer in the royal cauſe 

He was author of A complete Hiſtory of Ma- 

e ry Queen of Scotland, and pon Kin g James” 

« of Great Britain; The Hiſtory of King 

James of Great Britein;“ and. The Hiſtory 
of King Charles I. 2 his Cradle to his 
Grave.“ The firſt of rheſe was written in an- 
ſwer to Wulſon's Life of Ki 2 to 
which it is inferior in every reſpect. This au- 

thor, as appears by his < raphice,” was better 


qualified to write on painting, than Em 
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hiſtories. (Alichig: hiſtorical works are more or 
[leſs deficient: in ſtyle, in method, and correct- 
neſs. Dr. NMeylin, in hia Examen Hiſtoricum,” 


bas been very fre, perhaps tao ſevere, in his 


ceafares upon his writings: and biſhop Kennet 
has been at leaſt as rigid a cenſor, in his Notes 
on Arthur Wilſon's. © Life and Reign of James 
«. J.“ Our author Sanderſon was knighted ſoon 
after the: Reſtoration, and made a gentleman 


che king a bed · chamber. Oö. 2656. 


Ul * 
14.11. 


TAMES HOWEL, Eſq, is a cloak, law 
ing againſt a tree; whole length; motta, Hic tutus 


obumbrar ;” Mellau and Bofſs . Before bis A Ger- 


&« man. Diet,” Ec. and alla before bis ** Landi 11 
ji aj another print, b 757 with arms, 

ane vers; but it is baiched t, is 
- in Mallaw's works, There is 


of hum before bis Letters, engraved by 


al 0 mal bead 


James Howell, ſon of Thomas Howell, mi- 


niſler of Abernant in Caermarthenſhire, was maſ- 


bee 
Nr is meant engraving wi 


ed 


ter of more modern languages, and author of 
more books, than any other Engliſhman of his 


time.” In the reigns of James and Charles I. 


he was employed in many agencies in foreign 
parts. In 1627, he was choſen one of the re- 
preſencatives in parliament for the town of Rich- 
mond in Lorkſhire ; and in 1640, ſueceeded fir 


It 


Edward Nicholas as clerk of the council, Im | 


che time of the Civil War, he was committed 
a cloſu priſoner: to che Feet, where he:conti-/ 
nued for many years. The greateſt part of his 


* 
V * 
- 


net's & Complete Hiſt" ii. p. 662. 8 2 
which, in Mellan's prints, are generally 5 


ſtronger and bolder ftrokes of the gra ver. 


t Cibber, in his © Lives of the Poets,” ſays, that he publi 


no leſs than forty-nine ; but the author of his Life, in Bio- 


* graphia,” bas not reckoned up half that number. p 


works 


1 
| 


Thr HI STOWY . 


:0 works were” written for: his ſupport 
Z rconfinementi ; and he indeed appears, in 


ol his haſty.- Productions, to — 1 —— 
anxious to ſatiafy his ſtomuch, than to. do juſ- 


dee to his fame. His * Dodona's Grove,” which 
vas publiſhed. inthe reign of Charles I. gained 
chip a conſiderable But of all his 
-:opetforinanees his Letters are the moſt eſteem- 
. ed; though, as Mr. Wood j ly obſerves, ma- 
ny of them were never till he wal in 
priſon. But this cenſu docs not affect his Let - 
ters ro the karl of 'Straffo „in the firſt volume 
of that Tord's Papers, none of which are in the 
* Epiſtolæ Ho-Elianæ.“ U the reſtoration 
- of Charles II. he was appo ted hiſtoriographer 
royal, which office was created for him. He 
continued in it till his death, which happened 
in November, 1666. His life and character may 
Ho ſeen 1 in his —_ og er 1 
oles. Of 2025 


"THOMAS STANL EY, 800 . 
the « Hiftory of Philoſophy,” collected from Dio- 


nes Laertius, and many other ancient authors. 
Fe the divifion of the Porrs. Tr 


Di ie 


-HENRICUS dons. CARY, baro de Lep- 
pington, com, de Monmouth, -&c.- M. Merſbal! 
V. Before: bis tranſlation ef Scan a, Uſe of the 
„ Paſſions; Vp. 

.Hzxc Doc Carr, (vel — * de He 
pington, eames Monmouthenſis, et hon. ord 
Balnee- cgufe. Faitberne f. Before i bis tranſlation 
of Boccalin s ** Advertiſements from Parnaſſus ;” fol. 
1656, There js @nother brad of "Dim Before” bis ironjſ- 
lation of cardinal Bentivoglis's 8 of 2 Wars 
in e, Jol. ee N 2 7. 


| Ll 


un Qt eo ara 
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Carey, earl of Monmouth, was grand- 1 1 


Henry 
ſon to Henry lord Hunſdon *, couſin- german 
to queen Elizabeth. He was, in his tender age, 
educated with the duke of York, afterwards 
Charles the Firſt . Before he entered upon his 
travels, he received this admonition from Charles: 
© Be always doing ſomething while you are 
Abroad.“ It appears that he acted in con- 
formity to that prince's advice, as he returned 
home a complete maſter of the lan of 
thoſe countries through which he trave He 
was a great ſufferer by the Civil War, particu- 
larly by the death of his fon, a _—_ 
man of great hopes, who was killed at Marſton- 
Moor. But while ſome of the nobility were 
actually embroiled in this war, and others were 
miſerable from the effects of it, the earl of Mon- 
mouth enjoyed the calm pleaſures of a ſtudious 
retirement. He compoſed nothing of his on 
but tranſlated from Malvezzj, Bentivoglio, Pa- 
ruta, Biondi, &c. no leſs than ſeven folios, two 
octavos, and a duodecimo, See the Cata- 
« logue of Royal and Noble Authors.” Os. 
13 June, 1661, At. 65. He lies buried in the 
church of Rickmerſworth, in Hertfordſhire. 
Some notices of him may be collected from the 
inſcription on his tomb. | 
on | | | 
ä ny ng nn 
miles in lefs than three days, when he went from London to Edin- 


burgh, to inform kin 2 of the death of queen Elizabeth. 
He bad ſeveral falls ns bruiſes on the road, which occaſioned 
his going battered and bloody into the royal „ 

+ Lloyd, in his “ Memoirs,” p. 658, fays, that fir Robert Ca- 
rey, his father, was tutor to Charles; but he is miſtaken. - See 
what he was to him, in the Memoirs of the Life of the Earl of 

Monmouth,” p. 16g, 176, 17. | 4 | 
a | ee 1 (King James's) Entertainment from Scotland to 


Vor. III. 1 R O- 


- %* 
3 * - . * — 8 « 
* — — —— —U— is oat —— 
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ROBER TUS STAPYL TONUS, eques 
auratus, &c. J. Marſball f. Before bis tranſlation 


, of Strada © De Ballo Belgice,” 1659 ; fol. 


Holy Hiſtory,” 1653; 4t0. 


Sir Robert Stapylton tranſlated from the La- 
tin, Strada's ** Hiſtory of the Belgic War ;” 
which is the worſt work of that author, and the 
beſt of fir Robert; as indifferent proſe is pre- 
ferable to indifferent verſe. Ser the reign of 
CHARLES I. Claſs IX. x 


JOHN PAWLET, for Paw.zr), marquis 
of Wincheſter, famous for his defence of Baſing. 
Houſe, tranſlated from the French, The Gal. 


« lery of hergic Women,” 16523 - Talon's 
See the reign of 


CaarLes I. Claſs III. 


ROBERTUS MENTETHUS9, a8. 
moneto, Scotus; P. Mignard p. Rome, 1656, R. 


Lochon fe. 1661 ; band, cloak, and coif. Under the 


oval are theſe lines: 


Hic eſt quem legis et ſtupes legendo, 
Toto nobili 1. n 
Illum, inter ſcopulos & ilicets, 
Sub cœli genuit rigentis axe 
Horrens Scotia triſtibus pruinis : 
Ne tu forte putes fuiffe Gallum, 
Facundos, lepidos, et elegantes 
Toto nobilis orbe Salmoneti 
Qui Galle,” legis et ſtupes libellos. 
| Mo! heh * Xgid. Menagius.” 
This inſcription is at p. 120 of Menage's 
« Poems,” the 8th edition, Amſterdam, 1687, 
where is alſo the following epigram, which con- 
tains all that I know of his character: 


„Sometimes written Montetbus, He is placed bere as a Scots 


_ tifb biſtorian, 
| + 3» Hy 
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| In Libros Hiſtariarum Britannicarum Rokerti 
dete fi Salmoneti, 

Aſpera dumolis genuit quem Scotia ſyluis; 
Quem hlando extepit Gallia culta ſinu; 

Ea voluit grates; genti devinctus utrique; 
Et potuit, dignas Romy Monrzrios. 
Gallorum lingua, feclis memoranda futuris, 
Scotorum fcripfit fortia facta ducum,  —=- 
I do not remember to haye ſeen any of this 

author's writings quoted, except his © Hiſtory 


10 of Great Britain. | 
JOHN MARSH AM, . the celebrated 


author of the Canon Chronicus, See the reign 
of CHARLES II. | | 
GULIELMUS DUGDALE, A.. go, 
1656 Hollar ſe. Frontiſpiece to his © Hiſtory of 
* Warwickſbire ;” fol. * 55 
William Dugdale, who was the moſt labori- 
ous and juficious antiquary of his age, has reſ- 
cued from oblivion an infinite number of curi- 


and antiquities of his own country. His Mo- 
* naſticon Anglicanum,“ in three volumes fo» 
lio, in which Roger Dodſworth bad a large ſhare, 
contains an account of the ancient religious 
orders of monks and friars, of the foundations 
of monaſteries, and cathedral and collegiate 
churches, His © Hiſtory of Warwickſhire,” 
ſhews how hiſtories of particular diſtrifts ſhould 
be written, His “ Hiſtory of imbanking and 
* draining the Fens,” which was the moſt eſtima- 


accuracy and judgment. But his Baronage,” 
the firſt genealogical hiſtory of our nobility, is 


I 3 though 


4 
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ous and uſeful records relating to the hiſtory 


ble of his performances, is compiled with great - 


nat ſo accurate as the reſt of his compilations ; 
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© though it has its merit “. His Hiſtory of St. 
« Paul's Cathedral,” his“ Origines Juridiciales,” 
.and ſeveral other works, are in their kind equal- 
ly valuable ; and his. books in general are of 
| Hecial uſe to the readers, as well as the writers 
of Engliſh hiſtory. - It is remarkable, that the 
publication of the Monaſticon” was produc- 
tive of many law-ſyits, by the revival of old 
writings; and that the Puritans were highly 
offended at it, as they looked upon it as a large 
ſtep towards introducing Popery +, Ob. 10 Feb. 
1685.6. 5 x 


ELIAS ASHMOLE, Mercuriophilus 
Anglicus. Before his © Faſciculus Chemicus.” 
Elias ASHMOLE; Faitborne ſc. a buſt; 41s. 


Faithorne was paid 7 l. for engraving this head. 


ELIAS A8HMOLE: copied from Faitborne by Mi- 
chael Vandergucht. Before the © Antiquities of Berk- 
« ſhire,” d vo. . 3 

ELIAS ASHMOLE, together with the head of 
Lilly the Aſtrologer: J. Lodge ſe. Before their 
lives and that of Charles I. 1774, 8ve. 


* Mr. Charles Hornby, clerk of the Pipe-office, publiſhed an 


anonymous octavo pamphlet, in 1738, with this title: © Three 
« Letters, containing Remarks on ſome of the numberleſ Er- 
i rors and Deſects in Dugdale's Baronage,” Mr. Hearne, hav- 
ing mentioned the “ Baronage,” in a note on p. 25x of “ Lib. 
« Nig. Scaccarii,” adds: © Specimen ſatis amplum-errorum Dug- 


% dalianorum in libellum, memorie cauſa, retulit Antonius a 


« Wood, opuſcolum in Muſeo Aſhmoliano advſervatum nondum 
« autem in lucem editum.” ; 

+ Warton's Life of Dr. Bathurſt,” p. 148. It is alſo obſerv- 
able, that this being almoſt the only one of our books that finds 
- ready admittance into the libraries of monks, has rendered it 

rce. | 
We are informed, at p. 81 of his © Diary,” that he © fat for 
« a ſecond picture to Mr, Ryley.“ Ihave 2 neither of theſe 


wp 


Elias 
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Elias Aſhmole, whom Mr. Wood Rtyles 
« The greateſt” virtuoſo and curioſo that was 
« ever known or read of in England,” had a 
happy facility in learning every art or ſcience 

to which he applied himſelf, He ſtudied aſtro- 
logy, botany, chemiſtry, heraldry, and antiqui- 
ties; in all which he was a great proficient; In 
the latter end of the reign of Charles I. he re- 
tired to the pleaſant village of Englefield in 
Berſkſhire, where he amuſed himſelf with bo- 
tany. The time he ſpent in this delicious re- 
tirement appears to have been the happieſt part 
of his life. In 1650, he publiſhed, under the 
feigned name of James Haſolle, eſq. his Faſ- 
« ciculus Chemicus, or Chemical Collections, 
« expreſſing the Ingreſs, Progreſs, and Egreſs, 
« of the ſecret Hermetic Science, &c.” 1 2mo, 
His Theatrum chemicum Britannicum.” 
publiſhed in 4to. 1652, contains many pieces 
of our old hermetic philoſophers. This work 
gained him a conſiderable reputation, which was 
very much increaſed by his laborious and accu- 
rate * Hiſtory of the Order of the Garter,” 
publiſhed in folio, 1672*. He has not taken 
proportionable pains in his “ Antiquities of 
* Berkſhire,” which might have been much 
more complete, He enjoyed ſeveral lucrative 
places under the government, in the reign of 
Charles IT. It is well known that he, in his 
life-time, founded the Muſeum at Oxford, which. 
bears his name, Ob. 18 May, 1692, At. 76. 


He informs us himſelf, that he made an expenſive aud labo- 
rious collection of materials for the Lives of the Companions 
of the Order of the Garter .“ Theſe are probably in the Mu- 
ſeum at Oxford. See Anftis's © Regiſter of the Garter,” vol. ii, 

p. 159, | | 


1 « Hi,” p. 643. | 
13 'GULI- 
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GULIELMUS BURTON, LL. Bac. 
cen; , Ec 
William Burton was ſome time uſher to Tho- 
mas Farndby; a famous ſchoel-maſter in Kent, 
and was himſelf afterwatds a ſchol · maſter at 
Kingſton upon Thames. When he was at the 
univ erſity, he was patroniaed by the very learn- 
ed Mr. Allen, of Gloceſter-Hall, who appointed 
him Greek lecturer there. He had the hon6ur 
of ſpeaking a funeral oratibn upon the death of 
that excellent perſon, which was much applaud- 
ed for its pfopriety and elegance. He wrote 
annotations upon the firſt of Clement's Epiſtles, 
in Engliſh, and hiſtories of the Greek and Per- 
fian tongues, in Latin; both which were pub- 
liſhed in 1657. His principal work is his learn- 
ed Commentary on Antoninus his Itinerary, 
$ or Journies of the Roman Empire, ſo far as 
ce it concerneth Britain,” 1658; fol. to which is 
refixed his head. At page 136 of this book, 
e gives ſome account of his family, and tells 
us that his great grandfather expired with exceſs 
of joy, ypon his being informed of the death of 
queen Mary, Ob. 28 Dec: 1657. 


RICHARDUS KILBURNE, Topo: 
graphiz Cantianz author, Et. 52, 16571 T. 


This perſon was author of the © Survey of 
Kent,“ 1659; 4to, Several of our greateſt 
antiquaries ſpeak of his book as modern and 
ſuperficial, and conſequently of ſmall value, 
Bee p. 45 of Kennet's © Life of Somner,” be- 
fore the ſecond edition of that author's Trea- 
te riſe of Gavelkind,” 1726, 40; and p. 15. 

of = ſecond edition of ** Nicolſon's Hiſtorical 
© # Library,” 37144 folio, 
aa JOHN 


— 


- 
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JOHN GREAVES, inſcribed, Efigies 


« Jobamis Gravii, A. D. 1650. E. M. fec. * 
This eminent mathematician and antiquary 
was maſter in a high degree, of the natural and 
acquired qualifications which were neceſſary to 
extend thoſe branches of ſcience to which he 
applied himſelf. He was ' educated at Baliol 


Merton. He was afterwards, on the foot of 
his great merit, choſen geometry profeſſor of 
Greſham College, His ardent thirſt of knowledge 
ſoon carried him into ſeveral parts of Europe, 
where he eagerly ſeized every opportunity of 
improving it. His next voyage was into. the 


Eaſtern countries; where nothing remarkable. 


in the heavens, earth, or even ſubterranean 
places, ſeems to have eſcaped his nice obſerv- 
ation, He, with indefatigable induſtry, and 
at the peril of his life, collected a conſi- 
derable number of Arabic, Perſic, and Greek 
manuſctipts for archbiſhop Laud. Of theſe 
he well knew the value, as he was a maſter of 
the —_—_ in which they were written, He 
alſo collected for that prelate many oriental 
ms and coins T. He took a more accurate 
urvey of the Pyramids than any traveller who 
- went before him. On his return from the Eaſt, 
he viſited ſeveral parts of Italy a ſecond time. 

* In the improy f Ward's Lives of the Greſham P 
6 alte. in Nn under Jon — — at p. 
752, is the following additional paragraph z © The reverend Mr, 
„Edward Browne, great grandſon of Dr. Thomas Greaves |, 
* and rector of Waleſby, in Lincolnſhire, has the head of Mr. 
« John Greaves, etched on à copper-plate ; ſeveral copies of 
a which 12 * off at the expence of the reverend Dr, 


+ He ranged the coins which the archbiſhop preſented to the 
univerſity, in their proper order, and was appointed keeper of 


} Brotber to John. 


14 "During. 


College in Oxford, from whence he removed to 
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During his ſtay at Rome, he made a particular 
enquiry into the true ſtate of the ancient weights 


and meaſures.” Soon after he had finiſhed his 


ſecond voyage, he was choſen Savilian profeſſor 


of aſtronomy at Oxford. He was eminently 


qualified for his profeſſorſhip, as the works 


of ancient and modern aſtronomers were 


familiar to him, His books relating to orien- 


tal learning, his Pyramidographia, or a De- 


6 ſcription of the Pyramids ia Eypt,” his 


= Epoche Celebriores,” and other curious and 


uſeful pieces, of which Dr. Ward has given us 
a catalogue *, ſhew him to have been a great 
man. Thoſe which he intended to publiſh 
would have ſhewn him ta be a greater; but he 


was ſtopped in his career by death, the 


8th of October, 1652, in the 5oth year of his 
age. AEN 
JONAS MOORE, t. 35. 1649; H. 


Stone p. T. Croſs ſc. ſmall. There is another head 
pf him before his Arithmetic;“ 8vo. 1660. 


Jonas Moore, one of the moſt eminent ma- 
thematicians of his age, was born at Whitlee F 


in Lancaſhire, He had a ſtrong propenſity to 
mathematical ſtudies from his childhood, and in 


the early part of his life taught the mathematics 
in London for his ſupport. He was employed 
by the commiſſioners for draining and dividing 


the fens; and in his ſurvey took notice that the 


ſea made a curve line on the beach, from which 
he took the hint to keep it effectually out of 
Norfolk. This added much to his reputation. 
Mr. Aubrey informs us, that he made a model 
of a citadel, for Cromwell to bridle the city of 


o See Ward's Lives of the profeſſors of Greſham College.” 


q Spelt File, jn Spelman's “ Villare Anglicum,” 
— London, 
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London, which was in the poſſeſſion of Mr. 
Wild; and that this citadel was to have been 
the croſs- building of St. Paul's church *. He 

tronized the famous Mr. Flamſteed, who had 
bot a very ſcanty ſubſiſtance at Cambrid 
when he took him under his protection. He 
and Sir Chriſtopher Wren are ſaid to have per- 
ſuaded Charles II. to build the Obſervatory at 
Greenwich, in which Flamſteed was placed. 
He was the firſt Engliſhman that compoſed a 
« Syſtem of the Mathematics,“ which was 

ubliſhed in two volumes 4to. 1681. He was 
knighted by Charles II. who appointed him ſur- 
veyor-general of the ordnance. Sixty pieces of 
artillery, equal to'the number of his years, were 
diſcharged at the Tower at his funeral. O5. 
Aug. 1659+. See more of him in Birch's 
« Hiſtory of the Royal Society,” vol. iv. p. 
106, 


THOMAS HOBBES, of Maltnſbury, a 
famous philoſopher and mathematician, See the 
reign of Charles II. | 


GULIELMUS LEYBOURN, phi- 
lom. At. 27; oval; 40. i 

| GutiteLMus LET BOURN, A. 30; Gaywood f. 
12mo. Before his * Arithmetic.” Lee the reign of 
CrHarLEs II. | 


SULIELMUS BAGWELL, At. 66, 
1959. 

In traffick firſt his youthful time he ſpent, 
And over ſeas to foreign countries went: 


* MS, in the Aſhmolean Muſeum,” whence the above ac- 
count of him is chiefly taken. Mr. Aubrey conciudes the ſhort 
ſketch of his biſtory with ſaying, that he was a good mathema- 
* rician, and a good fellow,” : 


| 1 Aſhmole's « Diary.“ a 
| | | But 
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« But nature croſſed him there, knowing his 


| «© parts. Kt. n | 
ri Were deſtined rather · to improve the arts: 
4 His ſerious hours on thein, his hours of lei- 


, % fure; 7 "8 ö ö 44 
* Elſewhere the firſt; the next here brings you 
0 pleaſure;” 
William Bagwell was author of * The My 
< tery of Aſtronomy made eaſy to the meiineſt 

« Capacity,“ 16351 8vv. TI have not ſeen the 

book to which the portrait abote-deſcribed ap- 
| pears to have been prefixed: ans 
JOHN EV ELIN, elq. Gaywoed ad vi- 
yo del. & f. 1654. See 12 205 of Cars 
JAMES HARRINGTON, Eſq. &c. 
From an original pitlure in the poſſeſſion of Jobn 
Hudſon, e/q. of Beſſingby, in Yorkſpire. Marchi f. h. 

. MEZZ, | 
Sir Jalits HarrinoTol , Et. 45, 16543 
Faithorne ſc. 40. 

James HarrINGTON, eſq. P. Ley p. Hollar f. 
1658 4to. There is a copy of this head by 'Mithat! 
VJVandergucbt. 

This political projector was author of a cele- 
brated book, intitled, © The Commonwealth of 

« Oceana;” in which he has laid down a plan 
for an everlaſting republic, the government of 
| which is to be kept vp by rotation; There is 

great ingenuiĩty in this work; but it is, in many 

inſtances, as refined, and conſequently as im- 

practicable, as the Republic” of Plato, or the 

„ Utopia” of More. The author, who was 2 
great viſionary, was ſanguine enough to expect 

to ſee it put in execution. Baxter's '* Holy 

| He was never knighted. 
cc Com- 
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« Cotninbtrwealth“ was avowedly levelled at 
this political romance. But Hartibgion, who 
expreſſed a great contempt. for that perform- 
ance, did not vouchſafe to write a ſerious an- 
ſwer to it; but affected to mel author in a 

very cavalier manner, in 2 ſheer full of 
cant and ridicule. editions of Harring- 
torl's works have been * N. of late years. 
OB. 11 Sept. 1677. KaTHAakings Hak- 
RING TON, Claſs II. 


ALGERNON SYDN®EY, a mote tatio- 
nal and maſterly writer on government than Har- 
rington. See the reign of HARLES II. 


ROBERT LOVE DAT, o#agon; on the 
top, * Lucidamant; Faithorne ſc. d vo. There is a 
copy of this before his ** Letters,” 1659; 8v0. 

Robert Loveday was tranſlator of the three 
\ firſt parts of © Cleopatra,” and author of a 
book of letters; both which performances were 
in good eſteem, It appears from the latter, that 
he was an upper ſervant in lord C's family, at 
Nottingham, at the time of the Interregnum. 
There is a familiar openneſs in his letters; which 
intimates that the author never intended they 
ſhould be made public. * 
N 3 MASSINGBERD,; Croſs ſc. 

0. | : # 
This perſon was author of a folio, entitled, 
* Council and Admonition to his Children; 
Lond. 1656; to which his print is prefixed, 


Ber ſeveral authors on muſic in the next Claſs, 
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Sir BALTHASAR GERBIER. See 
the reign of CuaRLESs I. Claſs V. and X. See allo 
the reign of CnazLes II. Claſs IX. 


 RICHARDUS ELTON, generoſus 
Briſtol. nec non artis militaris magiſter, Ann. 
1649, At. 39; J. Droęſbout ſe: 5. ſh. 
55 Under the print are eight verſes, Which I ſhall 
| | ' tranſcribe, as they may ſerve as à ſpecimen of 
the encomiums which have been formerly la- 
viſhed upon authors, whoſe works are now uſed 
for waſte paper. 


64 If Rome unto her conqu'ring Cæſars raiſe 
* Rich obeliſks, to crown their deathlefs praiſe; 
„ What monument to thee muſt Albion rear, 
« To ſhew thy motion in a brighter ſphere ? 
„This art's too dull to do't; tis only done 
« Beſt by thyſelf : ſo lights the world the ſun, 
We may admire thy face, the ſculptors art, 
* But we are extaſy d at th' inward part.” 
Richard Elton was author of © A complete 
& Body of the Art Military, being plain and 
perfect Directions for the ordering and fram- 
ing of an Army, both of Horſe and Foot: 
* together with the Manner of Fortifications, 
* and the Art of Gunnery” fol. to which his 
head is prefixed. I find by Clavel's “ Cata- 
logue,” that this book was reprinted after the 
Reſtoration, I need not inform the reader, that 
the art of war has been almoſt totally changed 
fince the publication of this work. 


WILLIAM BARIFFE, who in; the 
year 1642, was a major in col. Hamden's regi- 
. ment*, flouriſhed during the Interregnum. He 


® See the © Liſt of the Armies,” publiſhed in 1642. 
28 was 


Ciass IN, o ENGLAN D. _ 
was author of a book of “ Military Diſcipline,” 
of which there. have been ſeveral editions. The 
laſt edition was, I think, printed in folio, 166 1. 
There is a head of him by Glover, in 8vo. and an- ra 
other by an unknown hand, prefixed to this book. 7 
I have ſeen a third print of him in armour, with 

a ſaſh about his waiſt. The name of Philip Skip- 

pon is affixed to ſome of the latter impreſſions. | 


RIC. RAWL INS; R. Gayword F. 1656. 
This perſon, who ſtyles himſelf . Profeſſor, 
1c of Arithmetic in Great Yarmouth,” was au- 
thor of a practical treatiſe on that art, pub- 
liſhed in 1656, 8vo. before which is the head 
above deſcribed, engraved much in the manner 
of Hollar, of whom Gaywood was a diſciple 
r 


THOMAS WILLSFOR D, t. 46; 
R. Vaughan ſc. Under the print are four verſes, 
figned M. Boteler. R 
Thomas Willsford was author of a book in 
8vo. called © Nature's Secrets,, or the Hiſtory 
of the Generation of Meteors,” 1658; which 
he dedicates to the lady Stafford, ſiſter to lord 
Henry Stafford. At the concluſion he ſigns 
himſelf © her affectionate kinſman.“ M. Bote- 
ler, whoſe name is affixed to the lines at the 
bottom of the print, addreſſes a long copy ,of 
verſes to his honoured uncle upon his book of 
meteors. Thomas Willsford was alſo author of 
2“ Treatiſe of Arithmetic,” in 8vo. His head, 
by Vaughan, is prefixed to both his books. 
Cocker, .Leyburn, Hill, and others, have much 
improved the art of arithmetic, ſince the two 
laſt· mentioned authors wrote on that ſubject. 
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I WILLIAM LILLY, ftydent in aſtro. 
87 Hollar f. I 2/0; 

45 Latz a {OA 
Ply - Tay , ina th 


In the Aſamalean Muſeum is his portrait; 
which was the property of the faunder. It may 
be depended upon far the likeneſs. 


William Lilly was a native of Diſeworth, in 
Leiceſterſhire, He was, for ſeveral years, in 
— condition of a ſervant; but having the good 

ck to marry his maſter's widow, with a for- 
tune of 1000 l. he applied himſelf to the ſtudy 
of aſtrolpgy. He made fo great 2 proficiency, 

hat in ſeven or A weeks he perfectly under- 
ſtogd how to ſer à figure. He i intimates, that 
re was ſomething ſupernatural in the progreſs 
he made in this art; as he tells us, that “ he 
* prayed far ſeveral weeks to thoſe angels who 
were thought and believed by wiſe 
«teach and inſtruct in all the eren I li tral ſei. 
« ences *.“ In 1647, he finiſhed his book call. 
ed « Chriſtian Aftrology;” but has not any 
where ſignified that the angels lent him their 
Err in that work z nor does it appear that 
there is any thing in it more than e author 
himſelf was well able to perform +. It is very 
certain that he regarded Judicial aſtrology as 3 
fcience; and it is no leſs certain that he 
tuted his pen to the political 2 of the 
Periament nk of Cromwell ! ING 


© He ſays, that “ the * v rely ſpeak 
« or Naber ane = n they do ſpe kt the Me much much 
« jn the throat.” Lilly's © Life, "by 1 p- 88, laſt edit. 


+ There is before this book a good head of the author, by 


M Il. 
1. When Cromwell was in Scotland, a ſoldier ſtood with 
66 "A: s (Merlinus) Anglicus in his hand, and faid, as the 225 
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predictions and 7 re perfect ſuited 
ta the enthuſiaſm af theſe — and Lilly well 
knew how to apply them to the hopes and fears 
of the populace. He was frequently ambigu- 
ou and oracular, and ſometimes amuſed the 
people with hieroglyphics z many of which, as 
we are told by Mr. Aubrey, he ſtole from an 
old monkiſh manuſcript. Moore, the alma- 
nack-maker, has talen ſeveral from him; and 
there is no doubt but fame future almanack- 
e ſteal them from Moore. Ob. June g, 
. 8603S: 1 2 


JOHN BOOKER; Holler f. y2ime: 


John Booker was bred a haberdaſher +; but | 
quitted this employment, and followed that of 


e ral troops paſſed by him, Lo hear what Lilly faith, you are 9 
* promiſed — fight it out, brave boys — then read «x | 
« that monthꝰ's prediction.“ —“ Life,” p- 83. - 

* Lilly, though known to be an impoſtor f, had, however, a 
penſion of an hundred pounds a year conferred on him by the 
council of ſtate. The royaliſts treated bim with ridicule and 
contempt. He is the Sidrophel of Butler: and fir John Birken- 
head, in his © Paul's Church-Yard 6,“ ſatirizes his almanack, 
where be mentions “ __ Anglicus, the Art of diſcovering 
« all that never was, and all that never ſhall be.” Gataker, who 
well knew the futility of his art, calls him * blind buzzard 1. 

the 
y 


He ſeems to have been checked by no ſcruples in promatin 
rebellion z and indeed tells us bimſelf, that he “ engaged 
and foul in the cauſe of the parliament 4.“ 

The Life of Lily, by himſelf, together with bis Life of 
Charjes I. and that of his friend Aſhmole, written by that author 
by way of diary, have, as they were become very ſcarce, been . 
lately republiſhed by Thomas Davies. A full Anſwer to a con- 
* fuſed mixture of falſe, traiterous, and contradictory Obſerva- 
« tions on the Life and Actions of the late King Charles, pub- 
„ liſhed by William Lilley, in July, 1651,” is one of the Hif- 
« torical Diſcourſes” of Sir Edward Walker, 1905, fol.“ 

So Lilly informs us: but Mr. Wood ſays, that he was bred 
a clerk under an alderman of London: this alderman was probably 
a haberdaſher, * TP 


See Thourloe's (4 State Paperrs,” v. 431. | 
y This pamphlet is a facetiovs ſatire apon various books well known at 
this time, and ſuppoſed to be ſold in St. Paul's Church-yard. 


|| Gataker's Notes on the ad Verſe of the k. Cha of Jeremiah, in 
« Afl:mbly's Annotations,” * * * 


+ Lilly's Life,” p. 45. 2 
a writing 
8 : 
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_ a vriting - maſter, at Hadley in Middleſex, - He 
in a few years rendered himſelf ſo eminent, that 
he was appointed licenſer of mathematical 
books; under which were included all thoſe 
that related to the celeftial ſciences. Lilly tells 
us, that he once thought him the greateſt aſtro. 
loger in the world; but it appears that he 
- afterwards ſunk in his eſteem, and that he 
thought himſelf a much greater man. We are 
told by the ſame author, that * he had a cu- 
« rious fancy in judging of thefts, and as 
« ſucceſsful in reſolving love queſtions,” which 
was a capital branch of his trade. George 
Wharton, who was formerly one of his aſtrolo- 
gical friends, had a great quarrel with him, 
which occaſioned his publiſhing, Mercurio- 
ce ccelico Maſtix; or an Anti-caveat to all ſuch 
6 have. heretofore had the misfortune to be 
te cheated and deluded by that great and trai- 
ce terous impoſtor, John Booker; in an An- 
„ ſwer to his frivolous Pamphlet, entitled, 
« Mercurius Ccelicus, or a Caveat to all the 
« People of England;“ Oxon. 1644; 410. 
The only work of Booker, worth the reader's 
notice, is his Bloody Iriſh Almanack,” which 
contains ſome memorable particulars relative to 
the war in Ireland. Ob. April, 1667. 


Captain GEORGE WHARTON, fx 
verſes; Here = true Counterfeit,” &c. This 
rint may be placed iu the preceding reign; 
- GeorcE WHARTON, fix verſes; * Wiſe Na- 
arg” Ve | | 
' Grorce WAR TOR, by Faitborne; fix verſes; 
& Who tiews,” c. NE 
George Wharton was deſcended from a gen- 


teel family in Weſtmoreland, He ſpent the 
| | greateſt 


- 
Pd 


\ 
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reateſt part of his patrimony in the ſervice of 
Charles I. for whom he raiſed a fine troop of 
horſe, which he commanded in perſon. When 
he could no longer keep the field, he retired to 
his ſtudies, which he purſued with uncommon 
application ; particularly that of aſtrology, to 
which he had a ſtrong and early propenſity. His 


progreſs in this art was ſuitable to his paſſion. 


for itz and he was looked upon by the royaliſts 
as equal, at leaſt, to Lilly and Booker, of whom 
he was the rival and antagoniſt, He was author 
of- Almanacks, Mercuries, and ſeveral aſtro- 
nomical pieces. We are indebted to him for a 
chronology of the battles, ſieges, and other re- 
markable occurrences of the civil war, ſince 
printed, with many additions, in the Hiſto- 


« rian's Guide,” and of late years in Salmon's 


« Chronological Hiſtorian.” He had a knack 
of verſifying, which he exerciſed in little ſallies 
of drollery and fatire, which are interſperſed 
with his aſtrological works. Upon the Reſto- 
ration he was appointed treaſurer and paymaſter 
of the ordnance, and created a baronet, which 
ſet him above the profeſſion of an author. The 
name of Nawortb, the anagram of Wharton, is 
ſometimes prefixed to his almanacks. Ob. 12 
Aug. 1681. See the reign of CHarLEs II. 


JOHANNES GADBURIUS, philo- 
math, matus comitat. Oxon. An. 1627. At. 31; T. 


Croſs ſc. Over his bead are the ſun, moon, and ſtars; 
his left hand reſts on a celeſtial globe, and the book of 


Heaven is open before him *.—T he print is before his 


Doctrine of Nativities,” 1658 ; fol. 
Jonanwss Gapsuravs; Croſs ſc. 12 0. 


cant the book /is an aſtrological ſcheme, inſcribed «Lib, 
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* See * Athen. Oxon.” ii, col. 2051. 
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John Gadbury, who ſerved an apprenticeſhip 
with a tailor at Oxford, left that occupation, 


and purſued the vehement inclination he had to 


aſtrology. He learned much of his art from 
Lilly ; under whom he profited to ſuch a de- 
gree, that he was ſoon enabled * to ſet up the 
« trade of almanack-making and fortune-telling 
„for himſelf +.” His pen was employed for 
many years on nativities, almanacks, and prodi. 
gies. Other aſtrologers were content to exerciſe 
their art for the benefit of their own country 
only, but Gadbury exrended his to a remote part 
of the globe; as, in 1674, he publiſhed his 
« Weſt India, or Jamaica Almanack” for that 
year. He calculated the nativities of Charles l. 
the king of Sweden, and fir Matthew Hale; 
all which are in print. He tiles fir Matthew 
« the juſt and pious Scorpioniſt, as he was born 
tc under the celeſtial Scorpion.” He was very 
careful to do juſtice to all the conſtellations, par- 
ticularly to that juſt mentioned, as appears from 


his « Obſequium Rationabile; or a reaſonable 


« Service performed for the celeſtial Sign Scor- 
« pio, in twenty remarkable Genitures of that 
* glorious, but ſtigmatized Horoſcope, againſt 
« the malicious and falfe Attempts of that grand, 
(but fortunate), Impoſtor Mr. William Lil- 
« ly 1.“ He was no leſs careful to do juſtice to 
the merit of his friend Mr. George Wharton, 
moſt of whoſe works he collected and publiſhed, 
in 1683, 8vo, He was living in 169o *, and 


was thought to be alive for many years after his 


deceaſe, as his name continued to be affixed to 
an almanack ſimilar to that which was publiſhed 


+ Wood, ii. col. 686. 


« Tibi brachia contrahit ardens 
« Scorpivs, et celi juſta plus parte reliquit.” 


| ViRkG, 


.- 
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in his life-time, . The black life of John Gad- 


« bury” was written by Partridge. There are 
ſeveral heads of him, which belong to the reiga 
of Charles II. 


JOHN HEYDON, chymiſt and aſtrolo- 
ger. See che reign of Cyarrtes II. 


' GULIELMUS RAMESEY, genero- 


13¹ 


ſus; nat. civitat. Weſtmonaſt. 13 Mar. 1626-27. 


Croſs ſe. b. jb. 


 GutitELMuUs RAMESEY, generoſus; At. 24 


a buſt. | 
William Rameſey was author of a chimerical 
book-in vindication of aſtrology. This man did 
not lopk upon darkneſs as a privation of light, 
but as a real ſubſtance, He aſſerted that it is 
an emanation from dark ſtars, as light is from 
the ſun. He even thought this abſurdity ſup · 
ported by ſcripture, where he read of dark - 
« neſs over the land of Egypt, which may be 
« felt ; not diſtinguiſhing betwixt the ſtated 
laws of nature, and the extraordinary agency of 
divine providence; or, in other words, betwixt 
natural and ſupernatural darkneſs. The author 
of Number 582 of the Spectator,“ has made 
himſelf very merry with this profound writer, 
who thought himſelf far more ſagacious than 
the reſt of his aſtrological brethren. He ap- 
to me to be the ſame perſon with Dr. Wil- 
iam Rameſey, who was, perhaps, the moſt cre- 
dulous and confident of all aſtrologers. He was 
mad by the rules of his art, and promiſed him- 
ſelf great affluence of fortune, and much con- 


Jugal felicity; but died poor in a gaol, and had 


ſuch a termagant for his wife as provoked him 


+ Exod. x. 21 
1 de 
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to write, * Conjugium Conjurgium,” which a 
pears to have been written from his feelings 5. 


GULIELMUS WILLIAMS, alias 
WiLLISUM, nat. comitat., Gloc. Janu. 27, 1626; 
philoſophus; At. 32. | 

I am credibly informed that this print was co- 
pied from that of Chriſtian Ravius, profeſſor of 
Oriental languages at Amſterdam. 


William Williams was an aſtrologer of infe- 
5 rior note, of which many flouriſhed at this pe- 
riod, and after the Reſtoration. The reſpect 
then paid to aſtrologers by the generality of 
men of learning, was equal to the contempt 
they lie under at preſentꝰ. Some among the 
vulgar beheld them with rude admiration, and 
thought that an order of men who were familiarly 
acquainted with the ſtars, and privy to the de- 
crees of Heaven, were in the higheſt degree re- 
ſpectable. Others, who looked upon their art 
as ſorcery, regarded them with horror and de- 
teſtation. The white witches were commonly 
thought to be maſters of the black art; but were 
ſuppoſed to have too much probity to put it in 
- practice. . 5 3 


ROBERT MAY, ,.. 51, 1660; fix verſes; 
« What wouldſt thou view,” Sc. Before bis Ac- 
e compliſbed Cook,” 1660; 8vo. | 


Robert May, who was ſon of a cook retained 
by the old lady Dormer, was, at her expence, 
ſent over to France, to improve himfelf in the 


© See Dr. Raus Er's article in the reign of Charles II. 
The famous Mr, Joſeph Mede ſpent much of his time in the 
ſtudy of aſtrology ; and the moſt valuable of Lilly's aſtrological 
books belonged to the excellent biſhop Bedell, whoſe “ Life“ 
was written by Dr. Burnet. See Lilly's © Life,” p. 23, edit. 


1715. 
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art of cookery. Upon his return to England. 
he was bound apprentice to Arthur Holling(- 
worth, cook to the grocer's company and the 

Star- chamber. Upon his leaving his Maſter, he 
entered into the ſervice of lady Dormer, who 
kept four cooks beſides our author and his fa- 
ther. Such notable houſes (ſays he) were then 
« kept, the glory of that, and the ſhame of the 
« preſentage: then were thoſe golden days where- 
« jn were practiſed the triumphs and trophies 
« of cookery : then was hoſpitality eſteemed, 
© neighbourhood preſerved, the poor cherithed, 
«and God honoured.” After the deceafe of 
the hoſpitable lady Dormer, he ſerved the lord 
Caſtlehaven, and ſeveral others of the nobility 
and gentry; and was, in 1659, when he pur 
the laſt hand to his book, in the ſervice of. lady 

Englefield. The author's fundamental priaci- 

ple ſeems to be, to make things palatable with any 
ingredients, or at any expence, This has been 
followed by a multitude of other writers on 
cookery ; and is indeed apparent in every book 
on that art, from the Queen's Cloſer opened,“ 
down to the laſt of the modern ſyſtems, He has 
given us a handſome bill of fare for lent ; which 
conſiſts of ſixteen articles in the firſt courſe, and 
as many in the ſecond. The pudding branch 
has been greatly improved by our late writers, 
one of whom has publiſhed one hundred diffe- 
rent receipts for puddings. Our author May 
has wholly omited to treat of the myſtery of 
carving, which is anatomically diſcuſſed in ſeve- 
ral ſubſequent treatiſes; in one or two of which 
is a ſet of rules for doing the honours of the ta- 
ble. —See more of this man in the account. of 
him before his book *. £ 1 

n 


* The author of the © School of Inſtruction for the Officers of 
the Mouth,” flouriſhed at the ſame time with May. He * 
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An IRISH AUTHOR. 
TJACOBUS WARE us, eq. aurat. Kc. 


Viertue fe. b. fb. Before bis works. 


Sir James Ware, auditor-general of Ireland, 
and one of the privy-council in that kingdom, 
in the reigns of Charles I. and II. was one of the 
moſt able and induſtrious antiquaries of his time. 
The grand object of his reſearches was the hiſtory 
and antiquities of his own country; for which 
he made very copious collections, and on which 
he publiſhed ſeveral eſtimable pieces. One of 
the moſt conſiderable of his writings is his book 
* De Hibernia et Antiquitatibus ejus, Diſquiſi- 
« tiones,” 8vo ; of which two editions were pub- 
liſbed during the interregnum. His ſon, Robert 
Ware, eſq. tranſlated all his works that have 
any relation to the kingdom of Ireland, and 
publiſued them in one volume folio, 1505. 
This edition is improved to three volumes in fo- 
lio, by Walter Harris, eſq. The learned and 
induſtrious author, who was the Camden of 
his age and nation, died at Dublin, the firſt of 
December 1666. His valuable collection of 
manuſcripts, which were purchaſed by Henry 
earl of Clarendon, were by him brought into 
England, and delivered into the cuſtady of Dr. 
Teniſon, when he was vicar of St, Martin's in 
the Fields. There is a catalogue of them in 
print, by Edm, Gibſon, B. A. afterwards biſhop 
of London. ; 

. . bd * ints in 
N ee e. Fm 


This practice continued for many years. It ſeems to bave re- 


quired almoſt as much time as dreſſing an elegant dinner. 
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ARTISTS ab 


PAINTERS of HISTORY, &. 


ISAAC FULLER, ipſe p. T. Chambers ſc. 
In the ** Anecdotes Painting; 4to. There is a 
8 portrait of him, by himſelf, in the picture 

allery at Oxford. 

Fuller was a diſciple of Francis Perrier, who 
etched the antique ſtatues and bas reliefs, He 
was as excellent in portrait, as he was deficient in 
hiſtory. He painted the altar pieces at All Sauls 
and Magdalen College, in Oxford: both which 
are very indifferent performances. He has, in 
the latter, imitated the laſt judgment of Michael 

Angelo, in which he has not ſucceded. There 

is in the picture by that celebrated maſter a 

wildneſs of invention; but it is the wildnefs of 

a great and irregular genius: Fuller's has more 

the wildneſs of a dream. His colouring is 
harſh and unnatural. Mr. Addiſon has written 

a beautiful Latin poem on this performance, in 

which he has ſhewn himſelf a better painter than 

Fuller. He has deſcribed what ſhould it be, not 

what it is . O6. circ. 1676. 


Foller bas introduced into this pi& are the portrait of an hoſt- 
ler that lived at the Greyhound-Inn at Oxford, who is ſaid to 
have offended him, and to have been therefore placed among the 
damned. This ſeems to he-in conformity with Michael Angelo, 
who has mtroduced into his Laſt Judgment a very ridiculous por- 
trait of the pope's matter of the ceremonies, in as rdiculous a ſi- 
tuatiqn . The painter of the weſt window of the church of 
Fairford, in Gloceſterſhire, has, perhaps for a like-reaſon, exhi- 
bited, in his piece of the Reſurrection, a devil driving an old 
woman into hell in a wheel barrow. 


F The bur: is at the bottom of the piece, and is known by the alto ena, 
See Richardion's “ Account of Statues,” &c. f. 271, ſecond edit. 
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ROBERT ST RE AT ER, or STxzeTER, 
hiſtory painter. See the reign of CHARLES II. 
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PORTRAIT PAINTERS, &c, 


SAMUEL COOPER, an admirable 
painter in miniature, did the portrait of Cromwell, 
See the reign of CHaRLes II. | 


PETER LELY, a German, who came in- 
to England in the late reign, painted the pictures 
of Charles I. and of Cromwell. He practiſed hiſ- 
tory, landſcape, and portrait; but ſoon aban- 
doned the two former branches, and cultivated 
only the latter; in which he ſucceeded. He be- 
came the painter in vogue after the Reſtoration, 
See the reign of CHARLES II. 


ROBERTUS WALKER, pictor; /e 
ipſe p. Lombart ſc. b. ſh... | 

RoßkERRrus WALKER; T. Chambars ſc. In the 
« Anecdotes of Painting; copied from the abave 
print. 4 : 
The original portrait is at Belvoir-caſtle. 
Fhere is another of him, by himſelf, in the 
Picture Gallery in Oxford. 


Robert Walker, a good painter of portraits, 
did thoſe of Cromwell, and many of the parlia- 
ment generals. The grand duke of Tuſcany 

gave 500 l. for a picture of the Protector by his 
hand. This was in the poſſeſſion of a gentlewo- 
man who was related to him, and who aſked 
that ſum for it becauſe ſhe was determined not 
to ſell it. When 'the money was paid by the 
grand duke's agent, ſhe parted from it with re- 
gret. Mr. Miſſon tells us, in his © Travels,” 


that this portrait, and that of Thomas earl of 
| a Oſſory, 


c KX. or ENGLAND. 
Oſſory, were the only pictures of Engliſhmen 


in the Gallery of illuſtrious Generals at Florence. 


This artiſt died ſoon after the Reſtoration. 


E DVARD US MASC ALL, pictor; ipſe 
p. J. Gammon, ſe. 410, _ 
Edward Maſcal painted portraits at the time 


of the Interregnum, but roſe to no great emi- 
nence in his art. | 


BALTHASAR GERBIER. See the 
reigns of CHARLEs I. and II. | 


Major-general L A MBERT; Bannerman ſc. 
In the * Anecdotes of Painting; 410. 


Major-general Lambert took - up the pencil 
for his amuſement, after Cromwell had wreſted 
the ſword from his hand. He painted flowers, 
which he was fond of cultivating. He is ſup- 


poſed to have learned his art of Baptiſt Gaſpars. 
The arts, which flouriſh beſt under an ac- 
compliſhed and munificent monarch, in time of 
peace, ſeemed to be almoſt totally extin&t dur- 
ing the republican government. They could 
ſcarcely be ſaid to revive after the reſlnratiog of 
Charles 1I. 


THOMAS SIMON; a ſmall oval by Ver- 
tue, in bis volume of the © Works of the Simons,” 


plate xxxv. 


Thomas Simon, who was formed in England 
by Briot, a celebrated French medaliſt, rivalled 
the claſſic artiſts of antiquity. He and his maſ- 
ter were retained in the fe rvice of Charles I. but 
almoſt all the capital works of the former were 
executed during the * of Er 

c 
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the dies for whoſe crown +, -half-crown, ſhil. 
ling, and fix-pence were exquiſitely cut by 
him, as were alſo his great ſeal, and that of the 
commonwealth. His trial-piece of the crown 
of Charles II. ſhews to equal advantage the ex- 
cellence of his hand. He was ſometimes aſſiſt- 
ed by his brother Abraham, the ingenious mo- 
deller in wax, of whom there is an account in 
the reign of Charles. | | 


MUSICIAN S. 


HENRY LAWES; Faitborne f. g vo. See 
an account of this excellent maſter of muſic in the 
reign of CHARLEs I. | 


CHRISTOPHORUS SIMPSON; 
J. Carwerden p. Faithorne ſc. Before bis ** Diviſion 
« Violift, or an Introduction to the playing on 4 


Ground; fol. 1659. There is an original por- 


trait of him in the muſic-ſchool at Oxford. 


Chriſtopher Simpſon was patronized by fir 
Robert Bolles, a gentleman of Lincolnſhire; 
who having a ſeat in parliament, ſometimes re- 
ſided in London, and Mr. Simpſon with him. 
He was a great compoſer of inſtrumental muſic, 
and excelled on the diviſion viol, Beſides the 
work above-mentioned, he made large annota- 


+ This piece, which has abont the edge a motto from Terence, 
« Has f niſi periturus mihi adimat nemo,” is ſcarce. It fold, 
« Credite, poſteri !”' at the late Mr, Weſt's ſale, for fixty-eight 
pounds. I, who know not who was the purchaſer, and theretore 
am abſolutely free from perſonal prejudice, cannot help obſerving, 
that he appears to be far gone in the phrenſy of the virtu. Dr 
Mee, though a virtuoſo himſelf, would, ſurely, in this inſtance 
have pronounced him inſane, if he had given only a quarter of 
2 Seil. Ang. Scot. et Hib. which are in the legend of the obverſe. V. Te- 
rent. 66 Andr.“ act. iv. ſc. 2. J. 14. 
tions 
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tions on © The Art of fetting, or compoſing 
« Muſic;” Lond. 1655. He alſo publiſhed a 
very good © Compendium of practical Muſic; 
' & containing, 1. The Rudiments of Song; 2. 
« The Principles of Compoſition: 34 The Uſe of 
« Diſcords; 4. The Form of figurative Deſcant : 
« 5, The Contrivance of Canon;“ 8vo. ſeveral 
times printed *, Before this is a ſmaller head 


than that above-deſcribed, engraved by the ſame - 


hand. The author, who was a Roman Catho- 
lic, died in the houſe of his patron, ſoon after 
the Reſtoration . See the reign of CHARLES II. 


JOHANNES GAMBLE, philomuſi- 
cus; T. Croſs ſe. b. G. \ | 

John Gamble was regularly bred to muſic 
under Ambroſe Beyland, a noted maſter of that 
art, with whom he ſerved an apprenticeſhip. 
Upon his leaving his maſter, he became one of 
the muſicians to the play-houſe, and afterwards 
cornet to the king's chapel. After the Reſto. 
ration, he was appointed one of rhe violins to 
Charles II. and compoſer of muſic to the king's 
theatre, He publiſhed « Ayres and Dialogues, 
to be ſung to the Theorbo-Lute, or Baſs- 
« Viol,” 1657 ; fol. before which is his por- 
trait. Some amorous pieces, written by Thomas 
Stanley, eſq. are in this book; before which 
are commendatory verſes by A. Brome, Richard 
Lovelace, &c. a 


* This book has been commended by Dr. Hayes, now profeſ- 
for of muſic at Oxford. by 


+ The above article is chiefly taken from a manuſcript account 


of muſicians, in the Aſhmolean Muſeum, by Mr. Wood. 
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WRITING-MASTERS, &. | 


EDWARD COCKER, K.. 26;, Gy- 
Epwanp CockER, t. 26, 1657 ; oval, adorn. 
ed with foliage; 4to. | 
8 EpwWARD Cocker, At. 28, 1660; copied from 
the next above. See the riign of CHARLEs II. 
: Edward Cocker, who was deſervedly reckon- 
ed among the improvers of the arts. of writing 
and, arithmetic, publiſhed no leſs than fourteen 
copy books, engraved by his own hand. Some 
of his calligraphical pieces, which were done on 
filver plates, have a neatneſs and delicacy ſupe- 
. rior to the reſt. There was never any writing- 
. maſter before or after him who printed ſo much: 
indeed his being ſo general a publiſher has been 
__ juſtly objected to him as a fault. Mr. Evelyn 
. mentions Cocker, Gery, Gething, and Billing(- 
| ley, as comparable with the Italian maſters, 
both for letters and flouriſhes x. Cocker's © Vul- 
«par and Decimal. Atithmetics” have been 
often printed, He was alſo author of a ſmall 
Engliſh dictionary, and editor of a book of ſen- 
tences for writing, called « Cocker's MoraR,” 
Ob. circ. 1677. | 


THOMAS SHELTON, maſter of ſhort- 
hand; t. 49, 1650; 120. | 

 TroMAs SHELTON ; in @ ſmall oval of foliage. 

This is the title to his © Tachy-graphy.” There is a 

ſmall buſt of bim in the Latin edition of this book, 
which was publiſhed in 1671. 5 

Tuomas SHELTON ; à ſmall oval; Croſs ſc. Be- 

fore bis Pſalms in ſb:rt-hand, probably publiſhed at 


0 « Sculptura,” edit. 1759, p. 92. 


this 
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this period. Quære. See an account of him in the 
reign of CHARLEs I. | | 


JEREMIAH RICH; Croſs ſe. 12mo. 
JexEMIAH Rien; 8 vo. 


« Currant verba licet, lingua eſt velocior illis: 


Nondum lingua, ſuum dextra peregit opus.“ 


« The Pen's Dexterity : by theſe incompar- 
« able Contractions, by which a ſentence is as 
« ſoon writ as a Word: allowed by Authority, 


« and paſſed the two Univerſities, with great 


& Approbation and. Applauſe. Invented and 
« taught by Jeremiah Rich, 1659.” This, which 
is his beſt work, is ſuppoſed to be that which is 
recommended by Mr. Locke. 

John Lilburne offered to give the author a 
certificate under his own hand, that he took 
down his trial at the Old Bailey with the greateſt 
exactneſs. The book of Pſalms in Rich's Cha- 
racer is in print. His ſhort-hand was taught 
in Dr. Doddridge's academy at Northampton. 


NOAH BRIDGES: «© Res valet, Ars 
« preflat ; fi Res perit, Ars mihi reſtat;”” 12ms. 
Engraved in the manner of Loggan.- | 

This gentleman, who was educated at Baliol 


College in Oxford, was clerk to the parliament 


that aſſembled there in 1643. He was author 
of „The Art of ſhort and ſecret Writing,” 


1659, 12mo. which it is probable Mr. Wood 
had not ſeen, as he makes no mention of it in 


| his article. His head is prefixed to this book. 


See the reign of CHARLEVõ II. 


JOHN BROWNE, mathematical inſtru- 
ment maker; a whole length: Gaywood ſc. 


Browne, 


x41 


* 
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Browne, in 1656, publiſhed a < tion 
„and Uſe of the Carpenter's Rule,” &c. to 
which is prefixed his print. 
JOHN TRADESCANT, junior, phy- 

ſie-gardiner at Lambeth, and a noted virtuoſo. 
See the reign of Cnaxuas IJ. | 


CLASS XI. 


LADIES, and — of the FEMALE 
| Ex. 


RACMHAE (, MIDDLESEXILZ co 
mitiſſa; Vandyct p. Lombari ſc. Flowers on a tgbl: 
before ber; b. jb. | | 


Rachae}, davghter of Francis Fane, the firſt 
earl of Weſtmoreland. She was firſt married to 
Henry Bourchier, earl of Bath; ſecondly, to 
Lionel Cranfield, the third eanl of Middleſex, 

who ſucceeded his brother James in 1651. 
Lionel. died without iſſue by her, Oct. 26, 

1674. I have ſeen her picture at Baſilden in 
Berkſhire, among the anceſtors of the late lord 

viſcount Fane, She is ſaid to have left a very 

. large ſum to build a private chapel ; but the 
money was never applied to the uſe for which 

it was. intended.. Lord Fane uſed to ſpeak of 

her as a very good woman, Her portrait was 

3 by Vandyck, in the reign of Charles I. 

he print ſhould have been inſcribed, © Lady 

% Rachael Fane, or Rachel Cquanteſs of Bath.“ 

Anachroniſms of this kind are too common 


upon portraits, 
PENELOPE, counteſs of WIL TON; 


a jeuel at ber breaſt ; Holiar F. 12mo, 
Pene- 


cru XI. o ENGLAND. 
Penelope, daughter and heir of ſir Robert 
Naunton, ſecretary of ſtate to James I. and au- 


thor of the Fragmenta Regalia.” She was 
ficſt. married to Paul viſcount Banning, and af- 


terwards to de; * lord Herbert; who, upon 
h 


the death of earl Philip his father, in 1652, be- 
came earl of Pembroke. This is unqueſtion- 
ably the lady here meant. There was not a 
counteſs of Wiltſhire for ſome centuries, till 
Edward VI. created an anceſtor of the duke of 
Bolton earl of Wiltſhire. 9 


The Lady FALCON BERG; G. King ,. 
a medal, In Peck's Life of Cromwell.” We are 
told by Dr. Swift, in vol. iv. p. 94, of his Let- 
« ters,” that ſhe was extremely like the pictures 
he had ſeen of her father. | 


Mary, third daughter of Oliver Cromwell, 
a lady of great beauty, but of greaterſpirit, 


was ſecond wife of Thomas lord viſcount Fal- 
conberg. Biſhop Burnet, who ſtyles her @ wiſe 
and worthy woman, ſays, that « ſhe was more 
« likely, to have maintained the poſt (of pro- 
« rector) than either of her brothers; accord- 
© ing to a ſaying that went of her, 4 That thoſe 
* who wore breeches deſerved petticoats better; 
but if thoſe in petticoats had been in breeches, 
they would have held faſter *.” After Ri- 
chard was depoſed, who, as ſhe well knew, was 
never formed for regal power, ſhe exerted her- 
ſelf in behalf of Charles II. and is ſaid to have 
had a great and ſucceſsful hand in his Reſtora- 


tion. It is very certain that her huſband was 
ſent to the Tower by the committee of ſafety, - 


a little before that great event, and that he ſtood 
*Burnet's * Hiſt, of his own Time,” p. 83. 
very 
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very high in the king's favour +. O5. March 
14, 17122 e eee 
Domina PAST ON. 1639; Faithorne ſc. ö. 
. This print is companion to that of Sir Wm. Paſ. 


, 
- 


© This lady appears from the arms, which are 
a a chevron. r= three owls, to be the ſecond 
wife of fir, William Paſton. His firſt was Ca- 
tharine, eldeſt daughter of Robert Bertie, earl of 
Lindſey, who received his death's wound, va- 
liantly fighting for Charles I. at Edge-hill; and 
rand-daughter of the gallant Peregrine, lord 
Willooghby of Ereſby. It is obſervable that 
this lady and her huſband were deſcended from 
two of the braveſt men that we read of in our 
Engliſh annals. See Biographia Britannica,“ 
article BER TIE. See alſo PAs rom, Claſs VIII. 


| The Lady ELEANOR TEMPLE; 
' Gaywood f. 1658; 12mo. + | 


I am credibly informed, that lady Falcon - 
A eftablithed mas Ag When the — in — —_— 
St. Anne's, Soho; when in the country, to Chiſwick. She was 

.a very gentee] woman, but pale and fickly, She was known to 
be very charitable. From the information of a perſon who knew 
her in the decline of life. See a remarkable paſſage concerning 
me Dr., Z. Grey's Review of Neal's Hiſtory of the Puritans,” 
38. | 28 2 | 
of this note was printed, I had the honour'to be informed 
by the ear? of. Ilcheſter, who remembers her well, and to whom 
ſhe was 1 that ſhe muſt have been far gone in the de- 
 cline of life when ſhe was pale and ſickly, as ſhe was not natu- 
rally of ſuch a complexion. The following anecdote of her is at 
p. 39, of the Vindicie Anti-Baxterianæ. It is a well-known 
« ſtory of a great man that would, before king Charles, put 2 
« jeſt upon Oliver's daughter, the lady Faulconbridge : Madam, 
« ] ſaw your father yeterday.—-What then, fir He flank m ab0- 
«© minably.—[ 7 t he was dead then; wat he' not 1.1 
* thought ſo; or elſe, I believe, he would have made you flink <v0rſe. 
& At which the king laughed heartily,” . 


en 


Cuass Kl. or ENGLAND. 
This is moſt probably the wife of Peter Tem- 
le, eſq. of Leiceſterſhire, ſtyled, on the print, 
ir Peter Temple. His wife being called La- 
dy Eleanor, does not prove her to have been of 
a noble family. At this time, they had not 
eſtabliſhed the diſtinction betwixt Eleanor Da- 
dy % and Lady Eleanor , which laſt title 
is now applied to the daughters of peers, But 
it is at leaſt doubtful whether her huſband was 
a knight; and if he was, Dame, not Lady, is 
| the proper prefix to the Chriſtian name of a ba- 
ronet's or Kknight's wife. | 


Lady KATHARINE HARRINGTON, 
wife to Sir James Harrington, t. 36, 16545 
eftogon ; Faithbrne ſc. 440. 1 | 

"There ſeems to be no doubt that this is the 
portrait of Katharine, daughter of Sir Marma- 
duke Dorrel, of Buckinghamſhire “, and wife 
of Mr. Harrington, commonly called Sir James 

Harrington, the well-known author of The 

« Commonwealth of Occana,” and the tranſlator 

of the firſt fix books of the Æneis: but it is 

certain that-ſhe was not married to him till af- 
ter the Reſtoration T. He was then almoſt to- 
tally changed in body and mind: his conſtitu- 

tion was broken, and his intellects viſibly im · 

paired, by a tedious impriſonment, by harſh 

treatment, and, as ſome believe, from the effects 
of poiſon. This lady was, in her younger years, 
not only adinired for her perſonal accompliſh- 
ments, but greatly celebrated for her wit, Mr. 

Harrington made his addreſſes to her when ſhe - 

was in the pride of youth and beauty, and-ſur- 


* „ 
* v - i 
a+ % — — —˙!7— ñ——— —·˙¾ —*˙*‚ AD __ — — — * 
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* Several of the Dorrel family lie buried in the church of Weſt 
Wycbmb, Bucks. ; 5 5 " 
t See * Biographia,” IV. p. 2338. 
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-rounded with admirers. He was then undiſtin- 
8 from the crowd; but ſhe afterwards, 
rom motives of intereſt, became his wife. As 
he did not meet with the returns of affeQion 
from her that he expected, an open rupture en- 
ſued ſoon after their marriage : but they were 
ſoon reconciled, and he treated ber with great 
civility to'the end of his life. | 


Mrs. JANE LANE: In lord Clarendin's 
« Hiſtory ;”* 8v0. | | 
Mrs. Lane was a woman.of uncommon ſenſe 
and ſpirit, and famous for aſſiſting Charles Il. 
- in his eſcape, after the fatal battle of Worceſter. 
The royal fugitive, diſguiſed in her father's li- 
very, rode before her on horſeback, from Bent- 
ley Hall in Staffordſhire , to Mr. Norton's near 
near Briſtol, This adventure was conducted 
with ſuch ſingular addreſs, that the king paſſed 
unnoticed through that long journey. Her 
. ſervices were amply rewarded at the Reſtoration. 
She was afterwards married to fir Clement 
Fiſher, baronet, of Packingron Hall, in War- 
wickſhire T. | I; 


Bentley Hall was the ſeat of Mr. Lane, and about twelve 
miles from Boſcobel Wood, where the king was concealed in an 
oak. Col. John Lane, brother to Mrs. Jane, Was aiding in his 


eſcape. | 
+ Life of Major Bernardi,” by himſelf, p. 5 and 6. That 
author informs us, that after the king arrived at the late Sir 
George Norton's houſe, near Briſtol, he went into the kitchen, 
by the advice of his ſuppoſed miſtreſs, the better to conceal him- 
ſelf: and that, as he was “ ſtanding by the pre- ſide, near the jack, 
the cook - maid defired him to wind it up; and be fumbling un- 
« til the ſpit ſtood ſtill, the maid ſtruck him, and calling him 2 
„ black blockhead, aſked where the devil he had lived, that be 

* «had not learned to wind up a jack? The king modeſtly an- 
« ſwered her with a bluſh, that he was a poor tradeſman's fon, 
« and had not been long in his lady's fervice.” * Bernardi's 


« Life,” p. 6 and 7. 
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Mrs. SUSANNAH PERWICH; z. 


Croſs ſc. 12m. # | | 


Suſannah, daughter of Robert Perwich, 


whoſe wife was a miſtreſs of a very noted board- 


ing-ſchool, at Hackney, was the admiration of 
all that knew her, for her accompliſhments 


of body ahd mind. She had riot only 
that quickneſs of apprehenſion, and readi- 
heſs of elocution, which is natural to her own 
ſex, but a ſolidity of judgment rarely ſeen in 
men. Such was the pregnancy of her parts, 
that of eight hundred ladies educated in her 
mother's ſchool, there was not one that ever at- 
tained to half her excellence in muſic, dancing, 
and thoſe other uſeful and ornamental qualifi- 
_ rations in which ladies are uſually educated. 

Muſic was fo peculiarly adapted to her genius, 
that ſhe excelled on ſeveral inſtruments; and 
was; at about fourteen, well qualified to play 
any thing on the treble viol in concert, at firſt 
ſight. Lawes, Sympſon, Jenkins, and other ce- 
lebrated maſters of muſic, liſtened to her with 
admiration; when ſhe ſung or played their com- 
— or her own. Her name was fo well 

nown abroad, that ſhe was frequently viſited 


by foreigners of eminence. But of all her ex- 


cellencies; as the author of her © Life“ aſſures 
us, her piety was the greateſt; and her higheſt 
qualification was to die the death, as ſhe, had 
lived the life of a Chriſtian, Ob. 3 July, 1661, 
Mt. 25. See her Life“ by John Batchiler, 
both in proſe and verſe, with various anagrams 


and acroſtics on her name, 12mo. 1601 ; before 


which is her portrait. | 
Mrs. DOROTHY RUTTER. See the 
reign of CHARLES II. N 
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Madama K1L LEG RE (perbaps) Killegrev; 
Heller f. 1652; half length. E 
R R W N S # N # 


An anonymous portrait ef a woman : ber hair is 
drejjed in many formal curls, which nearly reſemble bat- 
tie: ſcreus. This is the only ſimilar idea that occurs to © 

me at preſent; and I ſhall look no farther, as it is 
Sufficient 10% expreſs my meaning. The following lines 
ere under ihe bead: | 


« Lo here a beauty in her morn, who ſhakes 
Day from her hair; and whoſe perfeftion makes 
«« The ſun amaz d, a beaven on earth to view * ; 
So much can birth and education do.“ 


I have the firſt leaf only of the dedication be- 
longing to the book to which this very ugly 

print of a great beauty was prefixed, This is 
the addreſs: DES ICE 


« To the true mirror of her ſex, the truly ho- 

% nourable Mrs. Ellinor Pargiter; and to the 

4 moſt accompliſhed, with all real perfections, 
Mrs. Eliz, Waſhington, her only davgh- 
© ter, and heireſs to the truly honourable Lau- 
* rence Waſhington, Eſquire, lately deceaſed.” 
It is probable, that this beauty, who dazzled the 
ſun out of countenance, * Vultus nimium ful- 
« gidus aſpici,“ ſoon changed her name; and 
eſpecially as ſhe was heireſs to a man of fortune f. 
It is to be regretted that a lady of ſo many ac- 
compliſhments ſhould be ſo little known, and 


»I was about to cenſure this paſſage, till I recollected an ob- 

ſervation of Mr, Bickerſtaff, „That a metaphor cannot be car- 

ried too far, when it is applied to a lady's charms,” See the 
u Tatler,“ No. 34. 7% 

+ We learn from Collins's « Peerage,” that the firſt earl Fer- 
rers married Elizabeth, daughter and heir of Laurence Waſhing- 
ton, eq, of Careſden, in Wiliſhire, 

that 
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that the engraver has given us ſo vile an idea 
of the findor of her beauty, 


CLASS XII. 


PERSONS remarkable from a 10 Circum- I 


ſtance in their Lives, &c. 


RICHARD PENDERILL, a farmer, 
who helped to preſerve Charles II. after the fatal 
battle of Worceſter, See the reign of rr 
in which his portrait was painted. 


WILLIAM PENDERILL, bickher 
to the former. His portrait, which repreſcars 
him in the eighty-fourth year of his age, was pro- 

bably drawn in the reign of William III. 


JAMES NAYLOR, born at Ardeſloe 
(Ardeſley) near Wakefield in Yorkſhire, © was an 
« Independent, and ſerved quarter-maſter in the 
© parliament army, about the year 1641; turned 
« Quaker in 1641, (1651-2) was puniſhed far 
« blaſphemy, 1656; author of many books. He 
« died at Holm, in Huotiogdoaſhire, 1660, aged 
© 44” T. Preflonf. 

James NarLoR; a large B. in bis forehead a 
ſmall print, In Pagit s * Here/i lography.” | 

4 I take this t. to be the an genuine likeneſs of 

im. 


This enthuſiaſtic Ae who was con- 
verted to Quakeriſm by George Fox, was ſome 
time an admited preacher among the people of 
that religion. As his features bore a near re- 
ſemblance to the common pictures of Chriſt, 
it ſtruct his imagination that he was transformed 
into Chriſt himſelf. He preſea'y aſſumed the 
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character of the Meſſiah, and was acknowledged 
as ſuch by his deluded followers. He affected 
to heal the ſick, and raiſe the dead; and enter- 
ed triumphantly into Briſtol, attended by many 
of this ſect, who ſtrewed his way with leaves and 
branches of trees, crying, © Hoſanna, bleſſed is 


dhe that cometh in the name of the Lord *. 


He was pilloried, burnt through the tongue, and 
branded with a B in his forehead, for blaſphemy, 
and was moreover ſentenced to be whipped, and 
- confined to hard labour. The diſcipline of a 
priſon ſoon reſtored him to his ſenſes T. One 
of his books is intitled, Milk for Babes, &c. 
ce written in the Time of the Confinement of 
& his outward Man in priſon.” Lond. 1661; 4to. 


The Portraiture of MARTHA HAT: 
FIELD.” She is repreſented lying in a bed, in on 
of the trances of which the book that it belongs to give 
an account, The print is prefixed to. The wiſe Vir 


gin, or a wonderful Narration of the various Di. 


& pen ſations of God towards a Child of eleven Years of 
« Age; wherein, as his Severity bath appeared in af- 
« 22 alſo bis Goodneſs, both in enabling her 
« ( toben ſiricken dumb, deaf, and blind, through the 
% Prevalency of the Diſeaſe) at ſeveral Times to uttet 
„ many glerious Truths concerning Chriſt, Faith, and 
ce other Subjefs ; and alſo in recovering her, without 
< the uſe of any external Means, left the Glory ſhould 
©« be given to any other ; to the Wonderment of many 
ic that came far and near to ſee and bear ber, with 
« ſome Obſervgtions in the fourth Year fince her Reco. 
« very.” By James Fiſher, a Servant of Chriſt, and 
late Minifler of the Goſpel, in Sheffield ; the 5th edition, 
1664. The epiſtle dedicatory, by the author, is dated 
the 20th of Jan. 1652. - . 
„ Cokt's © Detection,“ &c. p. 5 


9, 60. 
+ See his Recantation in lord Somers's „ Trafts,” II. his 
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This title ſo fully expreſſes the contents of 
the book, that nothing more need be added, but 
only that ſne was the daughter of Anthony and 
Faith Hatfield, of Leighton, in the Weſt-Rid- 
ing of Yorkſhire, and was twelve years old, the 
27th of September, 1652; that ſhe was ſeized 
with the diſorder which the author calls the 
ſpleen-wind, on the ſixth of April, the ſame year 
and ſuffered repeated convulſions, and was rapt 
into ſeveral trances, till the gth of December 
following, when ſhe was reſtored to her ſenſes. 
She continued in this ſtate when the book was 
firſt publiſhed with an imprimatur, ſigned “ Jo- 
« ſeph Caryl, 18 April, 1653.” The licenſer 
ſays, that * the truth of the particulars related 
in the Narrative will be avouched by many 
« perſons of worth,” and concludes thus: 
« We hope, reader, thoſe that are engaged in 
this work dare not commit ſuch an impiety. as 
« togull the world with a forgery.” This ſeems 
to intimate that Caryl himſelf ſuſpected the truth 
of the relation, which will naturally remind the 
reader of the ſtory of Elizabeth Barton, the pre- 
tended holy Maid of Kent. This pio'3s fraud 

was ſo artfully managed as to deceive even fir 
Thomas More, who cannot be ſuppoſed accel- 
fary to any kind of impoſture. | 


ROGER CRAB; à wooden print; whole 
length ; four Engliſh verſes. Before bis Life, to which 
is prefixed this title: * The Enghſb Hermit, or the 
* Wonder of this Age; being a Relation of the Life of 
* Roger Crab, living near Uxbridge , taken from bis 
te own Mouth, ſbewing bis firange, reſerved, and un- 
<« paralleled Kind of Life, who counteth it a Sin again 

. * bis Body and Saul, to eat any Sort of Fleſh, Fiſh, on 


. Ickenham, 2 
14 | * living 
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He % live with three farthings a week. His con- 


© and Bran, without Butter or Cheefe. His Cloath- 


„ Reaſons from the Scripture : Mar. x. 21. Jer. xxxv. 
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« living Creature, or to drink any Wine, Ale, or Beer, 


* fant Food is Roots and Herbs, as Cabbage, Tur- 
« mips, Carrots, Dock- Leaves, and Graſs ; alfo Bread 


« ing Sack-cloth. He left the Army, and kept a ſpep 
« at Cheſham, and hath now left off that, and Js a 
4 conflderable Eftate to give io the” Po; ſhewing his 


VJ berefore, if Meat make my Brother to offend, [ 
& 2vill eat no Fleſp, while the World Fey c. 
* 4 Cor, viii. 13.) 


Dr, Cheyne, who was an advocate for the Leſ- 
ſian diet, and mentions the longevity of ſome of 
the ancient aſcetics of the deſart, who lived on 
that kind of food, probably never heard of this 
ſtrange humouriſt; or if he did, has paſſed him 
over in ſilence, as a madman, who ſeems to have 
deſtroyed himſelf, by cating bran, graſs, dock- 
leaves, and ſuch other traſh as was comprehend. 
ed within his pious plan of living for three far- 

things a week. If Crab had reli ded in France 
or Italy, he would indubitably have 85 into 
the monaſtery of La Trappe. | 


MARRIOT, the great cater; b. b. ſeveral 
Engliſh verſes. - 
Marriot was a hs of Gray's Inn, who 
piqued himſelf upon the brutal qualifications of 
a voracious appetite, and a powerful digeſtive 
faculty; and deſerves to be placed no higher in 
the ſcale of beings than a cormorant or an ol+ 
trich. He increaſed his natural capacity for food 
by art and application; and had as much vanity 
in eating to exceſs, as any monk ever had in 
ſtarving himſelf. See two copies of verſes upon 
him, among the works of Charles Cotton, eſq. 


BA R- 
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BARBARA URSELIN, &. Jae 
Brumm delin. et ſc. 1653. She is repreſented playing 
on the harpfichord : underneath is a Dutch inſcription. 


1 never ſaw but one proof of Ibis print, wbveb 5s ile | 


collection of the ear! of Bute *, 
The lively portrajture f Banana, wife 10 A 


a4 VANBECK, born at Alg, in High Ger-- 


many; the daughter of Balthaſar one Urſler + x 
aged 29. A Dom. 1651. R. Gaywoed f. Lond. The 
following note was written —＋ one of theſe prints 


which is, or was lately, in the Palin of. Mr. Frede- 
rick, bookſeller in Bath . 


„ This woman 1 ſaw in Natcliſſe Highway, the 
« year 1668. _ was e Was a — 


John Bulfinch.“ 


The face and hands of this woman are repre- 
ſented hairy all over. Her aſpect reſembles that 
of a monkey. She has a very long and large 
ſpreading beard, the hair of which hangs looſe 
and flowing like che hair of the head. She is 
Fight on an organ. Vanbeck married this 


rightful creature, on purpoſe to carry her * 
for a ſnow. ' 


The fallowing anonymous portraits belong to the In- , 


terregnum, or the reign of Charles 11. 
A half length of a man; hair black cap, — 
ſhoulder-knot ; four verſes : : * * 


The pencil can no more, &c. 
T. Croſs ſe. 890, 


o The Cata of Heads, in this ſecond edit ha been enla 
from the rand elles ection of prints in the — of the nenlrged 
Bute, in which i is a \& great number of Engliſh portraits, and man 
of them very d Mountſtuart was pleaſed, in the m 
* ing 4 to point out to me ſome nnn 
n part of this work. 


$1 hve beard that 6 was purchaſe by Me. Bll. | 
| Another 


„ 
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Another portrait of @ man in @ looſe robe, black cap, 


ſhort falling band: . Firma nobis Fides, in a lab! 


over the arms. Faithorne ſe. + + 
. \ man. in a: cloak, bolding a pen; with ſeveral 


verſes : pies; A ; 

8 W rr repreſents a heavenly mind,” 
T; Of ferams, 

To theſe. may be added: 


ABRAHAMUS WOO F E, Xt. 60; 


" emblems; battle at bottom. The engraver's name wa: 


perbops torn. off. 
REMARKS own DRESS. 

r anry the broad ſeal of Charles 1]. 

in Sandford, dated 3653, that he wore long haic 

and whiſkers. It alſo appears from the prints 


of him, in Sir William-Lower's account of his 
entertainment at the Hague, the ſame year, that 


he ſometimes wore a large cravat, and, at other 


times, a long falling band with taſſels. His ruf- 

fles were large, his doublet ſhort, his boots were 
alſo ſhort, with large tops, his hair long, with a 
1 on the right ſide much longer than the 
IT | _ 

Mr. Benlowes, in his “ Theophila,” pub- 
liſhed in 1652, has given us a print of a man 
of mode. In his hat, the brim of which is ex- 
tended horizontally, is a large feather : it in- 

_ *clines much to the right ſide, as if it were falling 
off his head. His hair is very long, his ruffles 
are double, his doublet reaches no lower than 


the waiſtband of his breeches : his ſword is enor- 


mous, and ſuſpended to a belt, which comes 


over his right ſhoulder ; his breeches are lorge | 
| 5 | wi 


* 


Darss. or ENGLAN . 


with puffs like ſmall blown bladders, quite round 
the knees; bis boots are very ſhort, with iring- 

ed tops, which are near as ample in their 
menſions as the brim of his hat“. It appears 
from the ſame author, that black patches were 
ſometimes worn by the beaux at the time of the 
Interregnum . Short hair, ſhort bands, ſhort 
cloaks, and long viſages, frequently ate in the 
portraits of this period. 2 4 

Mr. Benlowes has alſo given us ray of two 


ladies, engraved by Hollarz one in a ſum- 


mer, the other in a winter dreſs. The former 


is without a cap, has her hair combed like a wigy, 


except that which grows on the crown of the 
head, which is nicely braided, and.rounded i in 


v Sep © Theophila," p. 210- * 
+ Ibid, p. = sg FLA this period,” A bit «; Aal the 
yice of painting, wearing black patches,” and immodeſt dreſs of 


women, was read in the houſe of Commons, See the © Parlia- 


1 bliſhed hlet, entitled )* The 
t the ſame tins was 4 pamphlet, entitled 
* Loathſomneſs of long ar, with an Appendix ix againſt Paint» 


ing, Spots, naked Breaſts,” &c. 


Patches, which derived their origin from the Indians, were 
called, in the diale& of the vulgar, beauty ſpots ; but were, in 
reality, ſpot pots of deformity, 293 would = fo eſteemed had 
— n natural. Sir enelm Digby informs us, that the fel. 

lowing ſact was well known to all the Engliſh court. | 

A lady, who was his relation, and who, as he lays, was © niece 
* of Forteſcu, the daughter of count Arundel, 

— She was 1 in all the pride of her beauty, which ſhe en- 

oured to heighten with artificial embelliſhments, and was 
— nice 15 her patches, to which fir Kenelm bad an aver- 

n. ught Keri a uments to diſſuade her from the uſe 
of theſe 3 ornaments. Among others, as ſhe was with child, 
he faid, « Haye'you no be be that your child may de born 
* with half moons upon face; or rather, that all the black 
« which you bear up Tod down in ſmall portions, may aſſomble 
«in one, and appear in the middle of his forehead ?* This re- 
monſtrance occafioned her leaving off the practice of patching 
but his words made ſuch an impreſſion upon her imagination, 
that the daughter, of whom ſhe was then pregnant, was batn with 
a ſpot 4 ag large as a crown of gold,” in the middle of ber fore- 


head. lt.” s « Diſcourſe concerning the Powder of 6 


P. 101, 1658. 
| a knor. 


1 * 


made him a. 
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2 knot. Her neck-handkerchief is furrounded 


luaced much in the ſame manner. The ſleeves 
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with a deep ſcalloped” lace; and her cuffs are 


of her gown have many flaſhes, through which 
her linen is very conſpicuous: her fan is of the 
modern make, - The latter is repreſented in a 
Cloſe black hood, and a black maſk *, which 
juſt conceals her noſe. She wears a ſable tip- 
pet, and holds a large muff of the ſame kind, 


+ Which entirely hides her am. 


. * — * * * 


HENRICUS CAROLUS” DE LA TRE. 
MOVUILLE, ' &cc. nobiliſſimi Ordinis / Garterit 


Eques; in armour; P. Philippe ſc. 


Charles de la Fremoville, ſtyled “ Prince 
cc de Tarente,” was ſon of Henry de la Tre- 
mouille, duke of Thovars. He was elected 
knight companion of the Garter, together with 
Henry duke of Glouceſter, in 1653, at Paris; 

was inſtalled at Windſor, in April, 1661. He 


died in his father's life-time, the . 14th of Sep- 


| tember, 1672. che? he Ta 


It is well known that the maſk has concealed many immo- 
ralities, and that it was long worn by women of intrigue, 
proſtitutes of the town. Dryden, in the epilogue to his © Love 
« Triumphant,” mentions . Maſks and Miſſes “ as perſons of 


much the ſame character. It was indeed frequently worn by 


wemen of the ſtricteſt virtue; and generally on the ficſt night ofa 
comedy, in the reign of Charles It. 7 


| § The word Miſs was formerly uſed for a woman of ill fame. 
cas | 17 55 Tbere 
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There is a print by Nantueil, after 2 L 
ef HENRY of ORLEANS, duke of Lon- 
gueville and Crequi. | | 5 
This was probably the ſame perſon that was 


ſent ambaſſador to Cromwell, together with \ 
Mancini, nephew to cardinal Mazarine. | 


ERIC ROSENKRANT Z, Signeur de 
Roſenholm, &c. A. F. f. a ſmall buſt is Hafman, 


Eric Roſenkrantz, who viſited England in 
the reign of Charles I. from a motive of curio- 
ſity, was, in 1652, ſent hither on an extraordi- 
nary embaſſy, in conjunction with PE DE R 
REE TZ, of whom Hofman has alſo given us 
a print. Cromwell, who conſidered Roſenkrantz 
as a young miniſter without experience, aſked 
him whether there were many ſuch forward ge- 
nuiſes among the Danes, who were qualified to 
manage the arduous affairs of ſtate before their 
beards were grown? Roſenkrantz, who had oc- 
caſion- for all his temper and diſcretion not. to 
ſay too much or too little upon this attack, re- 
plied, with an admirable firmneſs, Sir, my 
« beard, though it be young, is, however, older 
than your republic.” The protector, from 
this ſmart reply, conceived a different opinion 
of him, and treated him with much higher re- 
gard *, , He died in 1681. Peder Reetz, lord | 
of Tygeſtrup, died in 1674, having been chan- 2 
cellor, privy-counſellor, and chief treaſurer, to 

the king of Denmark. | pe nut © 


92 Hofman,” artic, ROSENKRANTZ, P+ 30. 


Ly 


JACOBUS 
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JACO BUS CATS Browerſhavius Ord, 
Holl. Advocatus Sigillorum Cuſtos, &c. Os. 11 

Sept. 1660; without the engraver's name. ; 
This eminent perſon is memorable as a law- 
yer, a politician, and a poet. He came firſt 
into England to conſult Dr. Butler in a hectic 
| caſe; and, twice afterwards, in quality of am- 
- baſſador, in the reign of Charles I. and in the 
| protectorate of Cromwell, having been here at 
the time of the engagement betwixt Blake and 
Tromp. He foon after retired to Chelſea, 
where his lodging, and that of two others who 
/ were joined with him ih the, embaſſy, was ſur- 
_- rounded by ſoldiers. © This greatly alarmed 
them: but, as Cromwell told him upon his 
complaint, it was to prevent their being torn 
to pieces by the mob, who were extremely ex- 
aſperated againſt the Dutch. He and his col - 
leagues were — 0s ſecretly ſent away witk 

great care and diſpatch by command of the 


MENASSEH BEN ISRAEL; Ren- 
brandt f. 1636; etched with uncommon nature and 
ſpirit, 4 See the © Catalogue of the Works of 
« Rembrandt,” No. 250. | 

Menaſſeh Ben Iſrael, a learned rabbi and phy- 
ſician, and the chief of the Jews who reſided in 
the Low Countries, was au agent in their behalf 
with the protector for their ſettlement in Eng- 
land; for which he is ſaid, by ſeveral writers, to 
have offered him 200, oool. but upon condition 
that St. Paul's cathedral ſhould have been ap 
propriated to their uſe “. This tempting py 


; b 

®* Tovey, in his “ Anglia Judaica,” p. #59, ſays, * As ſoon as 
„ king Charles was mur . the Ms petitioned the council 7 
ar to endeavour a repeal of that act of parliament _ 


} 
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poſal perſuaded Cromwell, at leaſt he pretended 
to be perſuaded, that the cauſe of the Jews was 
the cauſe of God, and that their eſtabliſhment 
would be in order to their converſion, as Chriſ- 
tianity, in its purity, was to be found in Eng- 
land, particularly among the Independents. 
This met with the ſtrongeſt oppoſition from the 
generality of the people, eſpecially the clergy: ſe- 

veral of whom, contrary to the inſtructions which 
they had received from Cromwell, exerted the 
whole force of their arguments againſt the rabbi, 
in a ſet diſputation, and backed it with all the 
weight of their authority. Heath, in his © Fla- 
« oellum *,” tells us, that Oliver © gulled the 
« Jews of their earneſt-money,” Mention is 
made of ſeveral of Ben Iſrael's works in the Bod- 
leian Catalogue. His © Vindiciz. Judzorum,” 
publiſhed ſoon after his return to Holland, has 
been mentioned to his credit by ſeveral writers, 
who, though no friend to the Jews, were inclin- 
ed to do juſtice to his uncommon candour and 
abilities. The completeſt account of his cha- 
racter and writings is in Wolfius's Bibliotheca 
« Hebrza.” | 


CHRISTIAN RAVIUS, of Berlin, of 
whom there is a print in 12mo. which correſponds 
with that of Wilkams, or Williſum, was, at this 
time, a profeſſor of Hebrew in London. 


* had been made againſt them, promiſing in return, to make 
* them a preſent of five hundred thouſand pounds, provided that 
they could likewiſe procure the cathedral of St. Paul to be aſ- 
« ſigned them for a ſynagogue, and the Bodleian library at Ox- 
* ford to begin their traffic with ; which piece of ſervice, it ſeems, 
© was undertaken, by thoſe honeft men, at the ſolicitation of Hugh 
Peters and Harry Marten, whom the ou employed as their 
* brokers, but without any ſucceſs |.” what Tovey ſays of 
—— Ben Iſrael, p. 280, c. . 
167. 


{| Monteth's ( H:ficry of Great Britain,“ f. 473. 


After 
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After he had ſpent about eight years in fo- 
| . uaiycriigs, he, in 1613, became a ſojourner 
at Oxford, He was, for his oriental learning, 
tronized by archbiſhop Uſher; and was by 
rotius recommended and introduced to cardi- 
nal Richelieu, who would have ſent him as his 
agent into the Eaſtern countries; but he de- 
clined the propoſal, alleging his attachment to 
the archbiſtiop, who was dee very generous 
patron. It is certain, that he was at Conſtanti- 
nople in 1639, and that he there became ac- 
' quainted with the learned Pococke. . In 1648, 
having taken the covenant, he was, by the pow- 
ers in being, appointed fellow of Magdalen Col- 
lege, in Oxford. Mr. Wood, whoſe account of 
him is chiefly taken from the dedication of his 
. « Diſcourſe of the Oriental Tongues,” addreſſed 
to primate Uſher, has mentioned all his writ- 
ings, of which this Diſcourſe,” is the moſt 
conſiderable. He is cenſured, in Dr. Pococke's 
&« Life &,“ as a man of little judgment and great 
indiſcretion in his conduct. He died in Ger- 
many, in 1677. | >>, | 
JOANNES RULITIUS, Kirchbergz 
natus 1602; Er. 50. Heidelbergam redux; Mi- 
niſterio functus Dorceſtriæ annos 3; Heidelbergz, 
1; Amſtelodami in Eccleſia Ariglica, 43 ibidem 
in Germanica, 13. C. Duſart ad vivum del. J. Brow- 
er ſe. four Latin verſes; b. ſh. | 
I have placed this perſon here according to 
the date of his age; perhaps improperly. I 
know no more of him than what is inſcribed on 
his print. 
© AEONAPAOE GSIAAPAE TIOE IOANNOT, 
A®HNAIOE, Claud Mellan del. et ſc. b. ſh, See a 


P. 14, &c. 33, 52. 


—————ů —ů ů —ů ⁵˙— — I 


par- 


n B BNOE AFT 
ene dhe of this print in Florent I. 


Compie. 

0 Leohard Philaras, a native of Athens, was 
miniſter from the duke of Parma to the king of 
France. He was a man of eminent learning, 
and one of Milton's foreign corteſpondents. In 
his Twelfth Epiſtle, which is addreſſed to him, 
he mentions the receipt of one of his letters, - 
together with his head: * miſſam” deinde ſalu- 
c tem cum effigie,“ &c. In his Fifteenth, which 
js particularly curious, he gives him a circutn- 
ſtantial account of his blindneſs. Philaras, who 
deplored his calamity, made him a viſit in Lon- 
don, and encouraged him not to deſpair! of a 
cure. Milton was then Latin ace to 
Protector. 


«RIGEP. DANDULO, a Turk by Sn 
&« deſcents, came into England, with Abde Aga, 
« agent from the illuſtrious Hamer Baſha, of Ar- 

1 and was here baptized intd the Chriſtian 

ith, by Mr. Gunning *, at Exeter chapel in 
© the Strand, Nov. 8, 1657.—Croſs ſc. Before 
Dr. Warmfiry's * Narrative of bis ec, 
1658; 1210, | 
Rigep: Dandulo, deſcended from the: noble 
family of the Danduli at Venice, was the only ſon 
of a ſilk · merchant in the iſle of Tzio. He came 
into England from a motive of curioſity, and 
was entertained in the houſe of lady Laurence, 

» Chelſea, with whoſe ſon he had been former- 

n at Smyrna. Dr. Warmſtry, who 
viſited this lady, was ſtrongly inclined to at- 
tempt his converſion ; though Dandulo was ig- 
norant of the languages with which the doctor 
was acquainted. Lady Laurence and her fe- 


 * Afterwards biſhop of RI. | 
Vor. III. I mily 
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mily eame heartily into this pious deſign. Me; 
Peter Gunning offered to ry Dr. Warmſtry 
in his argumente: and Mr. Samdis, chaplain to 
the earl of Elgin, and a good proficient in the 
— N „ undertook the office of an 
dulo at firſt appeared extreme- 
| ly — from changing his religion; but his 

mind was ſtrangely wrought * by a dream, 
which was more efficacious than every other 
motive; aud he was ſoon. after baptized at Exe- 
ter Houſe, in the preſence of ſeveral perſons of 
diſtinction. In the © Narrative” is a long diſ- 
courſe of dreams of the providential kind, and a 
detail of the arguments uſed for lis converſion +. 


CATHARINE LETHIEULLIER, 
born 8 Jan. 1587; married Jacob Deſbouvrie, of 
Killeghorn, in Holland, September 9, 1630. 7. 
2 an 1656; 4 b lid d in 6 


Catharine Le Thigullier, or Lethieulker, az 
now 1 was d of John Le Thieul 
. Her n of Flemiſh extraction ®, 

rende th Chiefy in Seien „ by Jane Foppe 
daughter of John Frappè, of Tobfnay, who 
matried, to her ſecond huſband, John de Weez, 
of Frankfort, who t in 1604, in two 
after their marriage. In July, the follow- 
"ing. year, the came over to Kastel, with her 


© +1n Kennet's « Regiſter and Chronicl Fe Nele,! 
this paſſage : U Eating the peri of P ip Dandulo, 2 
«convett Turk, (his majeſty bgi _ it is ordered that it 
3 ve recommended to * Ei of Londen, who are de- 


« pero oi to collect the charity —— of all 'well-dipoſd | 
aaa their ſeveral pariſhes.” Kennet informs vs that 
a for bis furth relief was read and gran 


— ry and gt — 1860-1 2 
® His father was martyred for bis Se — 
of Alva's:admanittration. 


in Hainault, under the duke | fn 


© SIT 
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fon John Le Thievllier, and her daughter Ca- 
thatine, who was born an the 8th of January, 


1587; married on the gth-of September, 1630, 
to Mr. Jacob des Bouverie, miniſter of Killeg- 


horn, in Holland; and died id 1664, aged 77. 


She probably left no iſſue, as ſhe was in or 
about her 43d year when ſhe married. She lies 
buried, with her mother, in the church of St. 
Helen's le Grand. She was great-great-aunc of 
fir James Burrow, knight, maſter of the crown- 
office, and fellow of the Royal and Antiquarian 
Societies; and alſo of Smart Letbieullier, 0 
who was alſo Rllow of the ſame ſocieties; an 
of John Loveday, eſq. of Caverſham, in Ox- 
fordſhire. The preſent family of Deſbouverie 
are coflaterally related to this lady. Mr. Smart 
Lethieullier had a very good picture of her, 
which is now in the poſſeſſion of Edward Hulſe, 
. eſq, of Alderſbrook, in Efſex, whe married the 
only child of Charles Lethieullier, brother © 


Smart, and ſole heireſs of both theſe gentle - 


men 4. 5 5 


CHARLES 


Ine. 5 
t may here be obſerved that there is a very curious print, by 
Hollar, inſcribed Vera Efſtgies Domini Blafii de Manfre, Netini, 
* diculi, At. 72, 36515 in an oval. He is repreſented ſtanding 
againſt a pillar; and again, at a diffaxce, upon a ſpouting 
water in a large and violent ſtream from bis ear. r him ia a 
long double row of glaſſes ; above him is the ſun in full ſplendor, 
with this iofcription, „Solus ficut Sol;” alſo Fame with two 
trumpets, and another inſcription, “ Fama volat Under the oval 
xe ſixteen Latin verſes, which inform us of bis drinking water in 
large quantities, and diſcharging it from his ſtomach converted. 
1 1 of wine, ſimple- waters, beer, oil, and milk ; an 

in 
tain, that be was one of the moſt wonderful jugglers that ever ap- 
peared in thi world ; und that he was; by the generality of t 


prople, and even by ſome b of rank and enmnence, regarded 

a magician. 4 22 are acquainted with the effect: 

of rugs, the tricks of Tegerdemain, and the wonderful faculties 
u 


of the human frame, may account for it, ftrange as it is, with- 


Germany, 


_ 
+ 2 
” * 


rr 
2 8 


4 
8 


— 
.» 
o 


this before the emperor and ſeverul kings, It is cer - 


— it to ſupernatural powers. He was certainly in 
Ye" 
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CHARLES IE was reftbred on his Binh- 


Day, May 29, 1660. 
r 
The ROYAL FAMILY. 


CHARLES II. oz borſeback; crown on bis 
head; cavaltade underneath, Overton ; ſheet. 
CHARLES II. on borſeback, as in the coronation 
proceſſion, Gaywood f. 1661; large ſb. There is an- 
other print of him, with the ſame proceſſion, ty 
Chantry. ; | 
The horſe on which the king rode at his co- 
ronation, was bred and preſented to him by 
Thomas lord Fairfax, the parliament general, 


Crarues II. At. 30, 1660 ; W. E. invenit, J. 
Ch. ſc. in armour. b. ſh. | 


+» Carorvs II. Leh p. Lutterel f. 4to. mezz. 


CaroLvus II. Lely p. Becket f. ſmall, mezz. 
' Carorvs II. Leh p. fold by Brawn*; whole 
th; fitting ;, large b. ſb. mezz. | 
HARLES II. Leh p. Thomſon exc. fitting; b. ſh, 


mex. | 
CrHarLEs II. Leh p. Blooteling f. 1680; b. jb. 
Mezz. 5 ry" | 


dently declined going to Spain, for fear of the Inquiſ- 

ton pf The late Mr. —— eſt aſſerted, that he lived long in 

England ; but I find no proof of it in any of our books, nor do l 

rely implicitly on the authority. foe 
Probably the engraver, * 


It is certain, that, in my remembrance, a horſe, which had been taught 


to tell the ſpots upon cards, the hour of the day, e. by ſignificant tokens, 


was, together with his owner, put into the inquifition, as if they bad both 
dealt with the. devil; but the ſuppoſed human criminal ſoou convinced the 


| Inquiſuore that be was an honeſt Juggler ; and that his horſe was as innocent 


68 any beaſt in Spain, 


©, Caxours. 
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Caxorvs II. Lely p. Vandrebaxs h almeſt as large | 


4 the life. 
Cual Es II. Ley p. Vertue ſe. 1736. From @ 


pidure in Bridewell Hall, London; b. . One of the. 


Set of Kings. 


N II. &c. Leh p. Faber f. 1150; wbole 
length , ſh. mezz. From an original in the peſſeſien 


of the duke of Richmond. 


2 II. Viſing 7. Vander vaart f. 5. G. 0 


e II. Kneller p. White ſe. 1679 ſh. 


Mr. Waller obſerves, that Robert White took 
the firſt print from the works of Kneller. 


CaroLvus II. Kneller p. Becket J. coronation robes y 
whole length; large b. ſb. mexx. 

Cakol us Secundus: Kneller p. Smith f. b. ſb. 
CaroLvs Secundus; (Mueller p.), Smith F. 410; 
nezz, | 


er Williams f. b. ſh. mezz. 

AROLUS II. Knellerp. R. Williams f. Sold by F. 
Smith, The following inſcription, which was very pro- 
bably written by Smith bimſelf, is on the proof, which 
was in the collection of My. Spencer, miniature-painter ; 
„Drawn, begun, and finiſned by J. Smith; and 
the head entirely by Smith.“ 1s the Jame — 
is * J. Smith f.“ 

CuakrEs II. Kneller p. Skilman A. large b. b. 


TR II. Nala, . Picart ſc. direx. 17243 
— II. 7. Ril p. W. Faithorne (junior) f. . 


G. me2. | 


The king $ remark upon the EY portrait 
vas, * That if it was like him, he was a very. 


* Though the inter's name is not engraved on this print and : 
wa aboye, they are known to be done after Knelle 


-* $ M 3 4 


CanoLus Secundus (Kneller p. *) J. Smith and 
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ugly fellow.“ But the painter, who was an 
excellent artiſt, certainly did him juſtice, 


CranLes Hi Weis GONE: Paithorne exe. 
„ | 
4 CaroLVUsS I. arms of Exland Ge. at: the fout 
# corners of the print Paitborne ſc. largeb. ſh, 
There is another, by the ſame band, in octavo. 
| CHARLES Il. in armour ; fix Engliſh verſes; Fai- 
thorne. ſc. 
CAaroOLus II. Hollar F. balf length; 'b. ſh. 
CaroLUs II. 4 head in a ſquare; Hollar f. 810. 
CaroLvs Il. rex, &c. Hollar f. g vo. 
Caxouws: II. flanding.; emblematical figures, 0. 
Scbut invenit. All but the face + is done by Hollar. ſh. 
CnaRLEs II. in armour, half length, inſcribed, 
« Redivivo Phœnici Carolo,” &c. Emblematical 
figures, a phanix, &c. engraved by Hollar ; the por- 
trait is by another hand. 
CHaRLEs II. on horſeback ; Diepenbeck invent; 
Cankertken f. emblemalical figures ; fix French verſes; 


Cranes II. on bor ſeback, with a ſmall view of 
Whitehall, royal oak, ſhip, &c. neat ;, 4to. 

CaroLvs II. &c. a buſt in the frontiſpiece to Sprat's 
« Hiſtory of the Royal Society; Hollar f. hp 

CnarLEs II. bat and feather; Gaywo J b. ſh 

CHARLES II. &c. old by Stent; bh. G. 

CaroLvs II. Hertochs f. ſmall 8 vo. 

CaroLus II. done from a fine medal of bim; Bloolt- 
ling F mezz ſmall. 

CazoLus Il. Loggan ſe. large falling. band ;, far 
and garter; oval. | 
CaroLvs II. Loggan ſe. in armour. Bifort Roſe $ 
tranſlation of ** Silius Italicus; fol. | 
CnanLes II. Loggan fe. without * king's nome 

Faſeribes, * Fidei Deer. | 


cf 


x . | 


Sd 
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1 Secundus; in an oval of laure} re, 
roſe and thiſtle; engraved by R. N bits, when 6 


piece 10 Pitt's * Atlat;“ large be . 
Cano us II. R. White ſc. three prints, in 8reavel. 
CaroLts II. Yandrebane * ſe, garter robess, large 


b. 

Cranes II. V. Sherwin ſe. whole lengths b. f. 

Cazorlvs II. Sherwin ſe. laurel chaplet ,, 4 

CaroLvs II. Sherwin f. 1669 ; large * 3 menx. 

CAaoLus II. Van Hove ſe. 8 vo. 

CrarLes II. in armour; in bis right fond is 6 
ſword ; bis 6 point; to a. celeſtial crown, inſcribed 
Carolus ad Carolum;“ various emblems ; yy 
Hove ſc. 8v0. 

Carorvus II. bat and feather; P. S. aa 14 

CrarLas II. fitting; E. le Davis ſc. 
3 eraſed, and that of king Villen v. 

te | 
Cao us II. ſold by Becket; 4to. mezz. _ . © 
CaxoLvs II. J. S. (Smith) J. E. Cooper exe, whole 


length; 4to. mez2. 

CaxoLus II. &c. R. Cole f. B. fb. mezz. This 
print, which was engraved by fir Ralph Cole, is very 
ſcarce: ſo is the following. = 


CuakEEs II. Francis Place 1. nexaz. + _ 
CaxoLus II. Edward Rixon f. b. ſb. mezz; 


Canol vs Il. oval frame; above, * Fidei Dees 


for ; . below, * Dieu & Mon Droit.” 

Carolus II. holding a ſcepter in bis right band 3 
on the table aye three crowns; 410. 

Carorvs II. a bead in a flaming heart, on which 
reſt three crowns. 

CHARLES II. ehe * God ſave the King i" 


PRI * —— ts ; 
1 Mentioned in Vertue's MS. 


M 4 CuanLEs 
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ee. Il. R.-White ſe. whole length ; ff. Wo 


* 


\ 


rr lotes, 


o 
. 
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CnaxLxs II. Mane cbair Wc Wile? of 
tht Gartar; Ge. 25 991 t . 
e Gonzales Ceeques 2 VS Boel f apts 
Fl 
CaroLus II. 28 7 oval 3 fs Ex 
verſes. 
. CaroLVs u. Willemſen f. in armour; 1 . 
e II. Phil. a Gunſt. ſc. oval z foliage ; large 


in. 4 


Nr Srwann II. Koninck van n &c, 


"THOU: Il. — bis Ratur in the Royal Ex- 
change Gibbons fecit, P. Vandrebanc.ſc. large ſheet +, 

Caxorus II. &c. n borſebact; ſold by Garret; b. fi. 

1 II. & c. on horſeback y A. de Blois ſt; 
b. 

ChARLEs II. on borſehack ; by N. 75 n 410. 
CnaARLES II. and his queen; whole ths ; Hand- 
ing; the-arms. of Great Britain betwixt them; oblong 
B. ſh. Stent. 

CnARLEs II. and his queen; two plates, by Ver- 
ow. bead. pieces in the -quarto edilion 1 5 Malle 
works. 


'CaroLvs et CaTHARINA x Frederick Hendrick 


van Hove ſc. ornaments : large W. 
CHaRLEs II. and his e the bake of York, 


the prince of Orange, prince Rupert, the duke of 
Monmouth, and general Monk; F. Clark ſe. 


HISTORICAL PIECES, &c. 
CHARLES: II. and his quicen; Hung the 


archbiſpop of Canterbury and. the clergy preſenting « an 
addreſs ; ; lords and ladies of the ccurt. 


+ Gibbons | is gi to ky had © an * nn ſor the 
« ſole printing of this ſtatue, and prohibiting all perſons to - 
„ grave it without his leaye,”” Anccdotgs. * Fainting,” &c 


to PO 


asl, dr ENOEAN Di: of 


\ \CaarLtes H. and his queen; receiving _—_— \ 
book of ſubſcriptions for bis © Survey of the Roads ; 4. 
.CnArLEs H. on bis throne, preſenting a charter or 
infrument to the univerſity of Oxford. Before Wood's 
« Hiſtoria et Antiguitates Univerſitatis Oxonienfis,” „ 
ol. 16 a , = IF N 
a T II. attended by ſeveral of ibe nobility, . 
clergy, Cc. Ec. and William Prynne preſenting a book 
to bim. Frontiſpiece 10 the firſt volume of bis Re. 
« cords,” in folio. ſh. ae 8 
.CnaxLEs II. on bis throne; archbiſhop Sheldon on 
bis right hand, and lord Clarendon on bis left; gene- 
ral Monk in an oval below; Loggan ſc, 40. x 
| CrnarLEs II. leaning bis hand on archbiſhop Shel- = 
don; a ſmall bead of general Monck at the bottom; 
Loggan ſe. Before R. Atkyn's © Origin and Growth of 
« Printing.” © 8 
CHARLES II. fitting in 4 chair of fate; alp. 
Sheldon and the earl of Shafteſbury ſtanding by bim; V. 
F. (Faithorne) f. Before ſeveral of the early editions * 
of Chamberlayne's Preſent State of England; 12mo. ; 


Charles II. though a genius, ated in direct 
oppolition, to every principle of ſound policy; 
and, in appearance, without propenſity to ty- 
ranny, made no ſcruple of embracing ſuch mea- 
ſures as were deſttuctive to the civil and religi- 
ous liberties. of his people. He choſe rather to 
be a penſioner to France, than the arbiter of. _ | 
Europe; and to ſacrifice the independence of | = 
his kingdom, and the happineſs of his ſubjects, 
than to remit his attachment to indolence and 
pleaſure. He, under the veil of openneſs and 
candour, concealed the deepeſt and moſt dan- 
" gerous- diſkmulation,.,- Though he was a ſlave 
10 love, he appears to have been an entire 
ſtranger to the ſofter ſentiments of pity and 
rr 


— 
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and knew hom to win the hearts, when he could 
no longer gain the eſteem of mankind. He has 
ſo accu for his oN caſe, to diveſt him. 
_ felff of fs grandeur, that he ſermed to have for 
got what betenged to his digoity as a king, 
Donna CATHA JN 4s e . 
fonls, prefent King of from the 
EL FR to * e o de Mel. 
ho, bd . of Portagal in London; 


7 Carnanina, daughter of John IV. 
king of artugal ; ber band on a crown ; b. ſh. 
Donna . KINA, daughter of John IV. P. 
Wiliamſen f. Stent exc. b. ſh. 
Donna CaTHARINA, &c. Hellar F. 40. 
Donna CaTrarina, Infanta, ES, on &c. Van 


Hove ſc. 8 
Bene Caruaania, ſereniſſ. Infanta, Ke. 5. 


hh. 
Carnaning; &c. daughter to John IV. D. 4 
Plaati p. A de Bois fe. B. 
MR... &c. D. 4 Plan p. Ade Bois ſc. 
e 
>ATHARINA, &c. Faithornt 2 in the drefe in 
8 —— hair is farmally curleu like a 
perube 3 gown black, with ſiafhed* flevues ; point 
handkerchief and raffies, an ampir farthingots, will 
laced-petticoats;” gloves in ber left bund; b. b. 
| CarranrIna; &c. Overton, 16623 we kg 5. '* 
_CarTHARrInA; &c. Teiy p. Becket f. ul mexx. 
 Carnatnna, &tcc. Lely p. Blooteling f. K ſo. 


CATHARINAy &. cy , 1680 b. 
D. | 
K Aran, queen, &c. Ae thit chavatier - 
of $11 Catharine, with ber wheel; J. 8 Is 
e e n oo Wo W. £ 


4a -- 


= ATHA® 


c l or ENG LAND: / 
 CaTHARINS, &, J. Hayman — 


the. charachr of Si. Catharine length 
in ga ch ia a yp den 0 We Ae 


hb, 
A &6. & Caſpar E l De- 
8 * „ e. Is 


3 &c, Peter WWilhanfen f. Ae 
ovine, Aer G. Glover f. whole 25 


Lelenugn, &c. Sherwin ſc. ovat; 40. 
CATHARINA, &c. Sherwin f. b. ſb. mexx. | 
CarnHarina, &. in . *. Gan- 

mon ſc. b, ſh. 

Carnarina, &c. ne robe; 4 of d- 
monds ; croſs an pearl; very large ſh. 
CaTfanins, conſort of: Charles Il: pearls about 
ber ſtays, crown & c. 
CATHABINA,. &e. Cornivact (Conrad) .. 
ſe, Martinus Vanden Zudem tte. 40. | / 

CaTararaINA, &e., A Lommelin/e. - = 


Canan, &. n, d Judt. ſe B. jb 
y at her 


The mannexs of this princeſs, 
firſt appearance at court, nc pci tinc- 
R r and 8 * 
mug to rec the police 
| Giblare Charles. She at firſt the Eng- 
zun eſs, and the attendance of Engliſh ladies; 
and choſe to appear in the formal habit of her 
own country, and be attended by her d 
whoſe perſons were the ſcorn and the jeſt of every 
courtier. She, for ſome time, carried herſelf _ 
towards the royal, miſtreſa with all the -diſgain - 
1 thought became ber dignity and virtue: 


but 
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F | but when ſhe ſaw that the king was reſolved to 
3 retain her, ſhe ſuddenly fell into the other ex- 
| 


treme, and treated her with ſuch exceſſive affa- 

bility and condeſcenſion, as loſt the little eſteem 

. de had for her. The firſt years of her martiage 

| were rendered unhappy by almoſt every paſſion 

that could diſturb a female mind. At length, 

| Sy every ſpark of conjugal affection ſeemed to be 

4 extinguiſhed, and ſhe ſunk into all the tranquil - 
lity of indifference, .Sce the next reign, 


| HENRIETTA MARIA, queen-mo: 
| * ther; four French verſes. 
| 3  HenzieTTa MARIA, late queen; Black weil; 
12m. - 
_ The queen - mother returned to England in 
1660, after an abſence of about nineteen years. She 
declared, upon her re- entering Somerſet Houſe, 
4 That if ſhe had known the temper of the Eng» 
. << liſh ſome years paſt, as well as ſhe did then, ſhe 
c had never been obliged to leave that houſe.” 
She exerted herſelf with her uſual vehemence 
againſt the marriage of the duke of York with 
Anne Hy@e,which ſhe was determined to prevent 
or annul. She alſo expreſſed the ſtrongeſt diſlike to 
thoſe miniſters who had the greateſt ſhare of the 
royal confidence and favour, On a fudden ſhe 
appeared to be reconciled to the match, and to 
acqvieſce in the ngnne? & This was imputed to 
a ſoothing, or, to ſpeak more properly, an in- 
timidating letter, ſent her by cardinal Mazarine. 
© Upon'the breaking out of the plague, in 1665, 
ſbe retired to France, where ſhe died in Auguſt 
1669, in the ſixtieth year of her age T. It 
e ee eee 
4 The funeral oration, at her interment in the church of St. 
Denis, was ſpoken by father Senault, who, in this diſcourſe, im- 
puted the troubles of Charles to his infidelity, which gone ek 


e * 4 
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appears from ſir John Rereſby's . Memoits,” 
that ſhe was ſecretly married da Jermyo, 
earl of St. Alban's. 


JAMES duke of York; Leh p. Thomſon exc. 


in armour ;, b. ſh. mexx. 
James duke of York : Leh p. Browne: in ar- 


3 his truncheon on the mouth of a can 
hay dux Eboracenſis, &c. Lely p. Blootdling. 


f. oval ; large as the life; large ſh. mexx. 


James, Duke of York, &c. Leh p. G. val F. 


i Duke of York ; S. Cooper p. R. Williams 


F. 800. mexx. 


Jamzs duke of York, in armour; /bips at ſeas 


Kneller p. Smith f. (1697)* 5. ſb. without the duke's 
name. 


It is commonly called * xs II. but theres: 


| great. reaſon to believe that the original portrait 


vas painted in this reign, when he was lord high- 
admiral. | As the plate was by ſome accident 


loſt, the prints became extremely ſcarce in 
- Smith's life-time, who offered a 22 a proof 


- for as many as could be procured for him. 
JAuxs duke of York : 4 ſmall whole ings, i in 
bis robes ;,'( Kneller p.) Smith f. 


Ancther ſmall whole length by Smith, with ſome va- 
Ann fneF hh. ments L354 
TER 


offence to fir Leoline Jenkins, then ambatlader 5 io. "Fraiice, that 

2 on this occaſion, ex poſtulated with Senault, who alledged in 

his excuſe, that he uſed this word as leſs clogwant than $5. 

The date of the engraving this print, and many by 

smith, is taken from a manuſcript lent me by the late Me, Mac 

A Gard ver, rn 
that artiſt, written by himſelf. 


15 ee ne . 


ACOBUS, 


a rr ͤ 
— — * 24 


1 
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J eonus, &e. fupmmus dominus admirallius; 
2 Ge,, kun ia u. 


Jaws duke of York; 4. R. Willians 


F. B. ſh. mezz. 
OBUS hor Eboracenſis : D 4 Be- 
bind on % 


Jae 
Putt's * Atlas; wyhole length 
3 dux ben, wg 
— K. Whits ſe. . This was tors when he 
"pon dux Eboraci ; Yames Gammon ſe. 6 large 


acopus dux Ebor. In the robes the arter x 
K. Bite. Fc. 5. B. of K 
Jamzs duke of York; large & the Wes in an 
; oval of flowers ; E. 2 Davies fe. large fb. 
"4 Jas duke of York; M. Merian ſe. 
» Fr Jamts duke of York ; oval ; in armour ;0rms, 
| Sc. as the four corners, fall ate. 
* — of York, — Hyde his dut- 
3 #wo 5 4 eſentation of a faafight 
is web; Vertae / NF 1 


There is a wage of James duke of York, 
with his dutcheſs, by Lely, at the Queen's Houſe. 


Tue duke of York, though he had a quick 
reliſh for pleaſure, followed buſineſs. with that 
cloſeneſs of applicacion which the king his bro- 
ther wanted; and wanted himſelf that quickaels 
of apprehenſion, that natural ſagacity and appa- 
rei benevolence of tec 1 whieh was {6 confpi- . 
a cupus in the king. His notions of government 
were 28 erroneous as theſe of his father and 
[grandfather and the large ſtaps which his. bro- 
ther took towards arbitrary power, were in a 
great meaſure owing to his inſtigation. He 
Vas, what rarely happens, revengeful and — 
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hant almoſt in dhe ſame degree; und difphiyed = 


ſiuch courage inthe firſt Dutch war, as rendered 


bim more popular than all the other acts of his 


life. _ 1 — the Roman 3 
jon, Phich was ſtill encreafing with his years, 
cke 1 x: condud z 
- ang. at levgth prom im to ſuch meaſures 
Wes pr ks — 5 the ſober and —— 
of ei religions. _ „ 


* * 


' ANNE HYDE, dutcheſs of Tork; P. L 
þ p. Lombart ſe. four French verſes; * Telle of ba 


« charmante Ducheſſe,” Se. 


There is a copy of this head in u luder k- 


It is inſeribed, The Datcheſs of Mazatine.“ 


Au, durcbeſs of York ; Smith f. Sold by Pal. 


mer ; ſmall b. ſb | 


. b. þþ. | 
* dutchefs of York ; Sem oc, b. G. 
Axxs, duchefs of York; Stent; 1. 


Her portrait by Lely, which was once the 


property of her father, is now at Ameſbury. 


Anne dutcheſs of York, was the elder of x 
two daughters of the lord-chapcellor Claren 


her 


- compliſhments of her own ſex in an 


nary degree. She had a dignity in her behavi- 


our, Which was hy ſome, who r her as 
Aue Hyde, rather than the duiabe/s Feri, miſ- 
taken for haughtineſs. She ſometimes amuſed 
herſelf with writing, — made à conſiderable 
progreſs in the Lite bf the duke her huſband, 


4 


the 
don, 

- She poſſeſſed, together with à large portion 100 
her's undlexttand the 2 and acC- 


U 
* | | 4 


tion af the tranflarion af St. Evremend's wodks, — 
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but the work was never finiſhed. Her miſgon. 4 
duct before ſhe was dutcheſs of York was amply | 
atoned for by her conduct afterwards. 05. 3¹ ö 


March, 1671. „ | inne 
MARIA, ducifls Eboracens Liy 5. Brown, | 
5. ſh. mezz. | 


MARIA BRATRIxC, &c. Leh p. Blocteling Fe h, © 


„ MEZZ. © 


The dutcheſs of Yoxx; Wiſing p. R. Wi Hans 7 
F. b. ſo. mexx. 
Maria BZATRix, &c. P. Vandrebane 2 1 


5. h. 
Manx of Eſte, dutcheſs of York; R. White k 1 


whole length. 
Maxx of Eſte, &c. R. White ſe. Before LE 


. Hiſtory of the Houſe of Efte,” 168 1; 8v0. 
The dutcheſs of Lokk; Smith; J. aha lh, 4 


5. G. mezz. | 
 Maxy, dutcheſs of York „ P. Schenck f. nr. 


4. 
There. is a head of hay together with the. 
| duke's, in lord Lanſdown's “ Poems,” 4to, 
1732. It was engraved by G. Vanderguce | 
See the reign of Jaues II. 


The Lady ISABELLA „De of Janes; # 
Duke of York, and Mary his Dutcheſs; a child, 
with a chaplet of flowers on her head, and ber left. 
band on the orehead of a lamb ; b. ſb. mezz. 1 on © 
informed, that there is another mezzotinto 7 ber, 
holding a dove. Quære if the ſame perſan? — 4 
Iſabella, ſecond daughter of James, * Mary 
of Eſte, was born the 28th of Augu |, 1676 

She died the ſecond of March, 46800” 


"HENRICUS, dus Gloceſtriz; _ 
ee p. C. van Daun ſe. large b, We 


Hex | 


duese of ENGLAND” „On 
| rg — ds: _— 


CES 120. A 
—.— Ae Glouceſtriay, Ke. 
oli primi. G. White ſe. © © 

L &c. nun rabes of ate 
Wels length ; b. B. 
1 duke of Gloceſter 3 R. White + whot 


11 72 1 e of Fleer en, Pertue f. 17363 


4 22 


* . 


s to the: Set. of. br 
LY, Woh, 15 an 0g balf- ar, of 1 0 rince Rypyar, 


1 from. a retoucbe A Ane pate. | | | | 
th, thus inſcribed: Welch Mgt o nn 


12 e Fus, Henry, d of 'Glo- | . q 
1 There is a a portrait of him i in the Abbelen | 
Muſeum. . e 


The duke of Gloceſter was 4 vonngprherr of 


X great hojes;. who poſſtſſed almoſt all the good 
qualities of his two brothers, without any of 


., their bad ages. The king had an extraordi- 
"ary loye dad eſteem for him, the effect of his 
"virtues a amiable deportment; and was ob- 
ſerved. 1 be more deeply affected at his death, 
. 155 any calamity that had ever befallen | 
. 13 Sept. 1660, Ar. 20-21. See the 1 
reign of CHarLEs I. 0 14 
The heads of the following princes a! prin- | bf 


- ceſſes ate placed A to their r den to 
the crown. 


"MARI A, princeps Auriaca ; Le Blootel- | 
 ingfeb- lumen... off | 
5 inceſs 8 'Onancr 3 Lely p. R. . | 

tac: b . Jo» mexx. a ö 
f 1 b if 

N The | 
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The princeſs of Onan; Toh N Printed 
E. Cooper ; b. fb. MEZZ, F440 for 
4 The princeſs of Ox AN; Laß p. E. be Davis 
7 on 

1 78. | J 4 2 A | 

+ The lady Mary was fo far from being cor. 
_ rupted by a diſſolute court, and a licentious age, 
that ſhe maintained throughout her life the moſt 
unaffected piety and virtue. She was matried, 
jd this reign, to the prince of Orange; and made 
the moſt exemplary wife to a man, who, when 
à hero in the bloom of youth, had ſcarce a ſin- 
le quality to recommend him to the female 


2 


x. 
The lady ANNE; Leh p. Tompfon exc, b. ſh 
mezz. $i 


The royal princeſs . Anxz, married to prince 
* of Denmark; Nic. Viſſcher exc. large b. 
MARY, princefs of Orange, eldeſt daughter 
of Charles I. Hanneman p. 1660. Faitborne junior 
F. b. ſh. mezz, See the reign of CHARLES I. 
The prince of Orange; Lely p. E. le Davis ſc. 
; 1 of Ox ANR; Lely p. fold by Browne; 
The prince of OA E; Lely p. Tompſon exc. 
5. ſh. mexz. 121 9 
 GvrizLMus Hzxkicus, &c. Ley p. Blooteling 
F. 1638; b. ſh. mexx. . "eld 
GuLtz.Mus HExgIcus, &c. Lely p. Blooteling 
F. 1678; large b. ſh. e 
SGurikluvs HzNRIcus, &c. Leh p. G. Valet. ſc 
mexx. large b. ſh. © 2 
The prince of Orange; young, in armour; Bec- 
ket exc. mexx. 8 Fo | 
WILLIAM, 


Cunt or ENGLAND: | 


1— Prince of Orange z ſold by R. Peake ; 
GUILLAUME Huna v, ptince d Orange; Nagl 
den p. P. Philippe ſe< ſh. 
The prince of Orange; C. van Dalen ſc. b. f. 


179 


GuilLLAuMs HENR1, . J. Ver- | 


kolie * fo G. mex. 
GULIKLMUS Nazzavivs, &c. oval; bat and \fea- 


Aber; ſmall 4to. 4 
WirngIuus Hzxzicus, &c. P. Boutats fer 


wg 5 ER III. Prince van Orange on 25 
back; the mane of the horſe, which is adorned with 
ribbands, reaches to the ground; curious. 
WilgeiMus a Nassau, &c. HOLDING SEVEN 
DARTS, in the ſame manner as they are beld iu Tas 


PAW OP THE LION, in the arms of the ſeven _ 


Provinces ; 440. 


There is a portrait of him by Netſcher, in 
his own hair, at Bulſtrode. ; , 


When Lewis XIV. invaded Ds United Pro- 
vinces, the whole people were ſeized with ſuch 
terror, as nothing but the immediate dread of 
the horrible inundations to which thoſe countries 
are ſubject, could equal. Then it was that the 


young prince of Orange formed 2 reſalution, 


which ſeethed to be the effect of deſpair itſelf, 
to deliver his country, or periſh in the attempt. 
He ſoon gave vigour and diſpatch to the coun- 
cils of the States, infuſed a military ſpirit into 
their raw and undiſciplined — and not on- 
ly checked the rapid progreſs of Lewis, but ra- 
viſhed from his hands the tuwns he fo perfidi- 
ouſly had taken, The moſt unjuſt, as well as 


the moſt trivial actions of this vaineſt of all 


or Verkolje. 


5 ad | princes, 
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Taz HISTORY: ”Cratres l. 
2 are committed to ſeulpture æ and even 
is courage has been immortalized. There is a 
print by Edelinck, after le'Bron; whigh'tepre- 
ſents him on borſeback ;* and juſt under his 
horſe's feet is a figure partly man and Partly 
frog, holding the darts of the Seven Provinces, 
But we know that the courage of the young 
ſtadtholder of theſe provinces was as much ſu- 
perior to that of Lewis XIV. as the wee 
lion is ſuperior. to that of a 'frop; ? 


The Prince and Princeſs of ; Orange; a 
ths, with two alan, f and Hour young ladies of 
their court in waiting ; oblong, 5. B. very rare. 


The princeſs HENRIETTA, P. Willem- 
jen ſe 4661 3 5. 5 
HxNRIETTE d' Angleterre; Ducheſſe &'Orleas 
a large ſheet. ; 
Madame HENRIETTE Anne +, ptinceſſe de a 
Grande Bretagne 3 C. M. d Mellay) fer 8 buſt; 
to. 
. Mevkitrrz Anxe' &c. capie from the above; 
Vander Mer f p. mg 7. Audran Ic. In Mor. 
Larrey's «© fifte 
HENAIETTE, dee. N. & 2 . lage l. | 


a + 


1. 


There is 4 portrait 5 her at Dunham, the 
"ſear of the, carl of Stamford, by: Largilliere. 
"There is another at Ameſpury; and third, 
by Peticor, at Strawberry-Hill. 


Henrietta Maria was the yrukged 3 
of Charles I. and wife to Philip duke of Orleans, 
only brother of Lewis XIV. She was a woman 


„ See the prints eng raved and printed at the Louvre, particu- 
larly the volume of — A 


+ She was named Henrietta Maria, after her mother, See the 
N opted rad 8 5 of 


ciass Il. or ENGLAND. 
of uncommon ſenſe and vivacity, and in readi- 
neſs of wit ſuperior to the king her brother. She 


is ſaid to have attracted the particular notice of 


Lewis, at the time that he extended his con- 


queſts oyer the ladies of his court, wich as much 


rapidity as his generals did over the Spaniſh ter- 
ritories in the Netherlands T. She came over 
to England to attach her brother to the French 
intereſt; and concluded a private treaty with 
im againſt the Dutch, which was much more 


for the advantage of Lewis than of Charles, but 


. equally to the diſhonour of both. The duke 

her huſband was certainly jealous of her, and 
even ſuſpected that too great familiarities had 
paſſed hetwixt her and her brother. He is ſaid 


to have cauſed. her to be poiſoned ſoon after 


her return to France *®. Oh. 30 June, 1670, i. 


circ. 25. 8 122 


Prince RUPERT; Lely p. Tomp/on exc. robes 
of the garter; b. ſh. mexx. Fe. 9 I 
'RvexnTvs, &c. totius Angliæ vice-admirallus ; 
Leh p. Blooteling exc. 1673; fb. This 1s the moſt 
characteriſtic and valuable print of Rupert. © © 
Prince Rur ER; Leh p. Vanſomer f. mexx. This 
print, which is mentioned in Vertu s manuſcript, is 
probably the ſame that has on it Tomſon excudit. 


which is in Vanſomer s manner. | 


i? 


+ Biſbop Burnet tells us, that Lewis's courtſhip of Madame was 
« only a pretence to cover his addreſſes to Mademozſelle La Va- 
« liere, one of her maids of honour ; whom he afterwards de- 
* clared openly to be his miftreſs, and who is well known to 
have loved him for his own fake.” - 

* See Burnet, I. p. 301. Ludlow, III. p. 227. She declared to 
the duke her huſband, a little before ſhe expired, „that ſhe was 
© the willinger to die, becauſe her conſcience upbraided her with 
nothing ili in ber conduct towards him, Fenton's “ Obſer- 
vations on Waller's Poem to the Dutcheſs of Orleans.“ 
In the Gentleman's Magazine,” for July, 1773, p. $245 325» 
18 a very remarkable letter, cqycerning the death of that princeſs ; 
but ſeems not to be ſufficiently authenticated. 


N 3 Prince 
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: TAE HISTORY canis lth 
Prince RuPEaT, &c. S. Copper g. etched by Bre« | 
therton. The engraver rue much credit this | 


u Ror zr, &c. vice-admical, &c, Rueler | 


R. White fe. large b. fh. 55 
- Prince Rurzxr, &c. — „ . 


Reorzxrvs, Princeps, &c. in armour, flanding by 
the ſea, %% hands a female bead, 4 : 
with pearls; bh. | 4 
Prince wn? who was a man of harſh feg- 
tures, a great humouriſt, and of little elegance 
in his manners or his dreſs, was but indifferently 
ualified to ſhine in the court of Charles the 7 
| Second. He made a much better figure in his 
laboratory, or at the head of the fleet; in which 
ſtation he was equal, in courage at leaſt, to nx 
of the ſea-officers of this reign, He particular 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in that memorable engage 
ment in the ſecond Dutch war, in which the 
brave earl of Offory commanded under him. 
He died at his houſe in Spring-Gardens, the 
290 gth of Nov. 1682. See the preceding reigu; 
ce alſo Claſs VII. and X. in the preſent. 3 


Ide prince of HANOVER; in .f 
battle at a diſtance , b. ſb. mez2. 1 * 
George Lewis, duke of Brunſwick and Lu- 
nenburg, as we are informed by Mr. Wood, 
came into England in 1680, to pay his t 
to the lady Anne, daughter of the duke of York: 
He was then created doctor of law, with great 
ſolemnity, at Oxford“ The manner of e- 
graving evidently ſhews that the print was done 
about this time. It has been miſtaken for the 
portrait of his ſon, S 20 ; 
the battle for that of Oudenarde. = 


r aſti Oxon,” ii. col. 216, 


: 4 
4 
| : 
* 
1 , 
„ 


of Denmark. Printed on the river Thames, 168g. 
Stone, prince of Denmark; wo prints, one 4 


ron 


- , 
CLASS 1. 


4 


HOUSEHOLD. 


| 


in the ſixth Claſs. 


THOMAS WRIOTHESLY, earl of 


Southampton, (lord treaſurer.) Jn Clarendow's 
' * Hiſtory,” 8v0. £ 


His portrait, with that of his coun- 


teſs by Vandyck, ts at Bulſtrode. 
was placed at the head of the treaſury after the 
_- Favage and confuſion of the civil war. He, 
with the capacity and application of that able 
; -,; Miniſter, undertook to reduce the public ac- 
.-counts to regularity and order; and happily 
-. fucceeded in that great attempt. But the King, 


che match between prince George and one of the daughters 


He r told the king, that be grew fat fince he was mar- 

75 a monarch replied, in his uſual ſtrain of plea- 
— « that if he would walk with him, hunt with his brother, 
* and do juſtice on his niece, he would not grow fat.“ A. Wood's 


Lie,“ p. 388. 
oy  N4 who 


largo beet; P. Vandrebane ſc. . See the following 


* Great OFFICERS of STATE, and of the | 


Ste the Lord Chancellors and Lords Keepers 


T The earl of Southampton, like another Sully, 


— 


184 Tas HISTORY Crain 1D 
* who had not the leaſt ceconomy himſelf, was too - 
apt to overlook that virtue in others ; and, what 
was ſtill worſe, was incliped to pull down much 
faſtet than his treaſurer could build up. This 
excellent perſon, ho was loyal, and yet a pa- 
triot, died too ſopn for the god of his country. 
He was a man of. a quick and lively conception; 
prompt elocution, and invincible integrity. H 
was of an amiable and examplary character in 
domeſtic life; and, to fay all in one word, was 
in his great office in the treaſury, what his friend 
the lord Clarendon was in the high court of 
chancery. Ob. 16 May, 1667. Upon his de- 
ceaſe, the treaſury was put into commiſſion, and 


the duke of Albemarle was appointed firſt com- 
miſſioner. 24015 WE 


THOMAS OSBORNE, earl of Danby, 
lord high treaſurer, &c. Lely p. Blooteling F. b. ſb. 


ſcarce. 


Creat. eli! Sir Thomas Oſborne, afterwards earl of Dan- 
26 Car. II. by and duke of Leeds, ſucceeded Thomas lord 
Promoted Clifford in the office of lord high treaſurer ; 
erf. Which the latter reſigned upon the paſſing of the 
we" eſt AQR#®, When he entered upon his em- 

©" ployment, the treaſury was totally exhauſted, 
and the very name of a lord treafurer was be- 
come odious; and it required the utmoſt ſtretch 
of his abilities to teſtore, in ſome degree, the 
public credit, and bring the revenue into taler- 
able order. This he, by ſkilful management, 
© and great induſtry, effected: but he was thought 
to be too much in the intereſt of the court, to 
act with integrity in his high office. The earl 


1 


eilt is well known that Sir Thomas Clifford was rewarded with 
the treaſurer's ſtaff, and afterwards with a peerage, for adviſing 
the king to the infamous expedient of ſhutting up the exchequer, 
of which he received the hint from the earl of Shafteſbury. 


+ 


di H. o ENGLAND. 


of Shafteſbury, his capital t enemy, cauſed him to 
be impeached in parliament, with a view of ex- 


tortinq ſuch 
-. mcreaſe.: the popu 


imptiſoned till the year 1684, 
leaſed upon bail. ai b: 
Upon the diſgrace of the earl of 
treaſury was put in commiſſion; and Arthur 


Capel, earl of Eſſex, was appointed firſt com- 
miſſioner. See CapzL in the Biographia. 


JOHN, earl of Radnor, & c; lord privy ſeal; promotes, 
. ſcarce. * N 1661. 


Kneller p. R. White exc. mexz. large h. 

ohn, lord Roberts, who commanded à regi- 
MN under the earl of Eſſex in the Civil War, 
was a leading man in the councils of. the ,patri- 


- otic junto, and had afterwards a principal hand 
in the Reſtoration. He had much learning *, 


but it was mixed with the pedantry of the 


age; and ſome virtues, but they were ſoured. 


and debaſed by a moroſe and ſplenetic temper. 
"He was appointed lord lieutenant of Ireland, in 
a time of confuſion, when the various claims to 
. the eſtates in that kingdom were to be adjuſted. 
His parts were by no means equal to this go- 
vernment, at. ſo critical a juncture; as he had 
* 2 rather for ſtarting than ſolving difficul- 
ties. He treated the Iriſh nobility with haugh- 
tineſs and contempt, and was himſelf treated 

with much leſs ceremony than he expected. 


He was lnſtructed in the mathematics by Matthias Paſor, fon 
of George Paſor, author of the Lexicon to the Greek Teſta- 
ment.“ I mention this as introductory to the following more 
enten: The ſame Paſor inſtructed the great 
Br. Pococke in the oriental Languages. See Paſor in Wood. 


The 


ſecrets; af ſtate from him as might 
lar odium againſt the court. 
He: made ſuch. a defence as was expected from 
his extraordinary talents, and proved that what 
de had done was by the King's orders. He was 
when he was re- 


Danby, the 


— «XY += F 


23 July, 
42079. 
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The king found it neceſſary to remove him from 
this employment; and, ſoon after his return to 
England, appointed him preſident of the coun- 
cil, and created him earl of Radnor. He was 
:. obſerved to puzzle buſineſs, and retard the dif. 
75 me —— more _ — — that had ever 
deen in t offices whi enjoyed, Ob. 
1685. His 20 hter Letitia Iſabella, who was 
farſt married to Charles, earl of Drogheda, was 
_ afterwards the wife of Mr. Wycherly, the fa- 
mous dramatic poet x. 


"GEORGE SAVILE, marquis of Halli- 

fax, lord privy-ſeal. See the next reign. - | 
HENRY, duke of Norfolk, earl marſhal, &c. 
Lely p. Blooteling ſc. ſh. 9 
Blooteling received thirty guineas for engray- 

ing this head. | 

Henry Howard, duke of Norfolk, earl mar- 
hal, and firſt peer of the realm, was grandſon 
to Thomas, earl of Arundel, He was a man of 
great good-nature, . and a patron of learning; 
| ue was nothing ſhining in his character. 
On the contrary, he is repreſented, in the Me- 
. moirs of Grammont,““ as a man of a ſlender ca- 
Pacity, and little or no politeneſs in his manners. 
He was a conſiderable benefactor to the Royal 
Society, who aſſembled at his houſe in London, 
after the fire in 1666. He, at the motion of 
Mr. Evelyn, gave the Arundel Marbles to the 


The counteſs of * — went into a bookſeller's ſhop at 
Tunbridge, where Mr. Wycherley happened to be, and akked 
for the Plain Dealer ;” upon which a gentleman pointing to 
him, ſaid, “ Madam, there, is the Plain Dealer for you.“ his 


interview produced an acquaintance, which ended in marriage. . 
. univerſity 


Cars IT, or ENGLAND. 


' univerſity of Oxford . Theſe were by far the 
moſt precious of the Grecian reliques which his 
grandfather poſſeſſed, and the moſt valuable of 
their kind in the world. They formerly ſtood 
expoſed to the air in the garden belonging to 
Arundel Houſe T. This benefaction will pro- 
bably be remembered by the editions of the 
« Marmora Oxonienſia” of Dr. Prideaux, Mr. 
Maittaire, and Mr. Chandler, when the original 
inſcriptions are totally obliterated. He died the 
11th of Jan. 1683, and was ſucceeded by his ſon 
Henry, who married the lady Mary Mordaunt, 
daughter of Henry, earl of Peterborough. It is 
well known that this lady was divorced from the 
duke, and afterwards married to Sir John Ger- 


maine, bart. 


Great OFFICERS of the HOUSEHOLD, 


w——_ - © 


The duke of OR MOND, lord ſteward of Pana 
the houſehold ; Wiſſing p. R. Williams F. h. Ib. 1660. 


mezz. N | 
k E duke of Ormond; Kneller p. Ravenet 

Jacosvs, dux Ormondiæ; Kneller p. 8vo, This 
print is curious, as it is one of the very few engravings 
executed by George White, the mezzolinter : it is with- 
out his name. 


* See the dedication to the © Idea of the Perfection of Paint- 
« ing,” tranſlated by Mr. Evelyn. 

+ The duke had a ſeat at Albury, in Surrey, where the Hypoge- 
um, or Subterraneous Grotto, cut thro' a hill, has been much 
admired. It is about a furlong in length, and leads into a fine 
valley |. But this is exceeded by the Hypogeum at Park Place, 
the ſeat of Mr, Conway ; where, beſides ſeveral elegant works of 
art, there is, perbaps, a greater variety of natural beauties than 
are to be ſeen on any ſpot of the ſame extent in the three king- 


|| See Gibſon's ** Camden,” col. 184. 


Jaco- 


— 
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J aAconvs, dux marchio et comes de Ormond, 

Loggan /+. . ee, Michael 

Yanaergacht [ Don [ 

1 — Kun Ormobulizes Legen . b. 
02 JAMES, duke uf) Otmaads: in 1 oval; 

d noistaad it 2 

Vertu, in this — mentions. a balf-length 

nau. of: beute of Ormand, by Robert White. 


There is# portrait of him, by Lely, at Ameſ- 
5 boq, and another at Woburn. | 


"The duke of Otrmond was an excellent ſol- 
dier, an d&compliſh d courtier,. and an able 


7 ſtateſman; and, what was u better character than 


all theſe, te v was the good, the humane, and be- 
""*nevolent man. He did and ſuffered much in 
the cauſe of Charles I. and was one of thoſe 
royaliſts whoſe characters were never tainted, 
aud which-were revered even by their enemies. 
Cromwell offered to reſtore his immenſe eſtate 
to him; but he was/a man of too nice honour 


to accept of that offer from one who, he thought, 


had no right to make it. He was a warm friend, 
and a placuble enemy; atd was never known to 
have any enemies himſelf, but thoſe who were 
offended at his virtues. „He bad” an admirable 

talent at ſpeaking; and never failed to convince, 
as he ſpoke only on the fide of truth and equity. 
His military exploits in Ireland in the late reign, 
and his wiſe government of that kingdom in 
the preſent, the hardſhips | he ſuffered io 
bis exile, and his active loyalty to his baniſhed 
23 are amply recorded in his Life” by 
Mr. Carte, in two 0 volumes folio. 0b. 21 July, 
1688, At. 78. 


6933 4 4 


EDWARD, earl of Mancheſter, one- of the 
chiefs of the Preſbyterian party, was voluntarily 
choſen for the office of lord chamberlain by the 

"RA p kings 
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king.” - He indeed kighty mwerſted 'the Yonour b 
was conferred 1 — Im.“ See the * Continult 
« of lord Clate ih 'Life, 7 vie 47. See allo the 
reign of CHArLES I. Chis VIE rage 


Tam informed, that: theres a G g's print of 
the gay and.galtaot, HENRY-JERMYN,; bacon 
of St, Edmonſbury, who tollowed the fortunes 
of Charles II. and was, about the, time of the Re- created 
ſtoration, created earl of St. AJban's ; and, in 1694, 15% - 
appointed lord chamberlain of the hauſeholg. Ke 
is ſaid to have died unmarried, the 24 of Jandary, 
16833 but is ſuppoſed to have privately. eſpouſed 
Henrietta Maria, mather of. the king. His, head 
ſhould, perhaps, in, . placed, under the 
Interregnum. Mr. Walpole! has à painting of him, 
much in the manner of Vandyck. 


HENRY. BEN NE T, e Anlin 005 


P. Leh p. J. Houbraten ſc. 13 tbe. collettio, 
Thomas Hanmer, Bart. IIuſt. Head. NIE 


HxxxT BENVI T, eark of Arlington, lord . 
berlain of the houſehold; white taff b. WP. 
Hzxa v BRNNET, carl of Arlington ler a | 
badge of the garter. „% 
HExAY Banner, earl of Arliogton ; 8e. _ 
There are portraits of him in Chriſt-CHñãurch⸗ 
Hall, at Longleat, and lord Bathorſt's, at Ciret- 


coder. nnn 


Henry Bennet, earl of Arlington, ſectetity; bf by nd 
ſtate and lord chamberlain to Charles II. Was 35 1 
educated at Chriſt· Church in Oxford, where he We 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſeveral pieces of poetry, 11 Sept, 
which are printed in different collections of oc- 157+ 
caſional verſes. In the reign of Charles I. he 
was one of the under · ſecretaries to George, lard 
Digby, ſecretary of ſtate; and afterwards enter- 


'& a volunteer into the royal army, where he 
received 


Taz HISTORY, CnaxrLzs II. 


received many honourable: wounds *. He fol- 
lowed the — of Charles II. with whom = 
was long a wanderer; and was emp! 
him in ſeveral embaſſies, before — 22 the 
Reſtoration, He had an uncommon talent at 
raillery and ridicule, and employed theſe low 
arts to undermine the credit of the lord chan · 
cellor Clarendon; and when his own credit be. 
gan to decline, the ſame arts were returned up- 
on himſelf. He was one of the cabinet coun- 
eil, notorious by the name of the Cubal, to which 
a much of the political infamy of this reign will 
for ever adhere. They adviſed the king to ſhut 
up the exchequer, and perſuaded him that his 
* Intereſt was unconnected with that of his people, 


05. July 28, 1685, El. 67. 


GEORGE, duke of ts maſter of 
his majeſty's horſe ; F. Barlow p. Stent exc. b. ſh, 

Decor duke of Albemarle; Barlow p. Vn. 
Clarke ſc. 

'GrorGIvs dux Albemarliez D. Loggan ad vi- 
vum delin. et calavit, 16613 balf length, b. ſh. This 
is one of Loggan's beſt prints, and the original of ſeve- 
ral others; it reſembles the picture at the duke of 
Qucenſberrys, at Ameſbury, The _ is copied by 


Sheppard, 
_ GrorGE, duke of Albemarle; a ſmall oval, in- 


ſcribed G. M. in Faithorne's manner. 
Georce Monck, duke of Albemarle ; Gay» 


wood f. b. ſh. There are two others 410. and a third 


809. by the ſame band. 
GEORGE Moncx, &c. White ſc. g o. 


GeoxGe Moxck, &c. J. Cb. (Chamtry) ſe. 1663; 
chaſes of laurel; 8 vo. 


5 The priats repreſent him with a large cut on his noſe, 
GEORGE, 


Cuass II. or ENGLAND. 2291 

'Groxes, duke of Albemarle, de. "Before bis 
« Obſervations on military and political Affairs," 
_CT_ DT 
2 duke of Albemarlez R. Preeke exc. 

661; Je e . 
1 er Momck, &c. e bis * Funeral 
« Sermin,” by Seth, (Ward) biſhop of Sarum, 1670 ; 
T Orono; late duke of Albemarle, &c. E. le 
Davis ſe b. ſb. 1 
ꝙ 8 &c. os berſerk Steut; b: 
47 * duke of Albemarle, and his dutcheſs, 
Sanding hand in hand; ſold by Kent; very bad“. 
| - Mr, Walpole, in vol. ii. p. 179, of the ſecond 

edition of his. ** Anecdotes af Painting,” men- 

tions a capital half-length of him at the coun- 
teſs of Montrath's, Twickenham-Park. | 
His portrait is in the gallery at Gorham- 
NR EF e | 
George Monck, duke of Albemarle, who had Aqpelated | 
a very early inclination to a military life, ſerved he horſe, | 
in the Low Countries, under the lords Oxford 15% | 
and Goring In the Civil War, he at firſt ad- Jul y, | 
E 
| 


hered to the king; but having ſuffered a tedi- . | 
ous impriſonment. for his loyalty, he took the 
Covenant, and entered into the ſervice of the | | 

liament. He ſignalized himſelf at the bac- 10 
tle of Dunbar, where he had a principal ſhare in | | 


that important victory. He was afterwards 4 
employed by Cromwell in reducing Scotland, iþ 
which he did effectually, and had the chief ma- | | 
nagement of affairs in that kingdom. It is well | 


There is à print of George prince of Denmark, with naval 


trophies, deſigned and engraved by Burghers, and prefixed to | | 
the Oxford verſes on the death of that — This anonymous | | 
portrait has been miſtaken for the duke of Albemarle. | By : 


known 


One Cr „ — — 
* — 
7 — — 
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ad 9 Gaga hand in che Re- 
| 5 „ behaxiour an board 
24666. in th _—_ war, was almoſt without 


3 He. is not ſi weſh known as an author, 
though in that character he not without 
de merit v. He had talents both for peace. and 

ge ar; but bis capacity w more adapted. to the 
field than the cabinet. His converſation and 
.\ addreſs were better ſuiteg t thoſe ſeepes, of ac- 
tion to which he had been accuſtomeg, than to 
5 og-room. of Sbarles * W Jt 


we See Claſs VII. 
Dake,” bra vals d Fart of 
B. merz 


WI CE, Verelſt 5. Biete J. 
GOZ V 1LL1ERS, duke, mafquis, and earl of 
Buckingham, &0. R. White fe. b. B. In Cu 
Her ” (fol 803% 460 11904 o 1172 „ 
Gronci, duke, devil, abil-ouddf Bucking- 


ban. Kc. maller; of the: horſe, Before bis wks 


Seorge Villiers of Buck; ngham, 4 man 
of great Nur and We and of a moſt whim- 


Fes caprice, was the adiitation and the jeſt. of 


| | © the reigh of Charles the Second. Was the 
wie Fr and the philoſopher ; che adler and 


te poet; the” micic Afid the ſtatefmah. How 
>''ſhall I Reich the tat of one who Had ſuch 
4 variety of faces, job him in miniature 
ho was of ſo great, and at the ſame fitme of ſo 
little a charakter? He has left us a ſpecimen o of 
his admirable wit in his “ Rehearſal“ which is 
a creation of his own, and had a conſiderable 


effect in reforming the Mage, O5. Aptil 16, 


21687, i. to f. TAMES, 


* Zee the ot 8 of Royal and Novle Authors.” 
- + It is certain, from what lord Clarendon tells us, that the 


* frequently diverted himſelf with the * _ 
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JAMES, duke of Monmouth, (maſter of the 
horſe); Lely p. Blooteling ſe. large b. WWP. 
_ Jaws, duke of Monmouth, &c. Lely p. Blaotel- 
ing F. oval; in armour ; large as the life, large bs, 


* Jamxs, duke of Monmouth; Miſing p. Vander- 


vaart f. b. ſh. mex. 


Jamzs duke of Monmouth; Kneller p. Vandre- 


banc ſc. in armour 3 |. n 5 441 
IAcozus, dux de Monmouth, &c. robes of - the 
garter; Loggan ſe. h. ſh. This is the handſomeſt 


print of him. 


The following ſtory was told as a fact hy Dr. Dibben, an intimate 


friend of Mr. Prior, and the tranſlator of his ſecular Ode into 


degant Latin, A young divine of great modeſty, who preached 

before the king, on Pſalm cxxxix. verſe 13, I am fearfully and 

« wonderfully made,“ was the innocent occaſion of much mirth- 
in the Chapel Royal. This young man, who is ſuppoſed to have 

been in a ſweat, more from apprehenſion than the warmth of the 

ſeaſon, happened, before he named his text, to wipe bis fate with 

one of his hands, on which was a new glove,and with the die of 
it unluckily blacked bimſelf. The duke of Buckingham, upon 

comparing the words of the text with the figure of the preacher, 

was inſtantly ſeized with a fit of laughter, in which he was fol- 

lowed by Sir Henry Bennet, and ſeveral other courtiers 3 nor was 

the king himſelf, who thoroughly enjoyed a jeſt of this kind, 

able to 2 his countenance. he reverend Mr. Goſling, of 
Canterbury, upon reading this anecdote, made the following ob- 

ſervation, which I ſhall give the reader in that gentleman's own 

words, I have Heard my father, (who was of the cbapel-royal 

in king Charles the Second's time) tell this ſtory of a. Dr. 

6 Reſbury, without the circumſtance of the glove, which ſeems 

* needleſs from another ſtory of him. While be was in waitin 

* at Windſor, he obſeryed a perſon paſs him in the ſtreet, and 


turn back to look at him ſo often, that at laſt he — roughly 


"aſked what he meant by it. He very civilly aſked pardon; but 
* ſaid he was a painter; that he had then in hand a picture of 
Nathan reproving David, and thought that the doctor bad the 
*-moſt reproving face he had ever met with. This occafioned 
* ſome harſher language, to which the artiſt replied, he had got 
** as much as he defired, and took bis leavg.” The anecdote of 
the preacher, as corrected by Mr. Goſling, ſeems to be the more 
authentic z but he certainly was chaplaia to king William and 
queen Anne, as appears from his epitapth in St. Giles's church, 
at Reading, | 


vw Ut: O Jamts, 
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urs, duke of Monmouth; two prints by Van 
Hove ; ſmall 809, © | his 
JAuxs duke of Monmouth; P. Stent ; fold by 
Jaxzs, duk — — Bucclevgh 
AMES, duke of Monmou gh; 
Nie. Viſſcber; large b. hb. a a 
James, duke of Monmouth; P. Schenck f. in 
| James, duke of Monmouth; in armour; collar 
the garter. 3 
Jamzs, duke of Monmouth; a bead. piece; in 


 #he quarto edition of Waller s works. | 


Jacques Scot, duc de Monmouth; J. V. 
p. (delin.) Picart ſe. direx. 17243 4t0. 
 Jacozvs, dux de Monmouth, &c. on horſeback ; 
a cypber, probably for Francis Barlow X. 

Mr. Pennant, in his “ Tour in Scotland +,” 
informs us, that there is a large ſpirited picture 
of the duke of Monmouth on horſeback, and 
another in armour at Dalkeith Houſe F. The 

ſame author obſerves, that all his pictures have 
a handſome likeneſs of his father. At this houſe 


is a portrait of Lucy Walters, his mother, of 
whom Mr. Bull has an authentic drawing. 


Crest. duke James, duke of Monmouth, was a natural ſon 


14 Feb, 
15 Car. II. 


of Charles II. by Mrs. Lucy Walters |, daughter 
of Richard Walters, of Haverford Weſt, in the 
county of Pembroke. Courage and good na- 
ture, youth and beauty, ambition and pliancy 
of temper, contributed to render him the fa- 
vourite of his father, the minion of the people, 


® There is a poor print of him, © ſold by Oyerton,” ſh, This 
is not worth the collector's notice. 


+ P. Gr. 
Jam credibly informed, that captain Baillie has an excellent 


portrait of him, and that he intends to engraye it. 
4 She was ſometimes called Mrs. Barlow, 


and 


CLass * o F ENGLAND. 


| 


and honour, univerſal popularity and, royal, fa- 
your, though more than he could well bear, did 
not ſatisfy him. He knew, not how to be.hap- 
py without ſovereignty, while he enjoyed all its 
advantages, without any of its cares. He even 
pretended that he had a right to the ſucceſſion * ; 
and it is certain that the king for ſome.time con- 
nived at his ambition, as he thought his faction 
a proper counter-balance to that of the duke of 
York T. The earl of Shafteſbury, who manag- 
ed him as he thought fit, firſt formed the pro- 
ject of raiſing him to the throne, See the next 


reign 4. 


Great OFFICERS of SCOTLAND. 
WILLIAM, duke of Queenſberry ; Kneller 


p. Vandrebanc ſc. large ſh. 


William, earl of Queenſberry, was made lord Quad Ooh 


195 


7 * 7 L Leif a (3.25 0 
and the tool of faction. Accumulated wealtk 


juſtice general, and lord high treaſurer of Scot- 1683-4. 


land, by Charles II. and appointed lord high 
commiſſioner of that kingdom in the beginning 


The pretended ſecret Hiſtory of Charles II. and Lucy Wal- 
ters, was publiſhed, under borrowed names, in the“ Perplexed 
prince z” written io the manner of a novel, and dedicated to 
William, lord Ruſſel, The king is there ſaid to have been cer. 
tainly married to her. This book, which is but a mean perform. 
ance, has had a great influence on the populace, 

t Welwood, p. 169. CO 

1. The duke of Monmouth had a ſiſter, Mary, who eſpouſed 
William 6arsfield, eſq. of Lucan, in Ireland |, by whom. he bad 
an only daughter, named Charlotte, who was married to Mr. Ve- 
ſey, an Iriſh gentleman. Mary eſpouſed, to her ſecond huſband, 
William Fanſhawe, eſq. maſter of the requeſts to Charles II. She 


died in April, 1693, leaving iſſue by him one ſon and three daugh-, 


ters. See Sandford's © Genealogical Hiſtory,” p. 645, laſt edit. 
4 Elder brother to Patrick, ſtyled carl of Lucan, 


O 2 of 
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of the next reign. This nobleman and the earl 
of Aberdeen had the management of the affairs 
of Scotland in 1681, after the departure of the 
duke of Torx. They have been both juſtly 
cenſured for their rigorous and oppreſſive admi- 
niſtration. Great numbers were outlawed by the 
ear] of Queenſberry, only for converſing with 

ſuch as refuſed the Scottiſh Teſt. Theſe conſci- 
entious perſons were branded with the name of 
rebels. He fell into diſgrace ſoon after the ac- 
ceſſion of James, becauſe he refuſed to change 

his religion. O6. 1694. | | 


JA ME S, duke of Monmouth, lord great 
chamberlain of Scotland. See his article in this 
Claſs. | 


Great OFFICERS of IRELAND. 
JAMES, duke of Ormond, was appointed 


lord lieutenant of Ireland twice in this reign; 


namely in 1662, and 1673. See the ſecond divi- 
ſion of this Claſs. 


THOMAS, earl of Offory, ſon of the for- 
mer, was twice lord lieutenant of Ireland in this 
reign; in the year 1664, and in 1668. See the 
diviſion of the Iriſh nobility, in the next Claſs. 


JOHN, lord ROBERTS, was appointed 
lord lieutenant of Ireland in 1669. See RA DVon, 
in the firſt diviſion of this Claſs. . 


ARTHUR CAPEL, earl of Eſſex, was 
appointed lord lieutenant of lreland in 1672, and 
acquitted himſelf with great abilities in that em- 
ployment. See the next Claſs. | 


JOAN- 


Cass II. or ENGLAND. | 
JOANNES BAP. COLBERT, &c. 
Baro de Seignelay ; Nanteuil ſt. 1660. There are 
various other prints of bim. The beſt that 1 remem- 
ber to have ſean is that engraved by Ant. Maſſon, ſh. 
John Baptiſt Colbert, privy-counſellor and 
ſuperintendant of the finances, ſecretary, and 


miniſter of ſtate to Lewis XIV. and one of the 
ableſt politicians that any age or country has 


roduced, was born of Scattiſh parents in 
— He inſtituted, eſtabliſhed, and direct- 


ed manufactures. He was perfectly acquainted 
wich all the ſprings of opulence, and knew how 
to convey them into their proper channels. 
Trade received life, vigour, and ſtability under 
his auſpices; and the French marine would have 
become formidable if the jealouſy of Louvois 
had not turned aſide his maſter's ambition to 
conqueſts at land. The canal of Languedoc, 


begun and carried on under his direction, was 
itſelf a work that would have immortalized a 
Roman. He died at Paris, on the 6th of Sep- 


tember, 168 3. His library of books, gone 
and manuſcript, is ſaid to have been ſuperior 


to any private collection that ever was made“. 


ile is mentioned here, as being enrolled by 
the Scots in the ſplendid lift of their illuſtrious 
perſons, | 


Colbert had a brother, whom he introduced into the manage- 


ment of affairs and an acquaintance with the great world. The 


Germans and the Engliſh found, to their detriment, if not their 
dilgrace, that he was a very artful and able ambaſſador. He bas 


been frequently confounded with the great Colbert. That he 


was a different perſon will appear from his character in Monſ. 
Wicquefort's „Rights, Privileges, and Office of Ambaſſadors,” 
tranſlated by Digby ||. | 


|| See p. 41. 
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ENGLISH PEERS. 


DUKES. 


WILLIAM SEYMOUR, duke of 
N Ley p. 1677; Vertae ſe. 27143 large 


William, duke of Somerſet, was 85 of Hen- 
ry lord Beauchamp, by Mary, daugkter of Ar- 
thur, lord Capel. e ſucceeded his grandfather 
William, who on the 25th'of Aptil, 1660, was 
reſtored to the title of Juke of - S6merſer, for- 
feited by the attainder of his great-grandfather, 
in the feign of Edward VI. O6. 1671, 


CHRISTOPHER, duke of Albemarle, 
(fon of George); Sherwin ſe. ſo. See the next 
reign, 


Created, WILLIAM CAVENDISH, duke of 
- Pegs Newcaſtle.; Diepenbete del Clouvet ſc, See the teign 
a of CaarLes I. Class Ill. 


The Duke of RICHMOND and LEN OX; 
with a black holding bis hat and Journey Z . Gaſcar 

. whole length, mezz. 

The duke of Ricumonp ; W. Ming p. J. Bec- 
ket f.,"thith a greyhound; B. ſh. mez2. 

The duke of Ricunonp Ming p. R. Williams 

. robes of the garter; 4.10. mezz. 

The duke of Richuonp; Du Broyn p. R. Tomp- 
ſon exc. b. ſh. merz. 

The duke of Richuono; Kneller p. R. White 
exc. b. ſb. mezz.-—All theſe prints repreſent him 


young. 


1 
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At Dalkeith-Houſe, the ſeat of the duke of 
Buccle in Scotland, are portraits of the duke 
and his ucheſs i in one piece. 
Charles Lenos , duke of Richmond, was A Created, 


natural ſon of Charles Il. by his favourite miſ- Aux. 1675. 


treſs, the dutcheſs of Portſmouth, who had no 
other iſſue. The earl of Shafteſbury, who well 
knew her influence over the king, amuſed her 
with the flattering but viſionary hopes of a par- 
liamentary ſettlement of the crown upon the 
duke, her fon +. He maried Anne, , eldeſt 
daughter of Francis, lord Brudenel, and widow 
jd . — Bellaſyſe, of Worlabye. He 
IN ther to the preſent duke of Rich- 
| — O5. 1723. His predeceſſor in the dy aun 
dom was Charles Stuart, who married a 
brated lady of, his own name, with whom the 
king was deeply in love. He died in his em- 
baſſy to Denmark, the 12th of Dec. 1672, 


7 HEN Rx, duke of Grafton; T. Howker p. 
Becket J. whole length, large b. ſh. mexz. 
Hxxxv, duke of Grafton; ; Kneller p. Beckat + 
40. 

The duke of Grarronz. 7. Becket F. 4 fi at 
ſea; b. ſh. merz. 

The duke os GRAFTON ; E. Cooper exe ſmall 2 
mea. 

Henry Juke of Grafton was one of the na- {as 
" tural ſons of Charles II. by the duccheſs of Cleve- 25. 
land 1. Upon the death of prince Rupert, he 
was appointed vice-admiral of England, and 

| Was, by his courage, well ö to ſucceed 
» Or Lenox. \ 


+ Dalrymple's « Memoirs,” vol. i. p. 47, &c. 
deb It - a n ble time oefore the king would own him to 


O4 that 
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8 that gallant ſea- officer. In the reign of Wil. 


ham, he went a volunteer to the ſiege of Cork, 
where he was mortally wounded, after he had 


given the moſt extraordinary proofs of his bra- 
very. He was father of the late duke of Graf- 
ton by Iſabella, only daughter of Henry, earl of 
Arlington. He died the gth-of October, 1690. 
_ +» There is a doggrel epitaph upon bim in the 
„State Poems, which may ſerve to give us 
an idea of his great courage. Ir ſeems to have 
been written by,one who was an eye-witneſs of 
his behaviour at the ſiege. 


Fi 7 


GEORGE FITZROY, Earl (afterwardy 


Duke) of Northumberland, & c. H. Gaſcar p. + 
A. Tooker exc. large B. ſh. mea sz. 

„The duke of NoxTaumsektanDy Wiſing p. 
Williams f. 4to. mezz. | 


0 


Scorge Fitzroy, duke of Northumberland, 
was another natural ſon of Charles IT. by Bar- 


bara, dutcheſs of Cleveland. In 1683, he was 


elected knight of the garter. In 1701, he ſuc: 


. ceeded Henry, duke of Norfolk, as conſtable 


of Windſor Caſtle, and lord lieutenant of the 


county of Surry, In the reign of Anne, he was 


conſtituted lord lieutenant of Berkſhire, lievte- 


.-\ ,nant-general of the queen's armies, and one 


of the lords of her privy council. He married, in 


1685, Catharine, daughter of Robert Wheatley, 
of Bracknol, Berks, eſg. and relict of Thomas 
Lucy, eſq. of Charlecote, in the county of War- 


wick. He died without iſſu. 


* 
TY 


HENRY, duke of Beaufort; Wiffng p. R. 
Williams f. b. ſh. mexx. No 


*Fdit. 1905, p. 278. TIT 141 31d 151: * 
+ It is obſervable that all the prints aſter Gaſcar's paintings 
f 


are very uncommon, 


HENRY, 
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Hxuxv, duke of Beaufort ; Kneller p. R. Wie 
ſe. large b. W. 


A print from this plate, with ſome alteration 
in the arms, &c. was fold at Paris, in the reign 
of Anne, for the head of lord Bolingbroke. T 

name of Deſrochers, the — is e 
on the print. 


. Henry Somerſet was fon of Edward, marquis 
of Worceſter, who had a conſiderable ſhare: in 
the tranſactions of the late reign; and was, in 
his father's life-time, created earl of Glamorgan 
by Charles I. “ | He was, hy. Charles II. ap- 
pointed preſident of the council for the princi- 
pality of Wales, elected knight, of the garter, 
and created duke of Beaufort. He married a Bec.163z, 
Mary, daughter of Arthur, lord Capel, and wi- 
˖ = of EY 1 W 8 21 Jen. 
1 2 8 oi 2.05 
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MARQUISSES. | . 


*.. ey « ? 
— — Sink a 


CHARLES PAULET, marquis s of 
Wincheſter, iS | the reign of JaMxs. | "Ra 


HENRT SOMERSET; -marquis"'of ; | 
Woreeſter ; - Bloottling /c. 


Hevex Sous, marquis and ea of Wor 
ceſter; robes of the garter; b. ſh. 


He was afterwards created duke of Beaufort, 
._ the or article. W .F. & hs 


a ITY - 


. o 
_—— = 18 i 2 


* See the article of EDwarnD 8 marquis of Wor- . 
Seller, tn in the „Fer _ III. | | 


EARLS 


Tos HISTORY. Carull, 


ar ot &s Ss uy 


4 be. LES, earl of Derby; A Blooteling f. 
MeZZ 
The earl of bas; Eel b. R. Tompſon exc, 

b. . MEZZ, 222412; 
Charles Stanley was ſon of James, earl of 
Derby, by his counteſs, grand-daughter to the 
renowned William, prince of Orange, and not 
i inferior to her great anceſtor in ſpirit and bra- 
very“. In 1642, when his father joined the 
royal army with a large ſupply of men and mo- 
- ney, he committed to him the Jieutenancy of 
the counties of Lancaſter and Cheſter, with an 
injunction to put the King's commiſſion of ar- 
ray in execution; which he med with re- 
ſolution and diſpatch, and then entered upon 
hoſtilities, This occaſioned a proclamation to 
be iſſued out againſt him by the n 
* for murdering, killing, and deſtroying +. 
It is obſervable, that this was the firſt procla- 
mation of the kind, Hema the commencement 


of the Civil War. J. 0 0 5 * 
21 


| lena 
of Dec. oh, A Gomes £ ane 1 on, Wil- 


oliam; who having no forviring lade male, the 
title deſcended to his brother, James, the twenty- 
2 ear]. of, Derbys: and the W * yy bat 


mily. : 


-JOSCELINE. carl. of Nonbumbethad, 


Leh p. Brotone; b. ſh. mezz. 5 
His Fry 7 ſir Peter r Lely, i is at Pet- 


worth. | 
This was the heroine Bae of Lachen Houſe, in the 


eka ä Joſceline 
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oſceline perey, the laſt earl of Northumber- Creates. 
Jo of that name, had iſſue by his- uae 1557+ 
Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas, earl of South- 
ampton, and. lord high treaſurer of En gland, a 
daughter, who was named Elizabeth ifter her 
mother. This great heireſs was married, firſt; 
— Henry Cavendiſh, earl of Ogle, ſon and heir 

to Henry duke of Ne esche by whom, ſhe had 
no child: ſhe aa heel imed in marriage by 
Thomas Thynne, eſq. of Longleat; Who was 
murdered before conſummation : and, laſtly, 
was married to Charles Seymour, duke of So- 
merſet. Joſceline her father, died at Turin, 
the 21ſt of May, 1670. After his deceaſe, the 
earldom of Northumberland wag claimed by 
James Percy, a trunk-maker, who pretended to 
be the next heir-male, and commenced a ſuit at 
law in purſuance! of his claim; but it was ad- 
judged to be ill founded *. He was father of . 
Anthony Percy, who. was lord-mayor of Dublin 
in the year 1700. 


Here may be placed the print of MILDMAY, 
earl of Weſtmoreland, engraved by Willianſeo, 
2 has been metitioned in the reign of Charles 


The right honourable the lord BURLEIGH, 
eal of Exeter; P. Ley p. E. Tompſon exc. fondling 
a greybound ;, b. ſh. m 
The original is in the grand collection at Bur- 
leigh-Houſe, near Stamford, | 
John Cecil, earl of Exeter, ſpent his time Created, 


chiefly in retirement, which he well knew how M7 + 


8 1 N IDEN 22 


„ | Prior, 
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| Prior, who wrote ſeveral of his poems. at Bur- 
| lleigh - Houſe. O5, 29 Aug. 1700. 
| . JOHN EGER TON, earl of Bridgwater; 
l 16803 W. Claret p. large 4to. mezz. There is an- 
| other portrait of him, which belongs to the reign 
of William III. 
"EDWARD RIC H. earl of Warwick and 
Holland; 'Wiſfing p. Smith , (1684) whole length; 
TEES EE Ning 
Created, _ Edward Rich was ſon of Robert, earl of War- 
363, , wick, by Avne, his: ſecond wife, daughter of 
Edward, earl of Mancheſter. He married Char- 
lotte daughter of fir Thomas Middleton, of 
c. the county of Denbigh, bart. and by her had 
one only child, named Edward Henry, who ſuc- 
cerded him in 1701. This Edward Henry was, 
at the time of his death, which happened in 
1 1721, lord of the bed- chamber to George I. As 
he died unmarried, the earldoms of Warwick 
and Halland, wick their appendages, deſcended 
* to Edward, ſon of Cope Rich, elq. The latter 
was ſon of another Cope, fourth ſon to the earl 
of Holland who was beheaded. | 
PHILIP STANHOPE, Earl of Chef 
terfield.; a /mall oval; Worlidge ſe. 1 21. 


Created, Philip, the ſecond earl of Chefterfeld, who 
| 1628. ian the early part of his life, reſided with his mo- 
ther, in Holland, received his education with 
„William III. when prince of Orange. He pro- N 
maoted the ,reſtoration;;of- Charles II. who de- 
ſervedly eſteemed him, and:in 1662, . appointed 
him lord chamberlain to the queen. In 16860, 
: he was ſworn of the privy council. His other 
civil and military employments, his marriages, 
and iſſue, are enumerated in Collins's © og 


— ona gn — 
— — = _ — — 


| He, lived temperately, and died. calmly, at 
-- upwards of cighty years of age, on the 28th 
of January, 1713. He was- ” tron to 
Philip Dormer, earl of Cheſterfield, lately de- 
ceaſed. The character of this great man, which 
reflects a luſtre upon his family, naturally in- 
tereſts the reader in the perſonal hiſtory of eyery 
one that has any relation to it. | 


JOHN, earl of Rocheſter; Lely p. R. White 
fe. 168 1% 5 : 

Joan, earl of Rocheſter, born April, 1648, di- 
ed the 26th of July, 1680; R. White ſc, 8 vo. Be- 
fore bis Life,“ by Dr. Burnet ; g vo. 

Joan, earl of Rocheſter ; YVandergucht ſe. * 


John, ſon of Henry Wilmot, earl of Rocheſ- Creates, 
ter, held the firſt rank of the men of wit and — 
leaſure of his age; and he will ever be remem- 
red for the extreme licentiouſneſs of his man- 
ners. and his writings, He had an elegant per- 
ſon, an eaſy addreſs, and a quickneſs of under- 
ſtanding and invention almoſt peculiar to him- 
ſelf; and, what may now perhaps ſeem impro- 
bable, he had natural modeſty. He entered, 
with bluſhes in his face, into the faſhionable 
vices of this reign ; but he well knew that even 
theſe vices would recommend him, and only be 
conſidered as ſo many graces added to his cha- 
racter. His ſtrong and lively parts quickly 
enabled him to go far beyond other men in his 
irregularities ; and he ſoon became one of the 
molt daring profligates of his age. He was in 
a continual ſtate of intoxication for ſeveral years 
together ; and the king who admired his ſal- 
lies of wit and humour, was more delighted 


monkey with a wreath. 


® There is a portrait of him at Warwick Caſtle, crowning his 
+ © Life,” by Burnet, p. 12, 
' 


with 


July 12 
„ 


beggar, or a porter; and he as well knew how 
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with his company when he was drunk, than 


with any other man's when he was' ſober. He 
was ever engaged in ſome àmour or other, and 


frequently with women of the loweſt order, and 
the vileſt proſtitutes of the town. He would 


ſometimes, upon theſe occaſions, appear as a 


to aſſume the character, as the dreſs of either. 


After he had run the giddy round of his plea- 


ſures, his eyes were open to conviction, and he 


became the Chriſtian and the penitent. His re- 


pentance * with remorſe and horror, but 
— with hope and conſolation, See Claſs 


EDWARD, lod MO UNT A GU, earl 
of Sa al e Lely p. Blooteling ſc. collar of the gar- 
Jer; 5. . 72 


Ebwanb lord MounTacvs, earl of Sandwich; 


Vertue ſc. large 8 vo. copied from the next above. 


3 is a portrait of him by Lely, at Chiſ- 
wick. | 

The earl of Sandwich, who ſhone in his pub- 
lic character as the general, the admiral, and the 
ſtateſman, was in private, among his friends, the 


open, the candid, and benevolent man. He 


ſerved Oliver, whom he regarded as his fo- 
vereign, with the ſame fidelity as, he ſerved 
Ch atles IT. but he could not transfer his alle- 
giance to Richard, who he knew was born for 
a much humbler ſtation than that of governor 
of a kingdom. He commanded the fleet that 


brought over the king at the Reſtoration, and 
was his proxy when he married the Infanta. His 


counſels did honour to the cabinet, which he 
never diſgraced but once; and that was by ad- 
vifing the Dutch war, in which he loſt his lite. 
In the battle of Southwold Bay, after he had v7 
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his conduct reſcued a great part of the flett from 
the moſt imminent danger, and given at the { 
time the moſt aſtoniſhing proots of his bravery, 
is ſhip was ſurrounded with flames. He there- 
upon leaped into the ſea, where he unfortunately 
periſhed, on the 28th of May, 1672. Several 
of his letters and negotiations are in print, Mr. 
Evelyn informs us, that he ſometimes amuſed 
himſelf with engraving . See Claſs VII. 


EDWARD, Lord MONTAG G, viſ- 
count Hinchingbrook, baron of St Neot's; Carl 
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of Sandwich; Leh p. — ſe. balf-length; ſh. 


This print bas been miſtaken for the portrait of the 
y earl, whom it reſembles. FOOL 
Edward, ſecond earl of Sandwich, ſon of the 
former, ſucceeded his father in his honours and 
eſtate, He died in February, 1688-9, in the 
prime of life. He married Anne, fourth daugh- 
ter of | op Boyle, earl of Burlington, by 
whom he had two ſons and a daughter, who ſur- 
vived him. | 


There is a print, inſcribed, . Edvardo Montague, 
Conte di Sandwich,” &c. but it is totally unlike both 
the father and the ſon. 


ARTHUR, earl of Eſſex; Lel p. Lutterel f. 
400. mezz. 73 NY ; 

Le Compte d'Es8tx; Leh p. B. Picart fe. dir. 

ArxTHUR, earl of Eſſex, murdered July the 
13th, 1683; Savage ſe. in a large balf ſheet, with 
ſeven others. 


Arthur Cape], earl of Eſſex, was ſon of Ar- Crates, 
thur, lord Capel, who was beheaded. He was 18617. 


a man of reſolution and ability, and gained great 


. « Sculptura,” third edit, P. 115. 
repu- 


pril, 


= --. reputation by aſſerting the honour. of the Britiſh 
| | flag, when by was ens ambaſſador A 
* His ſpirited behayiour on this occaſlon recom. 
i * mended him greatly to the king, who, on his 
t 5 return, made him a privy-counſellor, and a 
i pointed him lord lieutenant of Ireland. He 
I àcted with ſingular prudence and integrity in 
the government of a country which had not per-. 
fectly recovered its ſtability, after the ſhocks 
and convulſions of a civil war, and where petty - 
Factions and jarring intereſts continually called 
for the exertion of his abilities. He was 
_ ticularly careful to exculpate his. character from 
| Falſe accuſations, ſaying, that he. would. 
< ther ſuffer himſelf to de made a [pack-horſe, 
<« than bear other men's faults*,” He. was af- 
terwards one of the leading membery of the 
houſe of lords; and was, upon the diſgrace of 
the lord treaſurer Danby, of whom he was an 
. avowed opponent, appointed one of the new 
privy-council, and firſt commiſſioner, of the 
"treaſury, About this time, the nation was, a8 
much intoxicated with faction, as it had been 
with loyalty at the Reſtoration; and he was 
named as one of the accomplices in the Mei- 
Tub Plot. Upon this he threw up his place isn 
diſguſt, and ſided with the duke of Monmoyth 3 
and the earl of Shafteſbury, though he was * 
one of the principal perſons who had contribut® 
ed to their diſgrace. He was afterwards accu. 
ed as one of the conſpirators in the Rye-Houle 7} 
Plot, and committed to the Tower, He was | 
found there not long after, with his throat cut 
in the moſt horrid manner. As he had been an 
advocate for ſuicide, and was ſubje& to the 
| ſpleen , it was ſuppoſed by ſome that he had 


* Sce his Letters,“ p. 245+ 4 T Burnet, 
| laid 
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nid violent hands upon himſelf: others, with 
l eſs probability, ſuppoſed that he was murdered 
dy his own ſervant: and others, with leaſt of 
all, that he was killed by an aſſaſſin ſent by, the 
duke of York, who, together with the king, 
was: ſeen at the Tower the. (ame morning on 
Which the murder was perpetrated. 'Ob. 13 

July, 1683“. d89x ui + 14 1 


CHARLES, earl of Carliſle; Faithorne f. 
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Charles Howard, earl of Carliſle, had a con- c 
ſiderable ſhare in the Reſtoration; and was, in uu 


bis capacity of a public miniſter, well qualified 
to do honour to the king his maſter, and him- 


"if. In 1663, he was ſent ambaſſador to the 


"czar of Muſcovy, to recover the privileges of 
the Ruſſian company. He met with no ſucceſs 


W— 


ed with diſregard, and even indignity, which he 
"reſented with a proper ſpirit... He afterwards 
went in quality of ambaſſador to Sweden and 


+ See more of him in his Letters,” with his Life prefixed; 
iſhed in a quarto volume, 1770. Theſe Letters“ are written 

the plain and clear ſtyle of an expert and able man of buſineſs, 

It ſhould be obſerved, that the above character is coincident with 
given by biſhop Burnet, and ſhould, be admitted with cau- 

tion, particularly in what relates to his death. His biographer 
endeavours to invalidate the charge of ſuicide brought againſt 
him, telling us, that © he was a nobleman of moſt virtuoys and 
Ar and of the greateſt ſedateneſs of mind +,” 

tie ays, that it was then, and has fince been thought, that he 
es murdered by Paul Bomeney, a French ſervant, who at- 
ended him f.“ He adds, that Bomeney was ſtrongly ſuſpected 
e hate been prompted to this act by the earl of Sutherland and 
Feverſham, and by the contrivance and direction of the 

Ke : that Bomeney, in conſequence of this ſuſpicion, was diſ- 
from the earl's family, and “ thereupon cheriſhed and 
* entertained by the court, and made one of the life-guards4.” 


1 « Life,” p. xiil - notes, | 


Ibid. p. xi. 
Ibid. p. xv. notes, 


Vor. III. 9 Denmark, 


- 
9323 


in this embaſſy; but, on the contrary, was treat- 


1061. 


F 
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ly 29, 
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Denmark, to cultivate the alliance with theſe 
kingdoms. There is an account of the three em- 
baſſies in print, with the earl's portrait prefixed, 
This book contains many curious remarks upon 
the countries through which he paſſed . He 
was afterwards appointed governor of Jamaica, 
He died, according to Heylin, in 1684; accord- 
ing to others, in 1686, . 


| WILLIAM, earl of Craven; in armour ; 
long wig ;, half length. In Guillim's © Heraldry,” 
oh. 


The earl of Craven was colonel of the Cold- 
ſtream regiment of foot-guards, and one of the 
privy-council to Charles II. He is ſaid to have 
been ſecretly married to the queen of Bohemia, 
the king's aunt. It is certain that he was much 
in her favour and confidence. The duke of Al- 
bemarle and this lord continued in London, and 
prevented much miſchief during the peſtilence. 
He died April 19, 1687, in the 88th year of his 
age. See the reign of CHARLES I. 


ROBERT, earl of Aileſbury; Lely p. R. 
White ſc. b. ſp. See the next reign, Claſs II. 


Don CARLO, earl of Plymouth; J. Smith 
exc. b. ſh. mez2. 

Charles Fitzroy, earl of Plymouth, common- 
ly called Don Carlos, was a natural ſon of Charles 
II. by Mrs. Catharine PegF, daughter of Tho- 

mas Peg, of the county of Derby, eſq. This 
young nobleman, who inherited his mother's 
beauty, died at Tangier, October 17, 1680. 


It is reprinted in Harris's “ Voyages.” 
t She is ſometimes called Green, as ſhe afterwards married fir 
Edward Green, of Eſſex, baronet. See “ Faſt, Oxon," ii, col. 


153. He 
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- He married Bridget, daughter of the lord-trea- 

ſurer Danby, who was afterwards married to 

Dr. Biſſe, late biſhop of Hereford. 

CHARLES BEAUCLAIRE, earl of Crated, 
Burford; and JAMES lord BEAUCLAIRE, — 
his brother; bite ſc. whole length; b. ſb. In 
Guillim's e Heraldry;” fol. | 

There are two beautiful anonymous prints, 'engraved 
by A. Blooteling, of theſe brothers ;, the elder is in a 
bonnet, the younger in a cap and feather. The au- 
thenticity of theſe heads hath been queſtioned ; but upon 
a ſtrict examination. I bave no doubt concerning them. 


The earl of Burford and lord Beauclaire wer® 
natural ſons of Charles II. by Mrs. Gwynn. 
The former was created duke of St. Alban's, 
Jan. 10, 1683-4: the latter died at Paris in 
1680, There is a picture of Mrs. Gwynn and 
her two ſons at Welbeck. It is ſaid, that before 
the duke of St. Alban's was ennobled, his mo- 
ther calling to him in the king's preſence, ſaid, 
« Come hither, you little baſtard which the 
king in a gentle manner reproved her for, ſhe 
told him that ſhe had no better name to call him 
by : he was ſoon after created baron of Heding- 
ton, and earl of Burford. | 


ROBERT, earl of Yarmouth, &c. lord- 
lieutenant and vice-admiral of the county of Nor- 


folk; P. Vandrebanc ſc. large ſh. 
This print, which is very rare, gives a juſt 
idea of his perſon, which in the latter part of 


his life, was unwieldy from immoderate fatneſs, 
to which his father was much inclined. 


RonerT, earl of Yarmouth; E. Lutterel p. 
Lud exc, 1682, mezz. 


P 2 Robert, 


! 
|; 


, * 
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Robert, earl of Yarmouth, ſon of fir William 
Paſton, of Oxnead, in Norfolk, by Catharine, 
daughter of Robert Bertie, earl of Lindley, poſ- 
ſeſſed many virtues as well as ornamental and 
amiable qualities, and was one of the moſt learn- 
ed and polite among the nobility. He was ſo 
zealous a cavalier, that he, in his father's life- 
time, diſtreſſed himſelf to ſupply Charles II. 
| with money in his exile. He was ſo devoted to 
| the count, that he was threatened with an im- 
| | peachmegt by the popular party, though they 
$50 had nothing material to lay to his charge, and 
no man was more capable of defending himſelf 
to advantage. About eight years before his 
death, he was attacked by ſeveral ruffians, who 
| ſhot five bullers into his coach, and one into his 
body. He had fuch a ſenſe of this providential 
| eſcape, that he ſolemnly kept an anniverſary 
1 thankſgiving upon that day to the end of his 
i | - life. He was exemplary in the duties of reli- 
l gion, and expreſſed a ſtrong ſenſe of it at the 
approach of death. He died on the 8th of 
March, 1682, aged 51 years, and was buried at 
Oxnead, | 


GEORGE BERKELEY, earl of Berke- 
ley ; in his robes; b. W. 

— George, earl of Berkeley, deſcended in a di- 
= rect line from Robert Fitzbarding, who was of 

the royal houſe of Denmark. He, with his 
1s nephew, Charles Berkeley, had the principal 
ly management of the duke of York's family, and 
1 was one of the privy- council in this and the two 
- following reigns. He beſtowed upon Sion Col- 
{ lege a very valuable library, which was collected 
by ſir Robert Coke *. He was author of a lit- 


„ There is a printed catalogue of the books belonging to 
this college. | le 
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tle book, valuable for its merit as well as its 
rarity, entitled. Hiſtorical Applications, and 
« occalional Meditations upon ſeveral Subjects, 
« written by. a perſon of Honour,” 1670; 
12mo. ] In this book are ſeveral ſtriking in- 
ſtances of the teſtimony which ſome men of emi- 
nence have borne to the importance of religious 
life, and the conſolation to be received from it, 
eſpecially at the approach of death f. Os. 


1698. 
VISCOUNTS, &c. 


THOMAS BELLASYSE, lord viſ- 
count Fauconberg, &c. Maria Beale p. A Bloote- 
ling ſc. 1676, large b. ſb. ſcarce and fine. 

Thomas. BrLasysE, (BELLASYsE, or BELLA- 
818), viſcount Falconberg; White ſc. b. fh. 
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Thomas Bellaſyſe, viſcount Falconberg, was Creates, 


one of the council of ſtate to Cromwell, whoſe 1625. 


daughter, Mary, he married. He was much in 
favour with Charles II, and was ſent ambaſſador 
by him to the ſtate of Venice, and the princes 
of Italy. In 1672, he ſucceeded his uncle John, 
lord Bellaſyſe, as captain of the band of pen- 
ſioners, and was created earl of Falconberg by 
king William, April 9, 1689. He died Dec. 
31, 1700. 


Fenton, in his “ Obſervations on Waller's Poem, to the au- 
thor of „ Hiſtorical Applications,” &c. ſays, “ He was a perſon * 


« of ſtriét virtue and piety; and of ſuch an undiſtinguiſbing af- 
« fability to men of all ranks and parties, that I have been told 
„Mr. Wycherly ſtrained his character into that of Lord Plauſible 
„in the * Plain Dealer.” The founder of this noble family is 
* ſaid to have been a younger ſon to one of the Daniſh kings, 
* who attended the duke of Normandy, and ſettled in England 
« after the Conqueſt. 

I bad ſeen this book, but did not know who wrote it, before 
the publication of the ſecond edition of the ©* Catalogue of Royal 

and Noble Authors,” where there is a further account of it. 


P3 ** 
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Airex. 1724; 400. 
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WILLIAM, viſcount S TAF FORD; 
Lutirel f. large 40. mezz. 

Sir William Howard, knight of the Bath, 
was the ſecond ſon of Thomas, earl of Arundel. 
Having eſpouſed Mary, ſiſter and heir of the laſt 
lord Stafford. he was created a viſcount by 
Charles the Firſt. Though a man of probity 
and merit, he, in the next reign, fell a victim to 
the perjured Oates. He expreſſed the utmoſt 


aſtoniſhment at the depoſition of that miſcreant; 


and on his trial, made a circumſtantial and pa- 
thetic ſpeech, with great ſolemnity proteſting 
his innocence © jn the preſence of God;” bur 
he was condemned by a conſiderable majority. 
Such was the iniquity of the times from the rage 
and infatuation of party. He was beheaded the 
xgth of December, 1680, 


JOHN yiſcount MORDAUNT, See the 
Interregnum. 


WILLIAM, lord RUS SEL; Kvellr p. 
Houbraken ſc, In the collection of the duke of Bed- 
ford; Illuſt, Head. 

WI1LL1am, lord Russzr ; t. 44, 1683; Knet 
ler p. Vandrebang ſc. large b. ſb. 

WIxLIAu, lord RussEL ; Mueller p. Picart ſe. 

WirLIAM lord Rpsszr; At, 44, c. Cooper 
EXC. mex. 4to, | 

WILLIAM, lord RusszL, Cc. ſavage ſe. Ins 
large b. ſh. with ſeveral others, 

His portrait at Woburn Abbey bears a ſtrict 
reſemblance to Houbraken's print. 


William, lord Ruſſel, was a man of probity 
and virtue, and worthy of a better age than that 
in which he lived; an age, when ſilence and 2 
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dom of ſpeech were equally criminal; when a 
perjured witneſs was more eſteemed than an ho- 
neſt patriot, and law and equity were wreſted 
to the purpoſes of an enraged fa ion, and an 
arbitrary court. As he was apprehenſive for the 
civil and religious liberties of his country, he 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by promoting the bill for 
excluding the duke of York from the crown. 


which he carried up to the houſe of peers * He 


thought reſiſtance preferable to ſlavery z he had 
moreover the honeſty to avow it, and perſiſted 
in it to the laſt, though a retraction of this prin- 
ciple would probably have ſaved his life . He 
was accuſed of being an accomplice in the Rye- 
houſe Plot, and conſequently of conſpiring the 
death of the king, a crime of which he was abſo- 
lutely innocent. All that was proved againſt him, 
by ſuſpected witneſſes, was, that treaſonable words 
were uttered in his preſence, though he bore no 
part in, or aſſented te the converſation which oc- 
calioned them, When he had taken his laſt 
leave of his lady, he ſaid that the bitterneſs of 
death was paſt;” and he ſoon after went to 
his execution, and ſubmitted to the fatal ſtroke 
with a reſolution worthy of the cauſe in which 
he ſuffered, He was the protomartyr of pa- 
triotiſm in this reign :* Algernon Sidney was the 
ſecond |, He was beheaded July 21, 1683. : 
T The 


Col. Titus, in his ſpeech for excluding the duke of York, 
declared, © That to accept of expedients for ſecuring the Pro- 
a teſtant religion, after ſuch a. king mounted the throne, was 
* as ſtrange as if there were a lion in the lobby, and they ſhould 
vote, that they would rather ſecure themſelves by letting him 
* in, and chaining him, than by keeping him out.” This ſen- 
timent is ou into verſe by Bramſton, in his © Art of Politics.” 

+ See Birch's « Life of Tillotſon,” p- 101, & ſeq. Edit. 2. 

| Patriotiſm is perhaps the moſt frail, as it is the moſt ſuſpected 


of all human virtues: and it ſeems, from ſome recent inſtances, 


— almoſt as difficult to bring — — of 1 — of 
az it is to prove a negative in point of chaſtity, The patriotic 
| P eg 5 i | 
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The lord GREY; Leh p. Browne; b, f. 
mex. 2942 | | 

Thomas, fon of Thomas, lord Grey, and 
grandſon of Henry, earl of Stamford. He ſuc- 
ceeded his grandfather in title and eſtate, after 
the demiſe of his father, in 1673. He was, in 
the reign of William III. chancellor of the duchy 
of Lancaſter, and lord lieutenant and cuſtos ro- 
tulorum of the county of Leiceſter, 


characters of lord Ruſſel and Algernon Signey, ſupported by an 


apparent inflexibility of conduct, and ſealed by martyrdom, ſeemed 
to be fixed upon an immoveable foundation. But this founda- 
tion, everlaſting as it ſeemed to be, has, in the opinion of ſome, 
lately ſuitained an alarming ſhock f. Poſſibly, in a mercena 

age, when other means had been tried in vain, they thought it 
expedient to baffle the arts and inſtruments of corruption by 
turning them againſt itſelf, and to ſeem to yield to it from an ho- 
neſt motive of liberty; and that in this “ the end would juſtify the 
* means.” But this is too diſingenuous a refinement in politics 


to admit of any ſtreſs. It is much more-probable, that Barillon 


appropriated a large portion of ſecret ſervice- money to his own 
uſe, and artfully placed it to the account of Algernon Sidney. 
Hence he mighr at once have gained credit with the king his 
maſter, by perſuading him that he had conquered the ſtubborn 
virtue of a formidable enemy to deſpotiſm, and paid that atten- 
tion to his own emolument, which was very probably his princi- 
pal aim. Fond as mankind are of novelty and cenſure, thev 
ſcarce ever eftace the early impreſſions which they have received 
in favour of thoſe they love and admire. Hence it is that we are 
extremely averſe from believing that there was any real duplicity 
of character in theſe illuſtrious perſons, 


_« Credimus.” - Ovid. 


The whole matte: appears to me to turn upon this ſhort queſtion : 
Which is the fairer object of be ief; rhe patriotiſm of great and 
eſtabliſhed characters, or the veracity of a man employed in evil 
arts and the avowed miniſter of corruption? I can by no means 
perſuade myſelf to give credit to Barillon's facts againſt the tenor 
of the lives of ſuch men as lord Ruſſel and Algernon Sidney. If 
the venerable names of Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley /bould be, 


and I make no queſtion but they are, wantonly and wickedly 
aſperſed in the French archives. they would ſtill, in my eſtima- 


tion, retain their primitive purity and dignity, and ſtand fore- 


; moſt io the bright liſt of our proteſtant martyrs. 


| * Barillon's diſpatches, in the Appeadix to Dalrywple's © Memoirs,” 
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ANTHONY ASHLEY COOPER. 
lord Aſhley ; R. Tompſon exc. b. ſb. mezz. 


Lord Aſhley is better known as the ſon of the 
lord-chancellor Shafteſbury, and the father of 
the author of the CharaQteriſtics,” than from 
any thing extraordinary in his own character, 
His tion, who was educated with the greateſt 
care, was, in the early part of his life, under the 
tuition of Mrs. Birch, the learned daughter of a 
ſchool maſter of Oxfordſhire, who was ſo great 
a miſtreſs of Greek and Latin that ſhe could 
readily ſpeak theſe languages. Her pupil read 
the claſſic authors in their reſpective * 
when he was but eleven years of age. He was 
afterwards under the care of Mr. Locke, who 


was principally concerned in his education. 
Lord Aſhley, who became earl of Shafteſbury 
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upon che death of his father in _ died. 


Nov. * [ 699 *- 


B AR O N S. 
ROBERT, lord BROOKE, baron Brooke, Created 


of Beauchamp's court, in the county of Warwick, J 


lord lieutenant of the county of Stafford; a 
Feb. 13, 1676; G. Valck ſc. 1678; large b. G. 


This nobleman was ſon of Robert Grevile, 
lord Brooke (who was killed at Lichfield) by 


* Dryden, in his character of the lord-chancellor Shafteſbury, 
$ with great contempt of lord Aſhley : 
« Bankrupt of life, and prodigal of eaſe : 
« And all to leave what with his toil he won, 
« To that unfeather d two-legg'd thing a ſon.” 
ABSALOM. and ACHIT, 
Here the poet evidently alludes to Diogenes's cock, with the 
feathers plucked off, which he called . Plato's Man;“ namely, 


Nr, Aigen; , ide Laert.“ 
n implume. V Diog. Laert. 
8 Catharine, 
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Catharine, daughter of Francis, earl of Bedford. 
He married Anne, daughter of fir William Dod- 
ington, of Bremer, in Hampſhire; by whom he 
had two daughters, one of whom eſpouſed Wil- 
liam, earl of Kingſton, and the other Charles, 
duke of Mancheſter. As he died without iſſue- 
male, the barony deſcended to Fulk, his ſur- 
viving brother. ; 


Created, « JOHN, lord BELASYSE, (or Bi- 
. * LASYsE *), baron of Worlaby, during the late 
« wars, lieutenant- general of the counties of York, 
Nottingham, Lincoln, and Derby; governor 

« of the city of York and garrifon of Newark, 

« and captain-general of his majeſty's horſe-guards 

&« to king Charles I. late captain- general of the 
“forces in Africa, and governor of Tangier; lord 

« Jiĩeutenant of the Eaſt Riding of Yorkſhire; go- 

„ vernor of Hull, and captain of the guard of gen- 

I tlemen-penſioners to his preſent majeſty, king 

4 Charles II.“ Vandyct p. (Reg. Car. 1) R. White 

ſc. engraved in the manner of Lombart's half lengths. 


John, lord Bellaſyſe, ſecond ſon of Thomas 
lord viſcount Falconberg, raiſed ſix regiments 
for Charles I. in the civil war; and was an of- 
ficer of diſtinction at the battles of Edge-hill, 
Newbury, and Naſeby, and at the ſieges of 
Reading and Briſtol. He fought with his uſual 
valour at the battle of Selby, and bravely de- 
fended the garriſon of Newark againſt the 
Engliſh and Scottiſh armies. He was, for his 
loyalty, three times impriſoned in the Tower. 
Upon the paſſing of the Teſt Act, in 1672, he 
reſigned all his employments on account of his 


religion, which was that of the church * [ 
e 


His name is ſometimes ſpelt Bellaſis, but is more properly 
written Bellaſyſe. | 
Titus Oates, in his Narrative of the pretended Plot, 1678, 


mentions this nobieman as deeply concerned in exciting a _ 
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He was appointed firſt commiſſioner of the trea- 
ſary in the next reign. Ob. 10 Sept. 1689. 


CHARLES, lord GERARD, of Bran- 
don, gentleman of the bed- chamber to his ſacred 
majeſty, and captain of his majeſty's horſe-guards, 
&c. 1666; . Sherwin ſc. ſh. 


Charles, lord Gerard, who deſcended from Creates, 

the very ancient family of Geraldine, or Fitz- 1 O. . 
gerald, in Ireland, raiſed a regiment of foot, and * 
a troop of horſe, for Charles I. in the civil war. 
He fought in many battles with the ardour of a 
volunteer, and diſplayed, at the ſame time, all 
the conduct of a veteran. He particularly ſig- 
nalized himſelf in Wales, where he took the for- 
treſſes of Cardigan, Emblin, Langhorne, and 
Roche; as alſo the _ town of Haverford- 
Weſt, with the caſtles of Picton and Carew, He 
had two brothers and ſeveral uncles, who had 
commands in the royal army. Ratcliffe Gerard, 
one of his uncles, had three ſons, who all fought 
for the king at the battle of Edge-hill. He was 
one of the lords who preſented the duke of York, 
as a Popiſh recuſant, at the King's Bench bar, 
in Weſtminſter- hall“. He was created earl of 
Macclesfield, July 23, 1679, and died Jan, 7, 
1693-4. 


DENZIL HOLLES, baron Holles; White 
ſe. Frontiſpiece to his - Memoirs,” 1699; 8v0. 

Denzit, baron Hor LES, of Ifield; t. 78, 
1676; Ravenet ſc, In the © Hiſtorical Collections re- 
« lating to the Families of Cavendiſh, Vere, Harley, 
* aud Ogle : by Aribur Collins,” 1752 ; fol. 
lion. This occaſioned his impriſonment in the Tower, where he 
remained in durance till the acceſſion of James II. 

* See Birch's © Life of Tillotſon,” ſecond edit. p. 78. 
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guiſhed of the popular leaders in the reign of 
Charles IJ. His courage, which was very extra- 


- againſt Charles, with whom he had formerly lived 


the common motives of intereſt or ambition. He 


\ oppoſed the court. This jealouſy was much 


ſide of liberty. He was greatly alarmed upon 


terians. He was, by the Independent faction, 
impeached of high-treaſon, which occaſioned his 


fuſed 5000 l. offered him by the parliament, to 
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There is a portrait of him at Welbeck, 


Denzil, lord Holles, ſecond ſon of John, the 
firſt earl of Clare, was one of the moſt diſtin- 


ordinary, was conſtitutional, and proceeded from 
a principle inherent in his family. His pa- 
triotiſm, which was as extraordinary and as 
active as his courage, ſeemed to proceed from 
as fixed a principle. In the part which he acted 


in great intimacy, he appears not to have been in- 
fluenced by perſonal hatred, party animoſity, or 


acted from a much nobler motive than any of 
theſe, an inviolable attachment to the liberties of 
his country. He had long entertained a jealouſy 
of the prerogative; and therefore, in the laſt 
parliament of James I. ſided with the party that 


increaſed in the next reign ; and he entered, with 
his uſual ſpirit, into all thoſe meaſures that he 
thought neceſſary to reduce the power of the 
king within bounds, and became a leader of the 
Preſbyterian party, as he believed it to be on the 


ſeeing Cromwell at the head of the Independ- 
ents; and Cromwell was little leſs alarmed at 
ſeeing ſo able a chief at the head of the Preſby- 


flying into France. He was employed in ſeve- 
ral embaſſies after the Reſtoration, when he re- 
rained the ſame jealouſy. for liberty. He re- 
fuſed the inſidious preſents offered him by Lewis 
XIV. with as much diſdain as he had before re- 


indemnity 


7 
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indemnify him for his loſſes in the civil war +. 
O5. 1679-80, Mt. 81. 


SCOTCH NOBILITY, 


| JOHN, duke of Lauderdale; Leh p. Hou- 
braten ſc. A 740. In the collection of the earl of Dyſert. 
Illuft. He | 
Jon duke of Lauderdale; Riley p. Becket f.b.fþ. 
Joan, duke of Lauderdale; robes of the garter; 
Valck ſc. 
The duke and dutcheſs of LauptELDpaLt ; Leh 
p. Tompſon exc. ſh. mexx. | 
The original picture is in an apartment be- 
Nase to the earl of Breadalbane, in Holyrood 
ouſe. | 


The duke of Lauderdale, who had been em- Cees. duke 


ployed in ſeveral treaties in the late reign, and 


had been a ſufferer in the cauſe of Charles II. 
was highly in favour with that prince, He was 
thought before the Reſtoration, and eſpecially 
during his impriſonment after the battle of Wor- 


ceſter, to have had ſome ſenſe of religion; but 


his conduct afterwards was utterly inconſiſtent 
with every ſocial and religious principle. He 
taught the king the political maxim of * neg- 
&« lecting his friends, and making friends of 
© his enemies.“ His whole ſyſtem of politics 
was much of the ſame caſt. When he was high- 
commiſſioner in Scotland, he enſlaved his coun- 


+ If the reader candidly conſiders the ſituation of the patriotic, 
or popular party, with regard to France, in the year 1679, he will 
be inclined to think that lord Hollis, how much ſoever Barillon, 
the French ambaſſador, might flatter himſelf, was far from being 
cordially in the intereſt of Lewis XIV. as it ſtood in oppoſition to 
that of his own country t. But granting all that is ſaid of him 
by this miniſter to be true, he ſeems to have been the laſt and the 

aſt corrupted of the patriots. 


t See Dalrymple's * Memoirs,” vol. ii. artic. i, p. 260, Kc. and com- 
dare what is ſaid of him with the tenor of his conduct. See allo the laſt 
note to the article of Lord Russ rt. | 
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try by every mode of oppreſſion: he loaded it 
with taxes, ruined its trade, plundered its inha- 
bitants, and perſecuted its religion. When the 
people were grown mad by his cruelty, he ob- 
ſtructed the courſe of juſtice, and blocked up 
every avenue to the throne. He was one of 
| thoſe who were employed in forging chains for 
the Engliſh, and who will ever be remembered 
by the name of the Cabal. He was ſervile and 
imperious, haughty and abject; was a man of 
reat learning, but aukward and ungainly in 
peech and behaviour. He practiſed all the arts 
of cunning and diſſimulation to gain power, and 
was the barefaced tyrant after he had gained it. 
Ob. 24 Aug. 1682. 


JAMES, earl of Perth, &c. t. 31; Vn. 
Faithorne ad vivum del. & ſe, © 

« JaMzs, earl of Perth; lord Drummond 
e and Stobhall; lord juſtice-general of the king- 
« dom of Scotland; one of the extraordinary lords 
« of the ſeſſion; and one of the lords of his ma- 
« jeſty's moſt honourable privy-council in that 


* kingdom ;” 1683, t. 34. Kneller p. R. White 


ſc. b. ſh. 

The inſcription of this print has been altered, 
both as to his age and preferments. This was 
done when he was made lord high - chancellor of 
Scotland, in 1684. See the next reign. 


THOMAS, earl of Elgin, t. 62, 1662; 
Faithorne ſc. b ſh. Befere bis Funeral Sermon. 


There is a portrait of him at Dunham, the 
ſeat of the late earl of Warrington, and now of 
earl of Stamford, 


This nobleman was brother and ſucceſſor in 
honour and eſtate to Edward, lord Bruce, who 


| was killed in a duel by fir Edward Sackville, 
afterwards 
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afterwards earl of Dorſet. He attended Charles 
1. at his coronation in Scotland, when he was 
created earl of Elgin. He was alſo created ba- 
ron Bruce of Wharlton, in the county of York, 
17 Car. I. He was a man of uncommon parts, 
and of a good domeſtic character. The deli- 
licacy of his conſtitution, which was hectic, pre- 
vented him from intereſting himſelf in the ad- 
- miniſtration of public affairs, for -which he was 
well qualified by his natural and acquired abili- 
ties. He was the firſt in deſcent from Mary, 

ueen of France, youngeſt daughter of Henry 
VII. His ſon Robert was created earl of Aileſ- 
bury. Ob. 21 Dec. 1663. 


RICH ARD US, dominus MAITLAND, 
&c. Kneller p. Fandrebanc ſe. large b. D. 


Richard, lord Maitland, was eldeſt ſon of 
Charles, earl of Lauderdale, brother to the 
high-commiſſioner of Scotland *®. He was lord 
Juſtice-clerk for that kingdom, to which high 
office he was promoted in 1681 : he was alſo 
one of the privy-council in this reign. He loſt 
his places for correſponding with 'the earl of 

Argyle, who was attainted. This occaſioned 
his flying into France, where he tranſlated the 
« ZXneis,” which he thoroughly underſtood as 
a grammariam, or verbal critic. We ſee the 
tame, the uninformed features of Virgil in this 
tranſlation ; but he has ſeldom, if ever hit the 
majeſtic air of that prince of Roman poets : and 
even where the latter has exerted all his fire, his 
tranſlator is as cold as death, 


* Upon the deceaſe of the high- commiſſioner, the title of duke 


ame extinct, and the dignity of earl deſcended to his brother 
Charles, who was ſucceede by his ſoa Richard, 2691. 


&« Such 


- « Such is our pride, our folly, or our fate, 
« That few but thoſe who cannot write tranſ. 
de late. 6 DENRHAM. 


He died abroad, ſoon after the Revolution. 


THOMAS, lord FAIR F AX, baron of 
Cameron; Ob. 1671, Et. 60; 4. See the reign 
of CHarLes I. Claſs VII. 


 GUALTERUS, Comes de LESLIE, 
Cæſareus ad Portam Ottomanicam Orator. 4 
neat who'e length, bolding a truncheon. 
Count ® Leſlie, a Scotſman, who was able in 
the cabinet, and paudent and intrepid in the 
field, was from his exact knowledge of men and 
manners, perfectly ſkilled in the arts of nego- 
tiation. Sir Paul Rycaut, in his Dedication of 
The preſent State of the Ottoman Empire,” 
informs us, that, in his embaſſy to the Porte, 
he was treated by the Turks with greater diſ- 
tinction and regard. than they had ever paid to 
any ambaſſador 7. The ſame author, who was 
well acquainted with his character, ſpeaks of 
him in theſe terms; © To do juſtice to this 


i 
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He was a count of the empire, and may be placed here, or 
at the end of this claſs. 
+ See ** A Relation of a Journey of the right Honourable my 
„Lord Henry Howard, from London to Vienna, and thence to 
. Conſtantinople in the Company of his Excellency Count Leſ- 
& ley, Knight of the Order of the Golden Fleece, Counſellor of 
« State to his Imperial majeſty, &c. and Extraordinary Ambaſſa- 
- «©« dor from Leopoldus, Emperor of Germany, to the Grand 
Signior, Sultan Mahomet Hau the Fourth. By John Burbury, 
„ Gent.” 1671, amo. 
Lord. Henry Howard, who was afterwards duke of Norfolk f, 
an his journey in February, 1664, and went to Conſtantin- 
—— the ſame year, It appears, at p. 34. of this book, that Francis 
Hay, baron of Delgate, was nephew to count Leſlie. He was one 
of the embaſly, as was alſo Mr. Edward Howard, brother to lord 
Henry. The earl of Winchelſea was then Engliſh ambaſſador 


at Conftantinople. | 
1 Wood's ee Faſti,” iĩ. col. 17. N 
f « worthy 
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« worthy perſon, he hath brought a reputation 
« to the Britiſh nation above any in our age, 
« whoſe virtues and induſtry have acquired the 
« higheſt truſts and preferments in foreign parts, 
« and done the ſame honour to his king, under | 
« whom he was born a ſubje&, as to the pre- | 
« ſent emperor- and his anceſtors, under whom 1 
« he is, and hath always been a faithful mi- | 
« niſter; having deſerved ſo eminently for ſav- 
« ing the whole German empire from the trea- 
« ſon of Walleſtein, by his own ſingle a& of 
« bravery (a ſtory notoriouſly known to all the | 
« world) as can never in gratitude be forgot by 
« that nation, nor want its due record and place 
« in the hiſtory of that country.” Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague, in her letter from Peter- 
waradin t, tells us, that count Leſly laid Bel- 
grade in aſhes, 1685. It is probable, that, by 
this exploit, he reſtored tranquility to the em- 


pire 
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ROGER, earl of Orrery, &c. J. Mynde ſe. | 
890, | | | | : 
Roger earl of Orrery 5, fifth ſon of Richard, cee 
earl of Corke, merited, as well as his father, © 5 | 
the appellation of reat. He was great in the 
cabinet, but m reater in the field, where — ol 
1165 1 5 BR | > . 636 
In 1 * — „ mention 
is made of = head of lord . , a map of En- 
niſhore (Eniſhoweng, a province of Ireland dated 1667. 1he: | 
perſon bere repreſented is Arthur Chicheſter, ſecond earl of Don- * 
negal, and to Artbur-the firſt l. See an account of him 
in Lodges vol. i. p. 228. a 
He often occurs in hiſtory under the title of lord Broghill, 
| Ie 30 March, 16,7. 
Vor. III. Q he 
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he acted a very capital part, and may deſerved- 
ly be ranked with our military heroes. No 
man, in theſe latter ages, has more diſtinguiſh- 
ed himſelf for cool courage, pregnant invention, 
and reach of thought than he has done, in the 
very article of difficulty and danger; in which 
none of our countrymen ever equalled him but 
the great earl of Peterborough, who was alto- 
gether as happy in his ſtratagems and expedi- 
ents. He, like Atticus, prudently adapted him- 
felf to the changes of the times ; bur not by a 


_ timid and cautious conduct, or ſecuring him- 


ſelf by inaftion, much leſs by mean or ſordid 
compliances. He was a moſt uſeful ſubje& to 


Charles the Firſt, Cromwell, and Charles the 


Second. He was not great in poetry, having 
written ſeveral of his dramatic pieces in the 
gout, the paroxyſms of which ſeem to have oc- 
caſioned ſome ſtraining and diſtortion of thought 
in theſe compoſitions. Dryden ſomewhere com- 
pares the iſſue of his brain to the ſon of Semele, 
the God who was produced in torture. Mr. 
Walpole, who has given us a detail of his 
writings, obſerves, that “the Gout was a very 
“ impotent muſe *,” His © Art of War,” pub- 
liſhed in folio, 1677, is a work that does him 
honour, and is well worthy the reader's notice f. 
He died October 16, 1670. in the fifty-ninth year 
of his age. His © State Letters,” together with 


® 4% Noble Authors,“ vol ii. p. 239. ad edit. . 
+ I cannot ſay ſo much for his © Partheniſſa,”* a romance, in 


folio, which was never completed. The author probably thought 
it unfaſhionable not to exerciſe his pen in this ſpecies of writing, 
which was much in vogue in the reign of Charles II. 


When England ap'd the gallantries of France, 
And every flowery courtier wrote romance. 


The greateſt work of this kind is © Artamenes, or the Grand Cy- 
rus, Cyrus which is of a ſize ſuitable to the grandeur ol its hero. 


hig 
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his Life, by his —_ Mr. Thomas Mor- 
rice, are well worth the notice of the reader, - 


THOMAS, earl of Offory ; Yay Hove ſc. 


5. G. | 

T#0MaAs, earl of Offory ; @ ſmall oval; mezz, 

TroMas, earl of Offory ; Ravenet ſc. Engraved 
for Cartes * Life of the duke of Ormond,” fol. 

„THOMAS, lord BurLEB, earl of Offory, ge- 
« neral of his majeſty's ſubjects af Great Britain, 
« in the ſervice of his highneſs the prince of 
Orange, and the States of the United Provinces ; 
« lieurenant-general of his majeſty's forces in the 
« kingdom of Ireland ; lord-chamberlain to the 
« queen 3 one of the lord's of his majeſty's moſt 
« hopourable privy- council, in the kingdoms of 
« England „ one of the lords of his 
« majeſty's bed-chamber 5 and 77 of the moſt 
noble order of the Garter.” Lely p. Vandrelanc 
ſe. hh. 


the portraits of men of rank, ſometimes com- 


poſe the hiſtory of the perſons repreſented. 


Here we have a man who ſhone with unbor- 
rowed luſtre, whoſe merit was the foundation of 
his fame. Though he ſeemed born for the 
camp only, he was perfectly qualified for the 
court; not as a wit, a mimic, or buffoon, but 
by a propriety of behaviour, the reſult of good 
ſenſe and good breeding. His courage on board 
the fleet was ſcarcely exceeded by that of prince 
Rupert and the duke of Albemarle ,; and theirs 
was never exceeded by that of any other ſea- 
officer. He commanded the Engliſh troops in 
the ſervice of the prince of Orange; and at the 
battle of Mons contributed greatly to the re- 
treat of marſhal Luxemburg, to whom Lewis 
XIV. was indebted for the greateſt part of his 
5 "ou military 


— 


A pompous liſt of titles and honours, under | 
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military glory. He, on this occaſion, received 
the thanks of the duke of Villa Hermoſa, go- 
vernor of the Spaniſh Netherlands, and alſo the 
thanks of his Catholic majeſty himſelf, Hig 
ſpeech, addreſſed to the earl of Shafteſbury, in 
vindication of his father, was univerſally ap- 
plauded *: it even confounded that intrepid 
orator, who was in the ſenate what the earl of 
Offory was in the field, Theſe his great qualities 
were adorned by a ſingular modeſty, and a pro- 
bity which nothing could corrupt. Poets and 
hiſtorians —.— in _ the ſame terms, 
as-proſe naturally riſes to the language of 
on 10 elevated a ſubject. He died July - — 
1680, in the 46th year of his age. The duke 
of Ormond, his father, ſaid, ** that he would 
* not exchange his dead ſon for any living fon 
in Chriſtendom.” See Claſs VII. 


ROGER PALMER, earl of Caſtlemaine ; 
in a large wig; 1216. 

Roger Palmer, huſband to Mrs. Palmer, the 
royal miſtreſs +, was, by. Charles II. created 
ear] of Caſtlemaine. A man of nice honour 
would never have accepted of this title, as the 
whole world knew on what account it was con- 
ferred. It indeed appears that he had ſome 
ſcruples upon that head, as he did not accept 
of it when it. was firſt offered him. In 1680 he 
was accuſed as an accomplice in the Meal-Tub 
Plot, and was brought to a public trial ; but 
nothing was proved againſt him. He was a 
good proficient in the mathematics, and was the 
inventor of a horizontal globe,” of which he 
wrote an explanatory pamphlet 1. He was 


® See © Biop. Brit.“ p. 1075. = 
+ Afterwards dutch of Cleveland. 
| © Hitt, of Europe for 1705.” 


author 
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author of * An Account of the preſent War be- 
« twixt the Venetians and the Turks,” &c. 
1666; 12mo. and of A ſhort and true Ac- 
& count of the material Paſſages in the late War 
ce betwixt the Engliſh and Dutch;” 1671; 
12mo, His head is prefixed to both theſe 
books. See more of him, and his works, in | 
the © Catalogue of the Royal and noble Au- | i 
« thors.” See alſo the reign of James Il. | 


WILLIAM, viſcount BRO UNC K ER, Crates, 
one of the lords commiſſioners of the admiralty, 16435. 
was better known as a man of genius and learning. 


See Claſs IX. 


HENRICUS HERUS, Baro de Cole- 
rane, &c. half-length, ſtanding at a table, b. ſh. This 
print was begun by Faitborne, who engraved the face, 
wiz, and neckloth, and a very ſmall part of the ad- 
joining _— the reſt was done by Vertue . 

HENRY Hare, or HERR, lord Colerane; an 
anonymous whole length, in a pilgrim's habit, ſitting 
and writing; Jacobs ladder, with angels aſcending 
and deſcending, in a pyramid ;, a view of Venice at a 
diflance ; Faithorne ſc. b. ſh. 2 

The reverend Mr. Lort, late Greek profeſſor 
at Cambridge, on whoſe authority I rely, in- 
formed me, that this is the portrait of lord Cole- 
rane; and that the print is prefixed to Laure- 
danus's ** Aſcent of the Soul.” . | 


Henry, ſon of Hugh, the firſt baron of Cole. ce 
rane, was eminent for divine and human litera- 
ture, He was particularly ſkilled in antiqui- 
ties, eſpecially medals, of which he well knew 

the utility. His family, which is. ſaid to have 
ſprung from a branch of that of Harcourt, in 


From the information of his widow, 
Q 3 Lorrain, 


$30 
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Lorrain, and to have had its deſcent from one 
of the Norman adventurers who attended the 
Conqueror, has been noted for men of learn- 
ing. : 
CLASS IV. 


Tie CL ERGY. 
ARCHBISH OPS, and BIS HOPS. 


GILBERTUS SHELDON, archi- 
epiſcopus Cantuarienſis ; half lengtb; b. ſh. mezz. 
The print exactly correſponds with the origi- 
nal painting of him in the Theatre, at Oxford, 
There is another original at Ameſbury, ſimilar 
to the former. 


G1LBERTUS -SHELDON, 4 bead copied, from this 
print, by Vertue; large 410. 

Gi ER Tus SHELDON, &c.. D. Loggan ad vi- 
vum del. et ſc. This was done when be was biſhop of 


London. | 


Tranſlated 
from Lon- 
don, Aug. 
1663. 


Archbiſhop SEL DON; an engraving, 8 vo. copied 
from the larger mezzotinto. 
Archbiſhop SaeLpoNn ; go. mezz. 


Archbiſhop Sheldon was ſome time warden 
of All Souls college in Oxford, and clerk of 
the cloſet to Charles I. who had a great eſteem 
for him, He was, upon the reſtoration of 
Charles II. who knew his worth, and during 
his exile had experienced his munificence, made 
dean of the Chapel Royal. He was afterwards 
ſucceſſively promoted to the ſees of London and 
Canterbury in both which he ſucceeded Dr. 

Juxon. His benevolent heart, public ſpirit, 
prudent conduct, and examplary piety, _ 
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the higheſt and moſt conſpicuous ſtation in the 
church T. He expended, in public and private 
benefactions, and acts of charity, no leſs than 
66,000 l. as appeared from his accounts. Much 
of this money, was appropriated to the relief of 
the neceſſitous in the time of the plague, and 
to the redemption of Chriſtian ſlaves. The 
building only of the Theatre in Oxford coſt 
him 16, ooo 1. This ſtructute alone is ſufficient 
to perpetuate the memory of the founder and 
the architect. O5. 9 Nov. 1677. 


WILLIAM SANCROFT ſucceeded 
archbiſhop Sheldon in the ſee of Canterbury, See 
the next reign. 


RICHARDUS STERNE, archiepiſ- 
copus Eboracenſis; F. Place f. large b. ſb. mexx. 


Richard Sterne, who was educated at Cam- Trandtes 


bridge, was in the reign of Charles I. maſter 
of Jeſus college in that univerſity 4, and chap- 
lain to archbiſhop Laud. Upon the commence- 
ment of the civil war, when the king's neceſſi- 
ties were very urgent, he, and ſeveral others of 
the heads of houſes, were very inſtrumental in - 
ſending the Cambridge plate to his majeſty to 
be coined for his uſe. This gave great offence 
to Cromwell, who ſeized Dr. Sterne, Dr. Beale, 

maſter of St. John's College, and Dr. Martin, 


+ Dr. Eachard, in the Dedication of bis ſecond Dial 
againſt Hobbes, ſays, that he was able to live down many 1 
« viathans.“ 

t In the Strafforde Papers, vol. i. p. 208, is this paſſage, in 
a letter of G. Gerard to 2 — Wentworth. © The 
« long-difputed buſineſs for the headſhip of St. Juhn's College, in 
« Cambridge, is now at an end, &c. and one Sterne, a folid 
« (cholar, who firſt ſummed up the three thouſand and fix hun- 
« dred faults that were in our printed Bibles of London, is, by 


his majeſty's direction to the biſhop of Ely, who eleRs there, 
« male of Jeſus College.” 


Q 4 maſter 
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maſter of Queen's, and carried them to Lon- 
don; where they were 'impriſoned for a year, 
and afterwards ſent on board a ſhip at Wapping, 
put under hatches, and treated with great inhu- 
- manity *, A little before the execution of his 
good friend and patron, the archbiſhop, he was 
permitted to attend him, and performed the 
laſt offices for him on the ſcaffold. He lived in 
great obſcurity till the Reſtoration, when he re- 
turned to his maſterſh:p of Jeſus College. which 
he held till he was made biſhop of Carliſle. He 
was afterwards tranſlated to York. He was a 


man of worth, and of good abilities as an au- 


Tranſlated 
from Saliſ. 


bury, Sept, 
15, 1663. 


thor +. He compiled a ſyſtem of logic, and 
wrote a comment upon the 103d Pſalm. He 
gave 1850 l. toward the re-building of St. Paul's 
church. O6. 18 June, 1683, i. 87. 


GILBERTUS SHEL DON, epiſcopus 
Londinenſis; D. Lrggan ad vivum del et ſc. b. jþ. 
See the firſt article of this Claſs, | 


HUMPHREDUS HENCHMAN, 
epiſcopus Londinenſis ; Lely p. half length; b. h. 
MEZZ, | 


Humphrey Henchman, who was educated at - 
Clare-hall in Cambridge, was, for his merit, 
promoted to the chantorſhip of Saliſbury, in the 

. reign of Charles I. He was one of thoſe that 
helped to conceal Charles II. and were inſtru- 
mental to his eſcape, after the battle of Wor- 
ceſter, Several of the royaliſts who aſſiſted the 


; © See more in the © Querela Cantabrigienſis,” at the end of 
the Mercurius Ruſticus, p. 4, & ſeq. It is there ſaid, that 
ſome actually made it their buſineſs to get them ſold to Algiers 
for ſlaves. 

+ He had the honour of being reported the author of the 
« Whole duty of Man, See Maſters's © Hiſtory of Corpus - Chriſti 
College, in Cambridge,” where there is a good account of him. 


king 
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king upon this important occaſion, were reward- 

ed by him at the Reſtoration, and were then 

among the meſt popular perſons in the king- 

dom. Dr. Henchman ſucceeded Dr. Duppa in 

the ſee of Saliſbury, and was removed to Lon- 
don upon the tranſlation of Dr. Sheldon to Can- 

terbury. He was, ſoon after his removal, made 

lord almoner When the declaration for liberty 

of conſcience was publiſhed, he was much 

alarmed, and ſtrictly enjoined his clergy to 

preach againſt popery, though it gave great of- Marth 15 

fence to the king, His example was followed 

by the other biſhops. He was editor of the 

« Gentleman's Calling,” ſuppoſed to be written 

by the author of the + Whole Duty of Man &.“ 

Ob. Oct. 1675. 


HEN RIC US COMPTON Us, epiſco- 
pus Londinenſis; Loggan ſc. 1679 large b. 5.— 
Henry Compton was lucceſſor to biſhop Hench- 
man in the ſee of London. There is ſome account 
of him in the next reign. 


JOHANNES COSIN, epiſcopus Du- 
nelmenſis; W. Dolle ſc. Before bis Hiſtory of 
Franſubſtantiation, 1676; 8v0. 


John Coſin was maſter of Peter- houſe in Cam- Coofee. 
bridge, and dean of Peterborough, in the reign % 
of Charles I. in which he enjoyed ſeveral other 
conſiderable preferments. He was accuſed of 
introducing ſuperſtitious innovations in the 
church of Durham, of which he was then pre- 
bendary +, by Peter Smart, who had been pro- 
ſecuted by him for preaching againſt epiſcopacy. 


® See the epiſte prefixed to the octavo edition cf that book, 
+ He is, in Rapin's © Hiſtory,” ſaid to have been dean; but 
this is a miſtake, b . : 
He 


i 
|| 
| 
| 
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He held his deanry but a ſhort time, as he was 
the firſt of the clergy who were ſequeſtered from 
their dignities and benefices by the parliament +, 
In 1643, he retired to Paris, where he was ap- 
en chaplain to the proteſtant part of queen 
enrietta's family, He ſucceeded Dr. Morton 
in the ſee of Durham; and while he ſat in that 
ſee, expended large ſums in public and private 
charities and benefactions. He died Jan, 15, 
1671-2, in the 78th year of his age, His prin- 
. Cipal work, which ſhews him to have been a 
man of learning, is his © Scholaſtical Hiſtory 
« of the Canon of the Holy Scripture ;” a book 
Kill in eſteem. The firſt edition was publiſhed 
in 1657, the ſecond in 1672; 4to. 


NATHANAEL CRE W, ſucceſſively 
biſhop of Oxford and Durham in this reign, See 
the next. 


BRIAN DUPPA, quondam epiſcopus 
Wintonienſis; R. W. (White) ſc. Before bis * Holy 
&« Rules and Helps of Devotion,” Gc. ſmall 12mo 
1674. 
There is a portrait of him at Chriſt-church 
in Oxford, of which college he was dean, 


Tr. from Brian Duppa, who was ſucceſſively promoted 
— to the biſhoprics of Chicheſter and Saliſbury 
1660. by Charles I. was, upon the reſtoration of 


Charles II. advanced to the ſee of Wincheſter. 
He had been preceptor to the latter of theſe 

rinces, and was in all reſpects, well qualified 
2 that important office. He was a very hand. 
fome perſonage, of a graceful deportment, and 
of an irreproachable life. He lived in retire- 
ment at Richmond during the Uſurpation ; and 


+ He was inſtalled dean in Nov. 1640 · 
way 
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was then hoſpitable, generous, and charitable, 
to a degree beyond his fortune. He is ſaid to 
have received 50,000 l. for fines, ſoon after his 
tranſlation to Wincheſter, It is certain that he 
remitted no leſs than 20,0001. to his tenants, 
and that he left 16, ooo l. to be expended in acts 
of charity and munificence. He left legacies 
to Chriſt-church, and All Souls College, in 
Oxford ; and to the ſeveral cathedrals in which 
he ſat as biſhop; and founded an alms-houſe at 
Richmond. The king aſked his bleſſing on his 
knees, as he Jay on his death-bed. He died 
March 26, 1662. He was author of ſermons, 
and ſeveral books of Devotion. When he was 
biſhop of Chicheſter, he publiſhed his Jonſo- 
« nius Verbius,” which is a collection of verſes 
in praiſe of Ben. Jonſon and his works, by 
above thirty different hands, 


GEORGE MORLEY, biſhop of Win- 
cheſter; P. Lely p. R. Thompſon exc. large b. ſþ. 
mezz. 

Georce Mok Ev, &c. Lely p. Vertue ſc. 1740. 
In the collection of general Dormer, at Rowjham. 
liluſt. Head. 

Georce MorLEy, &c. ſitting in a chair; b. G. 
mezz. 

This print, as Ilearn from Vertuè s manuſcript, was 


done by Venſomer. 


There is a portrait of him at Chriſt-church, 
in Oxford, of which he was canon, and after- 
wards. dean. 

There is another by ſir Peter Lely, at Ameſ- 
bury. £ 
George Morley, ſome time chaplain to Tunes 
Charles I. was a polite ſcholar, and an emi- fron Wor- 
nent divine, eſpecially in controverſy. He was, 4, 1662. 

in 
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in the early part of his life, one of Ben Jon- 
ſon's ſons. He was alſo an intimate friend of 
lord Falkland, Mr. Hyde, Mr. Chillingworth, 
Mr Waller *, and others of the firſt eminence 
in the late reign. One of his excellencies, 
which raiſed him much in the eſteem of all his 
friends, helped to degrade his character in the 
opinion of his enemies. This was his wit, 
which was natural, but uncommon; keen, but 
inoffenſive. The very faculty was condemned 
by many in this age, without the leaſt regard to 
its application. After the death of the king, 
he retired to the Hague, where he attended on 
Charles II. He afterwards reſided at Antwerp, 
where he was very aſſiduous in his miniſterial 
duty. During his reſidence abroad, he con- 
tracted an intimacy with Rivetus, Heinſius, Sal- 
maſius, Bochart, and other perſons of rank in 
the learned world, Upon the Reſtoration, he 
was made dean of Chriſt-church, and the ſame 
year biſhop of Worceſter, whence he was 
_ tranſlated to Wincheſter, His conſtant practice 
was to riſe at five o'clock in the morning, to 
| go to bed at eleven, and eat but once a Gay. 
y theſe rules he preſerved his health, with very 
little interruption, through the courſe of a long 
life. He died Oct. 29, 1684. His writings 
are chiefly on polemical ſubjects 5. 


* Mr. Morley was under an arreſt for a debt, when this gen- 
tleman firſt became acquainted with him; and it is ſaid that he 
paid the debt, on condition that he would live with him at Be- 
consfield, which he did for many years. Mr. Waller acknow- 
ledged that he was indebted to him for his tafte of the ancient 
claſlicg. See the Life of Waller,“ before his works, 12mo. 

- + In 1683, he publiſhed ſeveral treatiſes in a quarto volume. 
In the preface is a good account of the religious character 
of Anne Hyde, dutcheſs of York, before her converſion to 


popery. 
PETRUS 
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PET RUS MEWS, Wintonienſis epiſco- 
pus, &c. qui pugnavit et ot avit pro pace regni et ec- 
chfie; D. Loggan ad vivum del. et ſe. b. ſh. There 
are two oval prints of him, ſmaller than the former, 
without the name of an engraver. 


His portrait is at St. John's college in Ox- 
ford, of which he was preſident, | 


Peter Mews, who was a fellow of St., John's Tandeted 

college, left that ſociety upon the commence- from Bath. | 
ment of the civil war, and entered into the ,, - 
royal army, where he was promoted to the rank 1684. 
of a captain. He ſerved the king both in Eng- 
land and Scotland, and afterwards retired be- 
yond the ſeas, In the time of the interregnum, 
he entered into holy orders, and was, by a rela- 
tion, preſented to the rectory of Lambourn in 
Eſſex, which he was not ſuffered to enjoy. As 
he had been a zealous royaliſt, preferments were 
heaped upon him after the Reſtoration, and he 
roſe by the uſual gradations to a biſhopric. In 
February, 1672-3, he was promoted to the ſee 
of Bath and Wells, whence he was tranſlated to 
Wincheſter. Mr. Wood tells us, that “when 
« he ſat in the former of theſe ſees, he was much 
« beloved and admired for his hoſpitality, ge- 
« neroſity, juſtice, and frequent preaching.” 
Biſhop Burnet repreſents him as a man of very 
lender abilities, with a ſmall pittance of learn- 
ing, who by his zeal and obſequiouſneſs raiſed 
himſelf through ſeveral ſteps to bis high ſtation 
in the church. In 1685, he again appeared in 
arms to oppoſe the duke of Monmouth, O6. 
Nov. 9, 1705. 


His portrait may be placed in the next 
reign, in which it was probably engraved. See 
the reign of James II. 
wo | : R O- 


- 4 
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ROBERTUS SANDER SON, Epiſ- 
copus Lincolnienſis, Et. 76, 1662; Loggan ſc. b. 
. This appears to he the original print, 

RoperTus SANDER SON, epiſcopus Lincolnien- 
ſis; V. Hollar f. 1668; 12mo. 2 1 

RoperTus SANDERSON, &c. At. 76. V. Dolle 
fe. Before his . Sermons, with bis Life; folio. 

Roß ER TUS SANDERSON, &c. At. 76; R. White 
fe. Before his © Life,” 1678; g vo. 


Dr. Sanderſon, who ſtands at the head of all 
28:60  Caſuiſts, ancient or modern, was frequently con- 
ſulted by Charles I. His caſuiſtry is founded 

on the clear principles of truth and equity, and 
is very different from that which hath been taught 
in the ſchools of the Jeſuits; in which ſaphiſtry 
was ſubſtituted for argument, and diſguiſe and 
mental reſervation for candour and ſincerity *. 
He was, eſpecially in the former part of his life, 
remarkable for his exceflive modeſty; an infir- 
mity oftener ſeen in men of the quickeſt ſenſi- 


The moral character of this great and good man has lately 
heen raſhly and feebly attacked by the author of the Confeſſional, 
and as ably defended by the author of © A Dialogue between 
% Iſaac Walton and Homologiſtes 5.“ Every enemy to church- 
government bath been, for the ſame reaſon, an enemy to biſhop 

anderſon and every other prelate; but I am confident that the 
uprightneſs and integrity of his heart, as a caſuiſt, was never before 
called in queſtion « any man who was not an entire ſtranger to 
his character. He ſaw and deplored, and did bis utmoſt, hoxgf 
and rationally, to remedy the complicated ills of anarchy in churc 
and ſtate; when * every man projected and reformed, and did 
* what was right in his own eyes. No image can better expreſs 
«ſuch a condition, that that of a dead animal in a tate of pu- 
t trefaftion ; when, inſtead of one noble creature, as it was when 
« life held it together, there are ten thouſand little nauſeous 
y reptiles growing out of it, every one crawling in a path of its 

* own ].“ 


1— — Telumque imbelle fine ĩctu 
Conjecit. Vize, 
Sep the ad edit. of the © Conſeſſional,“ betwixt page 299, and 313. 
Lond. 1768, 8yo, 
Mudge's © Sezmons,” Sermon on the Exil: of Anarchy, p- 86. 
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biltiy and the beft underſtanding, than in the 
half-witted, the ſtupid, and the ignorant. He 
would often lament this weakneſs to his intimate 
friends, His Latin lectures, read in the divi- 
nity ſchool at Oxford, are well koown *®. His 
Sermons ſtill maintain their reputation for clear- 
neſs of reaſon, and a purity of ſtyle, which ſeems 
to be the effect of it. Ob. 29 Jan. 1662-3, 


Archbiſhop Uſher has given us a juſt and ad- 
mirable character of this great prelate, which 
may be ſeen at p. 531, of Lloyd's “ Me- 
% moirs,” 


NICHOLAS MON CK, lord biſhop of 


Hereford, &c. Jeſ. Nutting ſc. a ſmall head, with 
ſeveral others of the Rawlinſon family; 4to. 


Nicholas Monck was third ſon of fir Thomas conte. 
Monck, of Potheridge in Devonſhire +, and Jn 13» 
brother to the general. He lived ſome years 
upon a ſmall benefice in that county; but was, 
before the Reſtoration, prefented by ſir John 
Greenvile to the rectory of Kilkhampton, worth 
about 300 l. a year, Sir John, at the ſame time 
ſignified ro him, that if he ſhould have occaſion 
to uſe his intereſt with his brother, he hoped he 


Caſuiſtry has perhaps ſtarted more difficulties than ever it 
ved ; as nothing is more common than for ſcruples to multi- 
ply upon reflection. Dr. Sanderſon was frequently embarraſſed 
in nice points, and was ſometimes at a loſs to know which reaſon + 
ould preponderate, among the variety that offered, when the 

k informed him that it was time to read his lecture. He was 
then obliged to determine from neceſſity. It is obſervable, that 
the haſty, decifions which he made were generally the ſame that 
be afterwards adhered to, upon the matureſt deliberation. 

f The Moncks of Potheridge are ſaid to have deſcended from 
tur Plantagenet, viſcount Liſle, a natural ſon of Edward IV. 
It is aſſerted, that the race of Plantagenet became extin&t with 
that of Monck : this is very improbable, as the Fitz Edwards 
vere doabtleſe as numerous as the Fitz-Charles's. But it was 
be uſual, in the age of Edward, for the natural ſons of kings to 
created dukey, or even ſo much as owned, . 


might 
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might depend upon him: Mr. Monck aſſured 
him that he might. He was afterwards em- 
loyed by that gentleman, and ſent to Scot- 
and to engage the general in the king's ſervice. 


It is probable that the arguments he uſed had 


their due weight; but he could not prevail 
with his brother to enter into confidence with 

him. His near relation to the man that ſet the 
king upon the throne, and his own perſonal ſer- 
vices, entitled him to preferment. He was there- 


fore in June, 1650, made provoſt of Eton Col- 


lege, and ſoon after promoted to the biſhopric 
of Hereford, He could ſcarcely be ſaid to en- 
Joy this preferment, as he died within a year 
after his promotion, on the 17th of December, 


1661. 
EDWARDUS REYNOLDS, epiſco- 


pus, Norvicenſis; R. I bite ſe. 12m. 


Edward Reynolds, preacher at Lincoln's Inn, 
and one of the aſſembly of divines, was by au- 
thority of parliament, preferred to the deanry 
of Chriſt-church in Oxford, on the 12th of 
April, 1648, ſoon after the ejection of Dr. Sa- 
muel Fell. About two years after, he was him- 
ſelf ejected, and Dr. John Owen, who was as 
highly eſteemed and revered by the indepen- 
dents, as Dr. Reynolds was by the Preſbyteri- 
ans, was promoted to. that deanry, which he 
enjoyed for about nine years. In 1659 Dr. 
Reynolds was again reſtored ; but the next year 
was obliged to give place to Dr. Morley, who 
was appointed dean. by royal authority. The 
king, ſoon after his Reſtoration, endeavoured 
to bring over to the church ſome of the molt 
eminent divines among the diſſenters, by offer- 
ing them dignities. They all refuſed, except 


Dr. Reynolds, who accepted of the biſhopric of 
| | Norwich. 
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Norwich. He was univerſally allowed to be a 


man of extrordinary parts, and diſcqvers in his 
writings a richneſs of fancy, as well as a ſolidity 
of judgment. He died the 2gth of July, 1676, 
and was buried in the new chapel belonging to 
his palace, which he built at his own expence, 


JOHN HACKET, biſhop of Lichfield 
and Coventry, At. 78, &c. Faithorn ſc. Over the 
head is this motto. Serve God and be chearful.” 
There is a character of chearfulneſs in his countenance *, 
This bead is prefixed to his Century of Sermons.” 
Joxannes HackeT, &c. 1670; Faithorne ſc, 
8vo. | 


fealy adapted to his character. He was pious 
and humane, learned and eloquent, and highly 
eſteemed by all that knew him. As his temper 
was naturally lively, theſe advantages ſtill add- 
ed to his innate chearfulneſs, and rendered him 


The motto of this worthy prelate was per- Coal 


1661, 


the happy man that he appeared to be. He 


was Chaplain in ordinary to James I. who pre- 
ferred him to the rectories of St, Andrew's, 
Holbourn, and Cheam in Surrey f. He was in 
the next reign promoted to a prebend and reſi- 
dentiary's place in the church of St. Paul, Lon+ 
don; but was ſoon after forced to quit that, 
and his rectory of St. Andrew's, which he re- 
covered at the Reſtoration ꝓ. He was, the year 


after, 


Character of any kind, is the ſtrongeſt umptive proof 
that a portrait is hke * perſon repreſented. me 

+ « Biog. Brit.” p. 2456. 

t Dr. Hacket, when miniſter of St. Andrew's, Holbourn, hay- 


ing ſoon after the Reſtoration, received notice of the interment 
a fanatic, belonging to his pariſh, got the Burial Office b 
heart, As he was a great maſter of elocution, and was himſe 
always affected with the propriety and excellence of the compo; 
— he —— it with ſuch emphaſis — 28 - —. 
earts of every one preſent, and eſpeci the friends 
you 0k: 'R EY the 
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after advanced to the biſhopric of Lichfield and 
Coventry. He cauſed the magnificent cathe- 
dral, which Dr. Plot calls * the fineſt public 
building in England *,” to be repaired and 
| beautified, at the expence of 20, ooo l. He 
wrote, during his retirement with his pupil Sir 
John Byron, at Newſtede Abbey, his Latin co- 
medy, entitled, Loyola,” which was twice 
ated before James I. His „ Sermons,” and 
his “ Life of Archbiſhop Williams,“ to whom 
he was domeſtic chaplain, were publiſhed after 
his deceaſe. The former are too much in the 
ſtyle of biſhop Andrews; the latter is thought 
to be too favourable to the character of the 
archbiſhop. But this is not to be wondered at, 
as it is as difficult for a good natured and grate- 

ful perſon to ſpeak ill of his friend and patron, 


the deceaſed, who unanimouſly declared, that they never heard 
a finer diſcourſe, But how were they aſtoniſhed, when they were 
told that it was taken from our liturgy, a book which, though 
they had never read, they had been taught to regard with con- 
tempt and deteſtation 11 

This ſtory, but without the name of Dr. Hacket, who was cer- 
tainly meant, is circumſtantially told in biſhop Sprat's excellent 
Diſcourſe to his Clergy, 1695, p. 15, &c. 
»The Weſt fronts of the cathedrals of Lichfield, Wells, and 
Peterborough, are greatly and deſervedly admired: 80 is the 
church of Saliſbury, which was begun early in Henry the Third's 
reign, and finiſhed upon a ſettled plan, without any variations; 
and is therefore by far the moſt regular of all our ancient 
churches $; but theſe beautiful and magnificent Gothic ſtructures 
are by no means comparable to the church of St Ambroſe at Mi- 
lan, and the cathedral at Rheims. There is a fine print of the 
laſt in Beger's Antiquities of that place; a ſmall to. in French. 


The worthy biſhop Bull, when a pariſſi-prieſt, is known to have prac- 

ad the ſame — art, with like ſucceſs, in uſint other offices of our li- 
y- Sec his © Life,” p. 40 and $ 8. 

See Bentham's “ Hift, &c. of the Church of Ely,“ p. 38, &c. where 
are ſome excellent remarks on our Gothic churches . There are two prints 
of the cathedral of Saliſbury worth the reader's notice : the one draws by 
2 and engraved by Foygeron ; the other, an infide view, drawn dy 

iddlecombe, a gentleman's ſervant, and engraved by Miller, who ufed to 
write his name Miller. | 


© + In Mfr. Groſe's beautiful and curious work, is a no leſs excellent account 
of the Saxon architecture. 2 
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as it is to ſpeak ill of himſelf, 05. 28 OR. 1670, 
Et. 78. N 


EDWARD RAINBOW, Biſhop of Car- 
lie, Et. 74, Sturt ſc. Before bis © Life,” by Jo- 
nathan Banks ; ſcarce. | 

Edward Rainbow was born at Bliton near Cone. 
Gainſborough, in Lincolnſhire, on the 2oth of 16% 
April, 1608. He was educated at Magdalen 
college in Cambridge, of which he was ſome 
time maſter. He gave early proofs of the quick- 
neſs and brilliancy of his parts by an extempo- 
rary in fre ſpoken at a public act, when he was 
called upon to ſupply the place of the prevari- 
cator , who was ordered, by the vice-chancel- 

lor, to be pulled down for his ſcurrility. He 
afterwards acquitted himſelf with honour in an 
unpremeditated ſermon, preached, at the re- 
= of the vice-chancellor, before the univer- 

ty; the perſon whoſe turn it was to preach 
failing to perform his duty. He was celebrat- 
ed for his eloquence in the pulpit; but his ſtyle 
was in the former part of his life too florid, and 
bordering, at leaſt, upon affectation, a fault 
which he afterwards corrected. He was a man 
of polite manners, uncommon learning, and of 
exemplary piety and charity. He died on the 
26th of March, 1684. There are only four of 
his ſermons in print, the moſt conſiderable of 
which is-that which he preached at the death of 
Anne, counteſs of Pembroke, Dorſet, and 
Montgomery. There runs through all his works 
a vein of the pedantry of the two former 
reigns. 


See et Athen. Oxon,” ji. col. 1168. 
Called Terræ Filius, at Oxford. 


8 R. 2 SETHUS 


Conſec. Bp. 
of Exeter 

20 uly, 

2662, tranſ- 
lated to Sa- 
liſbury Sept. 
1667. 
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SETHUS WAR D Us, epiſcopus Saliſ. 
burienſis; Loggan ſc. 1678; large b. þþ. 
His portr. it, by Greenhill, is in the Town- 
hall, at Saliſbury. 

Seth Ward was the firſt that brought mathe- 
matical learning into vogue in the univerſity of 
Cambridge ; where he lectured his pupils in the 

* Clavis Mathematica,” a well known work of 
the celebrated Mr. Oughtred. He was follow- 
ed by Dr. Barrow, who carried this branch of 
ſcience to a great height. Theſe able mathe- 
maticians were ſucceeded by Mr. Iſaac Newton, 
who made ſuch diſcoveries as perhaps no human 
capacity was ever equal to it but his own *. Dr, 
Ward particularly excelled in aſtronomy, and 
was the firſt that demonſtratively proved the el- 
liptical hypotheſis T, which is more plain and 
imple, and conſequently more ſuitable to the 
| analogy of nature, than any other, He ſuc- 
ceeded Mr. John Greaves, as Savilian profeſſor 
of aſtronomy at Oxford, and was, a litle before 
the Reſtoration, elected preſident of Trinity 
college, in that univerſity ; bur was ſoon after 
forced to quit this preferment. He publiſhed 
ſeveral books of divinity ; but the greateſt part 
of his works are on mathematical ſubjects. See 
the Athenæ Oxonienſis.” This very able 
man, whoſe character was exemplary as a pre- 
late, died on the 6th of January, 1688-9. He 
was a cloſe reaſoner and an admirable ſpeaker, 
having, in the houſe of lords, been eſteemed 
equal, at leaſt, to the earl of Shafteſbury. He 


Dr. John North, who ſucceeded Dr, Barrow in the maſterſhip 
of Trinity college, uſed to tay, that he believed Mr. Newton 
would have killed himſelf with Rudy, if he had not wrought 
with his hands inmaking experiments. * Life of Dr. J. Noith, 
« by R. North,” p. 243. 

1 Glanvill's * Plus Ultra,” p. 46. 
was 
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was a great benefactor to both his biſhoprics, 


as by his intereſt, the deanry of Burien, in 
Cornwall *, was annexed to the former, and the 
chancellorſhip of the garter to the latter, for 
ever. He was polite, hoſpitable, and generous; 
and, in his life- time, founded the college at Sa- 
liſbury, for the reception and ſupport of miniſ- 
ter's widows; and the ſumptuous hoſpital at 
Buntingford, in Hetfordſhire, the place of his 
nativity. His intimate friend Dr, Walter Pope, 
the noted author of The old Man's Wiſh,” 
has given us a juſt and curious account of his 

life, interſperſed with agreeable anecdotes of his 
friends, 


JOHN DOLBEN, lord biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter ; J. Hay/mans (Huyſmans) p. Tompſon exc. 
Arge b. ſb. mexz. | 

Joan DoLBen, &c. together with biſhop FELL 
and Dr. ALLESTRY ; Leh p. Loggan exc. large b. 
b. nezz. 


There is a portrait of him at Chriſt-· church. 
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John Dolben, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf by cage. 
the early pregnancy of his parts, at Weſtminſter a; Nor. 


ſchool, was, in 1640, elected a ſtudent of Chriſt. ***: 


* The laſt dean of Burien was Dr Thomas Wykes |, who had 
more wit than diſcretion, and was notorious for his puns, of 
which the following is recorded by Dr. Pope f. When Charles I, 
was in Cornwall, in the time of tho Civil War, Dr. Wykes, be- 
ing well mounted, was near his majeſty; 4 The king ſpoke thus 
„do him, „Doctor you have a pretty nag under you: I pray, 
* bow old is he?” To which he, out of the abundance of the 
* Quibbles of his heart, returned this anſwer : If it pleaſe your 
„ majeſty, be is in the ſecond year of bis reign (rein).” The 
* good king did not like this unmannerly jeſt, and gave him ſuch 
. — anſwer as be deſerved, which was this: Go; you are a 


| He was the laft dean before the annexation of the deanry to the biſhoprie 
of Exeter, It is Goce bcen ſeparated from that ſee. 
1 © Life of Seth Ware,” p. 59, 
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church in Oxford. In the Civil War, when 
that city was made a garriſon for the king, he 
entered a volunteer into the royal army, He 
acquitted himſelf ſo well in his military capacity, 

that he was ſoon made an enſign, and at length 
advanced to the rank of a major. Upon the 
diſbanding of the army, he again applied him- 
ſelf ro his ſtudies; and having entered into ho- 
ly orders, he was, upon the Reſtoration, prefer- 
red to a canonry of Chriſt-church, He was af- 
terwards made archdeacon of London, clerk of 
the cloſet to the king, and dean of Weſtminſter, 
In 1666, he was advanced to the biſhopric of 
Rocheſter, with which he held his deanry in 
commendam. He was a man of great genero- 
ſity, candour, and benevolence, and was juſtly 
admired as a preacher. The people, as they 
afterwards did 1n the reign of Anne, aſſembled 
in crowds to hear 


« Him of the weſtern dome, whoſe weighty 
« ſenſe 7 

0 Flow'd in fit words, and heav'nly eloquence.” 

| Dryden's ABSOLOM, &c, 


He was afterwards tranſlated to York, and 
died the 1tth of April, 1686. Two or three 
of his ſermons only are in print *, 70- 


In the © Hiſtory and Antiquities of Rocheſter, &c ||.” by an 
able hand, is the following character of him, taken from a ma. 
nuſcript of Sir William Trumbull, who drew this great and g 
man from the life. © He was an extraordinary comely perſon, 
« though grown too fat; of an open countenance, a lively pierc. 
« ing eye, and a _—_— preſence. He hated flattery; and 
« guarded himſelf with all poſſible care againſt the leaſt inſinua- 
« tion of any thing of that nature, bow well ſoever he deſerved. 
He had admirable natural parts, and great acquired ones; 

« whatever he read be made his own, and improved it. He had 
# ſuch a happy genius, and ſuch an admirable elacution, that his 


Pri at Rochefter in 8 6 . 
Printed at Roe in 8vo. 1772, p. 176, 177 6 
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JOHANNES WILKINS, nuper epiſ- 


copus Ceſtrienſis; M. Beale p. Blooteling ſe. large 
b. ſh. | 


890, 
Jonannes WILXIXS, &c. Sturt ſc. 8v0. 


Dr. Wilkins, a man of a penetrating genius nge. 
and enlarged underſtanding, ſeems to have been ag 
born for the improvement of every kind of *** 
knowledge to which he applied himſelf, He 


t extermpore preaching was beyond, not only moſt of other mens 
« elaborate performances, but (I was going to fay) even his own 


« I have been credibly informed, that in Weſtminſter- Abbey, a a 


« preacher falling ill after he bad named his text, and propoſed 
« the heads of his intended diſcourſe, the biſhop went up into the 
« pulpit, took the ſame text, followed the fame method, and, I 
« believe, diſcourſed much better on each head than the other 
« would have done. In the judgment he made of other men, 
« he always preferred the good temper of their minds above all 
« other qualities they were maſters of. I have had the honour 
« to converſe with many of the moſt eminent men at home and 


abroad, but I never yet met with any one that ia all reſpects 


« equalled him. He had a large and generous ſoul, and a cou- 
« rage that nothing was too hard for; when he was bafely calum- 
« niated, he ſupported himſelf by the only true heroiſm, if I may 
« ſo phraſe it, I mean by exalted Chriſtianity, and by turnin 

« all the ſlander of his enemies into the beſt uſe of ſtudying an 

„knowing himſelf, and keeping a conſtant guard and watch 
« upon his words and actions; practiſing ever after (though 
hardly to be diſcovered, unleſs by nice and long obſervers) a 
« ſtrict courſe of life, and a conſtant mortification. Not any of 
« the biſhops bench, I may ſay not all of them, had that intereſt 
and — in the houſe of lords which he had. He bad ea- 
« fily maſtered all the forms of proceeding. He had ſtudied 
much of our laws, eſpecially thoſe of the parliament, and was 
* not to be brow-beat or daunted by the arrogance or titles of 
any courtier or favourite. His preſence of mind, and readi- 
* neſs of elocution, accompanied with good breeding and an 
* inimitable wit, gave him a greater ſuperiority than any other 
* lord eould pretend to from his dignity of office, In him we 
oſt the greateſt abilities, the uſeſuleſt converſation, the faithful- 
* eſt friendſhip, and one who had a mind that practiſed the beſt 
« virtues itſelf. and a wit that was beſt able to recommend them 
. others; as Dr. Spratt well expreſſes it in bis life of Mr. Cow- 

ey. i 


I make no apology for exceeding my uſual length in this note; 
the character will beſt 1 18 for itſelf. 0 


4 was 


JoHANNES WirxIxs, &c. White ſe. Before bis 
« Principles and Duties of Natural Religion.” 1675; 
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was a very able naturaliſt and mathematician, 
and an excellent divine. He diſdained to tread 
in the beaten track of philoſophy, as his fore- 
fathers had done; but ſtruck into the new road 
pointed out by the great lord Bacon. Conſider- 
able diſcoveries were made by him and the in- 
genious perſons who aſſembled at his lodgings 
in Oxford, before the incorporation of the Roy- 
al Society ; which was principally contrived by 
Theodore Haak, Mr. Hartlib “, and himſelf. 
His books on prayer and preaching, and eſpe- 
_ cially his Principles and Duties of Natural 
$ Religion,” ſhew how able a divine he was. 
His “ Effay towards a real Character and Phi- 
5 loſophical Language” is a maſter · piece of in- 
vention , yet has been laughed at together 
with his chimeras: but even theſe ſhew them- 
' ſelves to be the chimeras of a man of genius}. 
He projected the impracticable “ Art of Fly- 
& ing,” when the nature of the air was but im- 
perfectly known. That branch of philoſophy 
was ſoon after much improved by the experi- 
ments of his friend Mr. Boyle. This excellent 
perſon whoſe character was truly exemplary, 
as well as extraordinary, died much lamented, 
the roth of Nov. 1672. 


® See Parl. Hiſt.” xxi. p. 204, Notes. 2 
+ The Index to this “ Eflay,” by the famous Dr. William 


Lloyd, is alſo in its kind a maſter-piece. 


t Such was his attempt to ſhew the poſſibility of a voyage to 
the moon; to which the dutcheſs of Newcaſtle & made this ob- 


jection: Doctor, where am I to find a place for baiting at, in 
« the, way up to that planet?” Madam, ſaid he, of all the people 
iz the world, I never expeted that queflion from you, who have 


built ſo many cafiles in the air, that you may lie every night at one of 


Nur oc? 


& See her character, Claſs IX. 
PETRUS 
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PETRUS GUN NING, Elienſis epiſco- 


pus; Loggan ſc. large B. ſb 


PETER GUNNING, inſeribed, « The biſbop of Ely ,” 


J. S. ex. ſmall to. mezz. 


| There is a portrait of him in the univerſity 
library, and another in the library of St. John's 
college, in Cambridge. 


Peter Gunning, a man of quick and lively coote. 
parts, and of uncommon elocution, was one of 5 Mrcb, 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſons of his time in Tranva. 

lemical divinity. He even carried the war um Chi- 
into the enemy's quarters, and not only attack- Mar. 1674. 


ed the Papiſts, but the ſectaries of every deno- 


mination. As the Bible was the book which he 


principally ſtudied, he was ſcarce equalled as 
a textuary. He was alſo well read in the fa- 
thers and eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians, which his me- 
mory enabled him to quote upon every occaſi- 
on. His zeal for his religion, which was ground- 
ed upon the knowledge of it, was indeed extra- 
ordinary; but it never carried him to the uſual 
exceſſes of bigotry ; nor was he ever known to 
hate a man's perſon, becauſe he was no friend 
to his tenets, He, ſoon after the Reſtoration. 
ſucceeded Dr. Tuckney, a nonconformiſt, in 
the maſterſhip of St John's college in Cam- 
bridge, and in the chair of regius profeſſor of 
diwnity in that univerſity. The ejected pro- 
feſſor was ſurpriſed to find a generous friend and 
benefactor in his ſucceſſor, who ſettled on him 
# handſome annuity for life. He and Dr. Pear- 
ſon were the chief diſputants againſt the Preſby- 
terian divines, at the conference held at the Sa- 
voy, in the beginning of this reign®. Biſhop 
Burnet informs us, that he was a dark and 


See a particular account of this conference in the © Life of 
* Baxter,” folio. | 


« per- 
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_ < perplexed preacher,” and that his ſermons 
abounded with Greek and Hebrew, and quota- 
tions from the fathers, He way nevertheleſs ad- 
mired by the court ladies: the king ſaid, © they 
« admired his preaching, becauſe they did not 
c underſtand him x. Almoſt all his writings 
are on ſubjects of controverſy F. O;. 6 July, 
1684, At. 71. See more of him in a diſcourſe 
by Dr. Humfrey Gower, in two ſermons preach- 
ed ſoon after his death f. 


JOHANNES PEARSONUS, epi 


copus Ceſtrienſis, &c. W. Sonman (Sunman) p. Van 


Hove ſc. b. ſh. 
Jonannes PEARSOx, i. 20; Elder ſc. b. þþ. 
Joann Pzarson, biſhop of Cheſter, At. 70; 
1682 3 Loggan ſc. b. ſh. 


» He was handſome in his perſon, and graceful in his manner. 
This alone would account for his being admired by the ladies, 
without that exerciſc, or rather play of the imagination, which is 

metimes occaſioned by an unintelligible diſcourſe. 

+ See Wood. 

t Dr. John Edwards, in the manuſcript of his own Life, in the 
poſſeſſion of the rev. Mr. Beadon of St. John's college, in Cam- 
bridge, ſays, © that he devoured plenty of authors, but digeſted 
* none. Though he was at the pains to make long collections, 
% yet he could not make uſe of them, not being able to reduce 
« them into order, and bring them into any tolerable compaſs: 
« whence it was, that whenever. he came into the pulpit, be 
&« marred all with his intolerable length, and ſtretched his au- 
« djtors upon the rack.” It ſhould be obſerved here, that 
Edwards and he were not friends. : ; 

Mr. Baker, a man of more candour, in bis manuſcript © Hiſ- 
« tory of St. John's College,” ſpeaks thus of him: “ He was not 
« the moſt popular preicher, being too digreſſive and immetho- 
« dical; but what was wanting in his method was made up by 
« his looks, the moſt graceful and venerable I ever ſaw. 80 
« that, though his diſcourſes were generally longs et to me 
« they were never tedious; and I could chearfully follow him 
% through all his rambles, having ſomething in them extremely 
« charming and apoſtolical, either from the gracefulneſs of his 
6 — or the ſtrength and authority wherewith they were de- 
« livered 3.” 0 | 


t Sec a good account of him in Maſters's © Hiſtory of C. C. C. C.“ p. 157+ 
8. / 
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There is a whole length of him by Whood, - 
diſciple of Richardſon, in Trinity college hall, 
in Cambridge *. It reſembles the head by Log - 
gan, which is the trueſt likeneſs of him. 


This very learned and pious prelate was ſuc- conte. 
ceſſively maſter of Jeſus and Trinity colleges 9 . 
in Cambridge, and alſo Margaret profeffor of 
divinity in that univerſity. He enjoyed ſeveral 
other very conſiderable preferments in this reign, 
which were as much above his ambition, as 
they were below his merit. He was eminently 
read in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory and antiquity, and 
was a moſt exact chronologiſt. He applied him- 
ſelf to every kind of learning that — thought 
eſſential to his profeſſion; and was in every kind 
a maſter, His works are not numerous, but 
they are all excellent ; and ſome of the leaſt of 
them ſhew that he was one of the completeſt 
divines of his age. The chief are, his “ Ex- 

« poſition of the Creed,” in Engliſh, and his 
« Vindication of St. Ignatius's Epiſtles,” in La- 
tin. The former, which has gone through 
twelve or thirteen editions, is one of the moſt 
finiſhed pieces of theology in our language, It 
is itſelf a body of divinity, but not @ body without 
8 ſpirit. The ſtyle of it is juſt; the periods are, 
for the moſt part, well turned; the method is 
very exact; and it is in general free from thoſe 
errors which are too often found in theological 
ſyſtems T. He died, after having entirely loſt 
his memory, the 16th of July, 16867. | 
| JOHN 


The aſſemblage of whole length — of truly great men 
educated in this college, gives its hall a noble and venerable ap- 
pearance. | | 

1 There is a tranſlation of this book into Latin by a foreign 
divine, who ſtyles himſelf „Simon Joannes Arnoldus, Eccleſia- 
rum balliviæ, five præſecturæ Sonnenburgenſis Inſpector.“ 8 
I There is a print of a divine, in a common clerical habit, 


whoſe 
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JOHN FELL, biſhop of Oxford; fitting ; 


in the ſame print with John Dolben, biſhop of Rocheſ- 
ter, and Dr. Richard Allefiry. Biſhop Dolben is in 
the middle, Dr. Alleſtry is on his right hand, and bi- 
ſhop Fell on bis left. Lely p. Loggan exc. large b. þþ, 


MeZZ, 


Portraits of all three are at Chriſt-church. 


There is one of Dr. Alleſtry in the picture- gal- 


lery at Oxford: this was given by Dr. Bathurſt : 


£9 there is another in the provoſt's lodge at 


Conſee. 
6 F cb. 167 Lo 


Eton college, 


Dr. John Fell, biſhop of Oxford, and dean 
of Chriſt-chiurch, was one of the moſt ſhining 


ornaments and munificent benefators to that 


college. His excellent government, while he 
was at the head of it, raiſed its reputation for 
diſcipline to a higher pitch than it ever roſe to 


ia any former period; and it is well known 


that ſome of the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſons that 


the kingdom itſelf ever produced, were trained 


up under his inſpection. He may be traced as 
a benefactor through ſeveral parts of his dioceſe ; 
and his munificence is ſcen in every part of his 


college. The beſt rectories belonging to it were 


purchaſed by him, and he ſettled on it no leſs 
than ten exhibitions. He for many years pub- 
liſhed anually ſome book, generally a claſſic 
author, to which he wrote a preface and notes, 
and preſented it to the ſtudents of his houſe as 

a new year's gift. Some of his writings are a 


whoſe name is Pearſon. As I know not where to put it with pro- 
priety, I ſhall mention it in this place. It it in 12mo. or ſmall 
$vo. and engraved by Van Hove, Under the head are theſe 


lines: 


Prudence and piety agree | 

Herein to make an-harmony : 
Engravers wonders work with ayres z 
But Pearſon pierceth with his prayers. 


proof 
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proof of the depth, others of the ele of 
bis learning; and the books of which he was 
editor, particularly the works of St. Cyprian, 
are a conſpicuous proof of his great induſtry. 
He and Dr. Alleſtry are ſuppoſed to have writ- 


ten almoſt all the books attributed to the au- 


thor of the Whole Duty of Man *.” He has, 
in his Life of the learned and pious Dr. Ham- 
mond, ſhewn how future biographers might do 
— 4 to merit in writing his own. O5. 10 July, 
1686. * 


THOMAS BARLOW, biſhop of Lin- 
coln. See the reign of James Il. 


WILLIAM LLOYD, biſhop of St. A- 
ſaph. See the next reign, 


THOMAS SPRAT, biſhop of Rocheſter; 
a writer of eminence, and eſteemed by ſome the 
claſſic of this reign. See the next. 


THOMAS KENN was promoted to the 
biſhopric of Bath and Wells at the latter end of 
the reign of Charles II. He attended that prince 
on his death-· bed, and did his utmoſt to awaken 
bis conſcience, Biſhop Burner tells us, that he 
ſpoke on that occaſion with great elevation of 
e thought and expreſſion, and like a man inſpir- 
*ed,” See the next reign.. "Hg 


A SCOTCH PRELATE. 


JACOBUS SHARP, Sti. Andrez archi- 
epiſcopus, totius Scotiæ primas, &c. Lely p. Da. 
Patton delin. Vertue ſc. large b. ſh. Over his bead is 
the crown of martyrdom. 

* This was t ini 1 7 
* Whole Duty of Mun elk. — . 
' Jacosvs 
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Jaconvs Snakpus, &c. 167553 Loggan *6 >. | 


hh. 
* TJantrs Sn Ax, archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, &c, 


T. Dudley F. h. fb. 

This prelate was, ſoon after the Reſtoration, 
| ſent by the Scottiſh Preſbyterians to improve 
their intereſt with the king, who eaſily prevail - 
ed with him to abandon that party. He was 
Ir after preferred to the archbiſhopric of 
t. Andrew's, and entruſted with the m - 
ment of eccleſiaſtical affairs in Scotland, His 
dignity, which was of itſelf ſufficiently odious, 
became much more ſd when conferred on a man 
who was commonly eſteemed the betrayer of 
the religion of his country; who was the friend 
and coadjutor of Lauderdale, and conſequently 
a perſecutor of thoſe that differed from the eſta- 
bliſhed church. He was cruelly murdered by 
nine aſſaſſins, within a mile of St. Andrew's, 
the 3d of May, 1679, after he had ſat in that 

ſee about ſeventeen years. 


IRISH PRELATES. 


MICHAEL BOYLE, archbiſhop of Ar- 
magh, and lord chancellor of Ireland. See the 
next reign. 


JEREMY TAYLOR, biſhop of Down 
and Connor; R. White ſc. 8vo. Before bis Con- 
ic templations of the State of Man,” 1684; 800, 
There are two prints of him ſtanding on a pedeſtal, in- 
ſeribed, * Mercurius Chriſtianus,” &c. and another 
before his . Holy Dying,” pointing to a looking glaſs, 
which exbibits a ſkeleton, a man, woman, and child 
are ſtanding by. This is neatly engraved by Lombart, 
and was done before be was made a biſhop. 


Thi 
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This excellent prelate was not only one of . 


the greateſt divines that flouriſhed in the ſeven- 1660-r. ; 


teenth century, but was alſo one of the com- 
pleteſt characters of his age. His perſon was 
uncommonly beautiful, his manners polite, his 


converſation ſprightly and engaging, and his 


voice harmonious. He united, in a high de- 

„the powers of invention, memory, and 
judgment; his learning was various, almoſt uni- 
verſal; and his piety was as unaffected as it was 
extraordinary. His practical, controverſial, and 


caſuiſtical writings are, in their ſeveral. kinds, 
excellent; and, © anſwer all the purpoſes of a 


« Chriſtian®.” His Sermons appear to the 
leaſt advantage at preſent; though they muſt 
be allowed to be good for the time in which 
they were written T. A brilliancy of imagin- 
ation appears in all his writings ; but his < Duc- 
« tor Dubitantium” is a ſignal proof of his 
judgment 1. His works have been printed in 
four and alſo in ſix volumes in folio, beſides 
ſeveral volumes of devotions in octavo and duo- 
decimo. His books on © Holy Living,” and 
on Holy Dying,” which are frequently bound 
together, and his © Golden Grove,” have paſſed 
through many editions. Ob. 13 Aug. 1667. 
EDVARDUS WETENHALL,S.S 
T. P. Corcagienſis et Roſſenſis epiſcopus; J. Van- 
dervaart p. et f. large b. ſh. . 


The ingenious Mr. William Thomſon, late of Queen's col - 
lege in Oxford, who was a good judge of divinity as well as po- 
etry, uſed to call him “ the Homer of Divines.” 

+ See Birch's « Life of Abp. Tillotſon,” p. 22, ſecond edit. 

{ It ſhould be obſerved, that the learned and judicious Dr. 
Dodwell, ia his „Letter on the Marriage-Act,“ p. 3a, ſpeaks 
thus of him: „Dr. Taylor, in his voluminous writings, faid 
„many lively things which will not bear a ſtrict examination“ 


Edward 
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2 Edward Wetenhall, a native of Lichfield, 
vas educated at Exeter college in Oxford. He 
was ſome time miniſter of Coombe, near Wood. 

' ſock, and ſucceſſively a ſchool-maſter at Exe- 

ter and Dublin. Ie was preferred to the chan- 
| torſhip of Chriſt- church, in the latter of theſe 

, cities, which he enjoyed at the time of his pro- 
motion to the ſee of Cork and Roſs, In 1699. 
| he was tranſlated to the united ſees of Kilmore 

and Ardagh. He was a man of learning, ef 

* cially in divinity, and publiſhed a confiderable 

number of ſermons,” and other practical works, 
and ſome pieces of controverſy; of all which 
Mr. Wood has given us a catalogue, 0. 
1714. 

WILLIAM SHERIDA N, biſhop of 

Kilmore and Ardagh. His portrait belongs to the 

reign of William III. 


EZEKIEL HOPKINS, biſhop of Der 
ry. See the next reign. 


8 _ DIGNITARIES of the CHURCH, and 
3d | INFERIOR CLERGY MEN. 


JOHANNES TILLOTSON, bc, 


Leh p. Blooteling ſc. large b. jb. 
Jonannes Niro S. S. theologiæ profeſ 


ſor, regiæ majeſtari a ſacris, decanus Cantuarien- 
— ſis; R. White ad vivum delin. et ſc. 8 uo. The por- 
traits of him, in his epiſcopal ao belong to 

the .reign of William III. 


JOHANNES BARWICK, &'T. . 
8. Pauli Londinenſis decanusz G. Vertue ſe. Be- 
fore bis . Life,” in Latin, 1721; 800. © 


| 4 


John 


| 
| 
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John Barwick was barn in Weſtmareland, 
and educated ar. Sedberg ſchool. in Yorkſhire, 
where he gave was early proofs of an uncom- 
mon capacity, and particularly diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf o * * the part of Hercules, in one 
of Seneca's tragedies, In the eighteenth year 
of his age he was ſent to St. John's College in 
Cambridge, where he preſently outſhone all of 
his age and ſtanding; and was fo remarkable 
for his abilities, that, when he was little more 
than twenty, he was choſen by the members of 
his college to plead their cauſe in a controverted 
election of a maſter, which was heard before 
the privy-council. In the time of the Civil War, 
he was inſtrumental in ſending the Cambridge 
plate to the king; publiſhed the“ Querela 
« Cantabrigienſis *,” in which he had the chief 


hand; and wrote againſt the Covenant. He 


afterwards retired to London, where he under- 
took to manage the king's correſpondence be- 
tween that city and Oxford; which he executed 


% 
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Inſtalled 19 
Oct. 166 1. 


with great dexterity and addreſs. He alſo car- 


ried on a ſecret correſpondence with Charles, 
whilſt he was at-Cariſbrook-Caſtle, and was, on 
m1ny other occaſions, of ſingular ſervice to him. 
He was no leſs aſſiduous in ſerving Charles II. 
He was a man of extraordinary ſagacity, had a 
fertile invention, an enterpriſing. genius, and 
great courage. and — of mind. He was 
at length betrayed by one Boſtock, belonging 
to the poſt - office; and was long confined in a 
dungeon in the Tower. He was then far gone 
in a conſumption; but living upon gruel and 
vegetables, he, after ſome time, recovered to a 
miracle. Upon his enlargement, he renewed 
his correſpondence with the king, and is ſaid to 
Printed with the Mercurius Ruſticus.T“ 
Vor. III. 8 have 
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have furniſhed lord Clarendon with a great parc 
of the materials for his Hiſtory, He conveyed 
money to his majeſty after the execution of 
Hewit z and was fo dextrous in all his convey. 
ances, that he even eluded the vigilance of 
Thurloe. See more of him in his „ Life” 
written in Latin by his brother: there are ma- 
ny curious notes in the anonymous tranſlation 
of it, by Mr. Hilkiah Bedford. Ob. 22 Oct. 
1664. 


RICHARDUS MMEGGOT,S.T.P. 
decanus Wintonienſis; Kneller p. Loggan ſc. large 
B. ſh. | | 

Ricyarpus MEccor, S. T. P. Kneller p. 
White ſc. large b. ſh. This print was afterwards co- 
pied in 8 vo. by the ſame hand. It may be placed in 
this or the next reign. | : 


Richard Meggot, ' of Queen's College in 
Cambridge, was rector of St. Olave's in South- 
wark, and vicar of Twickenham in Middleſex. 
In 1677, he ſucceeded Bruno Ryves, dean of 
Windſor, in his canonry belonging to that 
church; and was, in about two years after, 
made dean of Wincheſter. He was a preacher 
of note in this reign, in which he publiſhed ſe- 
veral occaſional ſermons, Ten of his diſcourſes 
were printed together in 1699, octavo. He 
died the 7th of Dec. 1692, and was buried in 
the chapel at Windſor. 


RADOLPHUS BATHURST, M. D. 
Eccl. Cathedr. Wellenſis decanus, reg. majti. a ſacris, 
coll. Trin. Præſ. et acad. Oxon. vice-cancellarius, 
1676; Loggan ſc. b. ſh. 60 

This is ſuppoſed to have been done from 2 

portrait in miniature, drawn by Loggan, A* 


* 


1 « _ * 1 . 
9 2 . 
1 a +» * £ 
4. 
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he left his ſiſter. The painting in Trinity col- 
lege hall was done from the print. 


Ralrn BArnunsr, &c. copied by Walker from 
the preceding. Ii is prefixed io Mr. Warton's «© Life” 
of him, 1761 ; 8vo. 

Dr. Bathurſt, in the early part of his life, T-falled a8 
applied himſelf to the ſtudy of divinity, in which 3+ 297% 
he made a very conſiderable progreſs. But when 
he ſaw that ſome churches were defaced or de- 
moliſhed, and others converted into barracks 
and ſtables, and that a learned miniſtry was 
held in the utmoſt contempt, he changed the 
courſe of his ſtudies, and applied himſelf to 
phyſic. He took a doctor's degree in that fa- 

. culty, in which he roſe to ſuch eminence, that 
he was, in the time of the Uſurpation, appoint- 
ed phyſician to the ſtate, Upon the Reſtor- 
ation, he quited his profeſſion of Phyſic, was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society, and pre- 
ſident of his college: and having entered into 
holy orders, he was made chaplain to the king, 
and afterwards dean of Wells. His learning and 
talents were various: he was the orator and the 
poet, the philoſopher and the divine. He poſſeſſed 
an inexhauſtible fund of wit, and was the fa- | 
cetiouscompanion ateighty years of age. Ridicule 
was the weapon that he made uſe of to correct | 
the delinquents of his college; and he was fo 
abſolute a maſter of it, that he had it always at 
hand“. His poetical pieces in the Muſe 
b 1 £6 An- 


* Mr. Warton tells us that he took a whip with him“ when 
he went out to ſurpriſe the ſcholars walking in the grove at 
w unſeaſonable hours;“ but that he never made uſe of that il- 
liberal weapon. The following anecdote of him was told me 
a gentleman of character: A milch aſs, which was kept near his 
college far an invalid, who was a member of it, happened to ſtray 
into the belfry, and —_—_—— himſelf in one of the bell-ropes, 
made an unuſual jangling. - c. Bathurſt ſent to enquire what 

2 Was 


U% 


Inftalled 
1672. 
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«* Anglicanz” are excellent in their kind: they 
are much in the ſpirit of Ovid, who was his fa- 
vourite poet. His “ Diatribez Theologicz” in 
manuſcript, which he began at twenty-three 
uw. of age, are much commended by Mr, 

arton. He died 4 goa lamented by all that 
knew his worth, and particularly by the ſociety 
over which he preſided, the 14th of June, 1704, 
in the 84th year of his age. 0 


GEORGIUS STRADLIN G, S. T. P. 
decanus Ciceſtrienſis, prebendarius Weſtmon. N. 
White. ſc. Before bis Sermons,” publiſbed after his 
death, 1692; 8 vo. 


George Stradling was educated at Jeſus Col- 
lege in Oxford, whence he was elected a fellow 
'of All Souls. He continued in the univerſity 
during the Interregnum, and was then much 
eſteemed by Dr. Wilſon, the muſic profeſſor, 
for his extraordinary ſkill on the lute, He was, 
upon the Reſtoration, made chaplain to Dr. 
Sheldon, biſhop of London; and, about two 
years after, preferred to a prebend of Weſt- 
minſter. In 1671, he was inſtalled chantor of 
Chicheſter, and the next year dean of that 
church. There is a ſhort account of him be- 
fore his © Sermons,” by James Harrington, eſq. 
who gives him the character of a man of learn- 
ing and examplary life. O5. 19 April, 1688, 
He lies buried in Weſtminſter- Abbey. 


was the meaning of it, and was told that it was occaſioned by the 
aſs, * I thought, ſaid he, with bis uſual quickneſs, that it was 
« an aſs or a gentleman commoner.” This was humour as it 
came from Dr. Bathurſt; but it was that kind of humour 


which by every repercuſlion loſes ſomething of its ori a force. 


- R. LOVE, 
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R. LOVE, D. D. Dean of Ely, Maſter of 
C. C. C. C. etched by Mr. Michael Tyſon, 440. Te 
original is in the maſter's lodge, Nee 
Richard Love, a native of Cambridge, was 
educated at Clare Hall, of which he was ſome 
time fellow. In 1632, upon the death of Dr. 
Butts, he was, by royal mandate, admitted maſ- 
ter of Corpus Chriſti College, in Cambridge, 
and, the next year, choſen vice-chancellor of 
the univerſity. He greatly endeared himſelf to 
that learned body, by the ſignal victory which 
he gained over Davenport “, at the commence- 
ment; and afterwards acquitted himſe with | 
uncommon ſufficiency in the courſe of his office, 
as Lady Margaret's profeſſor of divinity. He ; 
was a man of good natural, as well as acquired 
abilities; and no mean orater. His “ made- |, 
« ration was known unto all men;“ as by his || 
uieſcence in, rather than his compliance with, | | 
the changes of the times, during the civil war | 
and the uſurpation of Cromwell, he, with ſin- | 
gular prudence, but without proſtituting his | 
principles, not only maintained the maſterſhip 
of his college when the majority of the heads | 
of houſes were ejected, but ſo recommended | 
himſelf to Charles II. that he, ſoon after the 
Reſtoration, was promoted to the deanry of Ely, Infalled | 
He publiſhed, about the ſame time, two Latin 38. | 
Orations; one, upon the king's return, ſpoken - | 
at the commencement, in 1660; the other ad- | | 
dreſſed to his majeſty in perſon, at Canterbury, | 
when be, as ſubſtitute to the vice-chancellor, 
went to meet him, on his way to London, He 
| 


His aſſumed, or religious name, by which he commonly 

vent, was Franciſcus a Sancta Clara. He had lately publiſhed a 

„at Douay, in which he attempted to reconcile the articles 

— the church of England with the decrees of the council of 
rent. 


S 3 | enjoyed 
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enjoyed his preferment but a few months, as 
he deceaſed in January the next year +, 


 JOANNES SPENCER, S. T. P. de- 
canus Elienſis, et Collegii Corporis Chriſti apud Canta- 
brigienſes cuſtos; Veriue ſc, 1727 b. ſh. 
Toftalled 19 This very learned author was, for his ſingular 
Sept. 2677. merit, elected maſter of Corpus Chriſti College 
| in Cambridge in 1667; and was afterwards pre- 
ferred to the deanery of Ely. He publiſhed a 
« Diſcourſe upon Prodigies,” together with 
another concerning Prophecies, Lond. 1665; 
8vo. His ©* Diflertatio de Urim et Thummim,” 
&c. was printed at Cambridge, in 8vo. 1678. 
But his capital work is his book De Legibus 
« Hebrzorum,” the beſt edition of which was 
publiſhed by Mr. Chappelow, in two volumes 
folio, 1727, to which is prefixed his head, en- 
graved at the expence of the ſociety of Corpus 
Chriſti College. Ob. 27 May, 1695, Et. 64. 


PETER HE YLIN, ſub-dean of Weſt- 
minſter, See the diviſion of the prebendaries. 


 _ GULIELMUS HOLD ER, S. T. P. &c. 
Societatis Regia Londini ſocius, 168 3; D. Loggan ad 
vi vum del. b. ſh. | 


Dr. William Holder was educated at Pem- 
broke Hall, in the univerſity of Cambridge. 
About the year 1642, he was preſented to the 
rectory of Blechingdon in Oxfordſhire. After 
the Reſtoration, he became canon of Ely, canon- 
reſidentiary of St. Paul's, and ſub-dean of the 
Chapel-Royal. He was a man of a truly phi- 
loſophic genius, of which he has given abun- 


Þ+ See a particular account of him in Maſters's © Hiſtory of 
© GT G Go 5 f d t 
: an 
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dant proof in his © Elements of Speech, an Eſ- 
« ſay of Enquiry into the natural Production of 
« Letters; with an Appendix concerning Per- 
« ſons that are deaf and dumb.“ His “ Trea- 
« tiſe on the natural Grounds and Principles of 
« Harmony” is allowed to be as rational a diſ- 


courſe on that ſubject as was ever publiſhed. . 


He exactly knew the powers of the organs of 
ſpeech, and compoſed a Natural Alphabet᷑ adapt- 
ed to thoſe powers. This would be a much 
more eligible alphabet for the Chineſe, who 
have not yet adopted any, than that which is 
now in uſe, It was much controverted, whe- 
ther the glory of firſt teaching deaf and dumb 
perſons to ſpeak, and underitand a language, 
was due to him or Dr. Wallis. The true the- 
ory of the art appears to have been publiſhed 
by the latter, in his book De Loquela,” which 
came forth about fix years before Mr. Popham 
was taught to ſpeak' by Dr. Holder &. Peter 
de Ceſtro, phyſician to the duke of Mantva, 
is ſaid to have been the firſt that hit upon this 
diſcovery T. O5. 24 Jan. 1697. He lies bu- 
ried with his wife, who was only ſiſter to Sir 
Chriſtopher Wren, in the vault under St. Paul's 
cathedral. See more of him in Athen. Oxon.” 
II, col. 139. 


DANIEL WHITBY, was collated to the 
præcentorſhip of the church of Saliſbury in Sep- 
tember, 1672. His portrait done in his old age, 
belongs to the reign of Anne. 


* Vide . Athen. Oxon.” ii. col. 139. 


+ See the « Univerſal Magazine“ for Jan. 1762, p. 15, et ſeq— 


It is obvious to obſerve here, that the firſt rudiments of a newly- 
Ciſcovered art are generally ſo imperfe&, that the improver of it 
not only receives his own ſhare of honour, but even that which 


was due to the firſt inventor. 
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JOHANNES CONANT, 8. T. p. 
Bact cap, &c. 8d vo. 5 
Dr. John Conant was, in the time of the In- 
terregnum, rector of Exeter College in Oxford; 
where he maintained a ſtrict diſcipline, and 
| cauſed that ſociety ro flouriſh more than any 
other in the univerſity. In 1654, he was ap- 
pointed king's profeſſor of divinity, in the room 
of Dr. Sanderſon; but was obliged to reſign 
the chair to him upon the reſtoration. Ih 1662, 
he was ejected from his rectory of Exeter Col- 
lege for nonconformity; but afterwards con- 
forming, he became vicar of All Saints at Nor- 
thampton, and was by biſhop Reynolds, whoſe 
daughter he had formerly married, made arch- 
Jaftalled deacon of Norwich. He was a few years after 
The D preferred to a prebend/of Worceſter, He was 
1676. a man of a modeſt and amiable character; of 
exemplary piety; and was, in other reſpects, 
well qualified for the preferments which he en- 
joyed. He particularly excelled as a preacher. 
Several volumes of his Sermons were publiſhed 
by biſhop Williams. 05. March, 1693. 


THOMAS HYDE, archdeacon of Glo- 
ceſter; a buſt; Cipriani del. F. Perry ſc; Before the 
collection of bis works publiſhed by Dr. Gregory Sharpe, 
Oxon. 1767. 

' Taſalles  _ Doctor Thomas Hyde is a great character, 
12 Jan. but is much leſs known than he deſerves to be, 
* becauſe the ſtudies in which he was occupied 

are but little cultivated. Thoſe that are ac- 

quainted with the Oriental languages are aſto- 
niſhed at the progreſs which was made in them 
by one man, though aided by the powers of 
genius, ſupported and ſtrengthened by inceſſant 
induſtry, Before he was eighteen years of wg 
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he was ſent from Cambtidge to London by the 
celebrated Abraham Wheelock, to aſſiſt Mr. 
Brian Walton in the great work of the Polyglot 
Bible; and, about that period, undertook to 
tranſcribe the Perſian Pentateuch out of the He- 
brew characters, which archbiſhop Uſher, who 
well knew the difficulty of the undertaking, 

ronounced to be an impoſſible taſk to a native 
Perfian. After he had happily ſucceeded in 
this, he aſſiſted in correcting ſeveral parts of 
Mr. Walton's work, for which he was perfectly 
qualified, Of all his learned writings, the very 
catalogue of which is a ſingular curioſity ®, his 
« Religio veterum Perſarum” is the moſt cele- 
brated, This will ever be a valuable book. Dr. 
Gregory Sharpe, the late learned and ingenious 
maſter of the Temple, has collected ſeveral of 
his pieces, formerly printed, and re-publiſhed 
them, with ſome additional Diſſertations and his 
Life prefixed in two elegant volumes in quarto. 
Dr. Hyde was archdeacon of Gloceſter, canon 
of Chriſt-church, head-keeper of the Bodieian 
library, and profeſſor both of Hebrew and A- 
rabic in the univerſity of Oxford. He was in- 
terpreter and fecretary of the Oriental languages 
during the reigns of Charles II. James II. and 
William III. He was perfectty qualified to fill 
this poſt, as he could converſe in the languages 
which he underſtood, There never was an 
Engliſhman in his ſituation of life, who made 
ſo great a progreſs in the Chineſe. Bochart, 
Pococke, and Hyde, .are allowed to have been 
the greateſt orientaliſts that any age or nation 
ever produced. Ob. Feb. 18, 1702. I am in- 
formed by a good hand , that his mind had 


* See it in the * Athen. Oxon.” or the © Biographia.” 
wi The reverent Mr. Merrick of Reading, whole father knew 


been 
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been ſo much engroſſed by his beloved ſtudies, 
that he was but ill qualified to appear to any 
advantage in common converſation. 


EDVAR DUS LAKE, S. T. P. M. Van. 


der Gucht ſc. 8 vo. 

EpwarD Lake, &c. G. Vander Gucbt ſe. Before 
his ** Officium Euchariſticum,” 12mo, copied from the 
former. It is uncertain when the picture was done 
from which his head was engraved, 


Edward Lake, who had been a member of 
both univerſities, but took his degrees at Cam- 
bridge, was chaplain to James, duke of York; 
and as we learn from the inſcription on his mo- 
nument, he was alſo tutor and chaplain to his 
two. daughters, Mary and Anne, who after- 
wards ſat upon the throne of Great Britain. 
Mr. Wood informs us, that he was prebendary 
and archdeacon of Exeter, and rector of the 
uniced pariſhes of St. Mary Hill and Sc. An- 
drew Hubbard, in London. He was 3 man 
of uncommon piety and charity, and a cele- 
brated preacher. He died the firſt of February, 
1703-4, and lies buried in the collegiate church 
of St. Catharine near the Tower, where a mo- 
nument is erected to his memory, Le Neve, 
by miſtake, ſays that he was buried in the church 
of St. Mary Hill *, ; 
MARCUS FRANCE, S. T. P. &c. 

V. Dolle ſe. ſmall b. ſh. 


Mark Franck, maſter of Pembroke Hall, 
Cambridge, and archdeacon of St. Alban's, was 
author of fifty ſermons, publiſhed in folio, 1672, 
with his print prefixed. His character and pre- 
ferments, except his rectory of Barley, in Hert- 


* See Le Neve's . Faſti,” p. 93+ 
ford- 


— 
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fordſhire, to which he was admitted on the 2d 
of February 1663, are mentioned in the follow- 
ing inſcription, which was formerly on his mo- 
nument, near the entrance of the north door of 
St. Paul's, but periſhed ſoon after its erection, 
together with the church, in the conflagration 
of the city. 


Hoc marmore tumulatur, 
Doctrina, pietas, charitas, . 
Quippe AIR A illius Marci Franck, 
5 T. D. | 
Archiepiſcopo Cantuarenſi a facris, 
Sancti Albani archidiaconi; hujus eccleſiæ 
theſaurarii et prebendarii, | 
Cujus . 
Virtutem, humilitatem, eloquentiam, 
in ſingulis ſagacitatem, 


Dictis metiri non liceat; dicat poſteritas. 5 
Obiit ætatis anno LI. 
J ſalutis MDCLXIV. 


MERIC US CAS AU BONUS, J. F. 
( Jaaci Filius) p. Vr. Werff p. Van Gunſt ſe. b. ſb. * 
In the large volume of his father's and his own works; 
Roterodami, 1709 “.f | 


Meric, the learned ſon of the moſt learned 
Iſaac Caſaubon, was born at Geneva in 1599, 


* I very lately ſaw a print of his father, which was engraved 
by Van Gunſt, after Vander Werff; moſt probably for the ſame 
volume ; but it was not in tbe copy which I ſaw. His portrait 
belongs to the reign of James I. as he was, by that prince, invit- 
ed into England upon the death of Henry IV. of France, who 
Jullly eſteemed him as a man of the firſt rank in the learned world, 
and made him his librarian, He was by James promoted to a 
prebend of Canterbury, He died the 2ſt of July, 1614, in the 
sse year of his age, and was buried in Weſtminſter. Abbey; 


where a tomb was erected to his memory by Thomas Morton 
biſhop of Durham . | * a 


þ See his Epitaph in the © Antiquities of Weſtminſter-Abbey. 
and 


4671. 


that country. He was ſucceſſively rector of 


o See Batteley's ** Cant, Sacra” p. 127. See alſo Wood. 
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and brought into England by his father when 


be was about eleven years of age . He re- 


ceived his education at Chriſt-church in Ox. 
ford, under Dr. Edward 3 Meetkirk, the king's 
Hebrew profeſſor. Whilſt he was a ſtudent of 


that houſe, he acquired a great reputation at 


home and, abroad for a “ Vindication of his 


Father againſt an Impoſtor of the Church of 
Rome,“ who publiſhed under his name a 


book an the Origin of idolatry. He alſo pub- 


iſhed, by command of king James, another 


vindication of him againft the puritans of that 
age, Theſe two pieces, which are in Latin, 
were the foundation of his fame, He intended 
to purſue his father's great work againſt Baro- 
nius's Annals“ but was prevented by the diſ- 
tractions of the civil war, which interrupted the 
courſe of his ſtudies, Cromwell made him large 
offers on condition of his writing the hiſtory of 
that turbulent period, which he thought pro- 
per to decline. He alſo declined the advan- 


2 hoon overtures made him-by Chriſtina queen 
of 5 


weden, who, with a view to the advance- 
ment of learning, was defirous of his ſettling in 


Bledon in Somerſetſhire, and Ickham in Kent, 
and is entitled to a place among the dignitaries 
of our church as a prebendary of Canterbury. 
His works in divinity and. philology, particu- 
larly his “ Notes on Claſſic Authors,” bear a 
ſufficient teſtimony to his learning and abilities; 
but the honour of the latter is believed to be 
in ſome meaſore owing to his father, as it is 
more than probable that he ayailed himſelf of 
his papers. What he has' written concerning 
apparitions and ſpirits, and particularly his ac- 


count 
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count of Dee and Kelly, deſerves the notice of 
the curious reader, who may ſee a detail of his 
works in the ** Athenz Oxonienſes. He died 
in July, 1671. hy 
BE A ks 1 P. 
Drapentier ſc. b. ere is a large balf-ſpeet print 
1 9 the name of Henry Finch, dean of 
York, prefixed. 92 
— CalAur, D. D. I. V. P. E. D. C. 
f. et. exc. 480. mezæ. 
BxxjAMix CaLany, S. T. P. M. Vandergucht 
ſc. 800, Before his volume of ©* Sermons.” 

Benjamin Calamy, chaplain in ordinary to Iafalled 
the king, and prebendary of St. Paul's, was .. 
ſon of the famous Edmund Calamy, formerly 
mentioned, by a ſecond wife, In 1677, he 
ſucceeded, Dr. Simon Ford as Miniſter of St. 
Mary Aldermanbury in London, of which 
church his father was formerly miniſter. In | 
1683, he was preferred to the vicarage of St. 
Laurence Jewry, with St. Mary Magdalen, 
Milk-Streer, annexed. Though he was of a 
nonconforming family, he was a true ſon of the 
church of England, and one of her. moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed ornaments. He was courteous” and 
affable in his behaviour, exemplary in his life, 
and one of the beſt preachers and writers of his | 
time. He has left us but few ſermons; but | 
theſe few are an abundant proof that he poſſeſſed | 
that ſtrength and clearneſs of head, as well as 

oodneſs and ſenſibility of heart, which are eſ- 

ntial to the character of a Chriſtian orator. 

He died, to the regret of all that knew him, in 
January, 1686, e 
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EDWARD POCOCKE, D. p. & 


WV. Green del. F. Morellon la Cave ſc. b. ſb.—En- 
graved from his portrait in the picture gallery at 


Oxford. 


Reſtored to 


his canonry -/ 


22 


Dr. Edward Pococke, canon of Chriſt. church 
m Oxford, and rector of Childrey in Berkſhire, 
in the reigns of Charles I. and II. was the great- 


eſt orientaliſt of his age. He acquired an early 


reputation at home and abroad, by publiſhing 


the four epiſtles which were wanting to a com- 


plete edition of the New Teſtament in the Sy- 


© -  TIAC language . He made two voyages into 


the Ea 


, where he attained to a perfect know- 


' - ledge of the Arabic tongue, which he ſpoke 


with fluency and propriety. He collected a 
conſiderable number of coins and manuſcripts 
for archbiſhop Laud, and returned to England 


from his ſecond voyage in 1640, 


Spoliis Orientis onuſtus. 


He was the firſt that read the Arabic lecture 
founded by his patron the archbiſhop + : he 
was alſo profeſſor of Hebrew : and diſcharged 
the duties of both theſe employments with great 


| n and ſufficiency, He was ejected 


rom his canonry of Chriſt- church for not tak- 
ing the Engagement; and was ſucceeded by 


Peter French, brother- in- In] to Cromwell. 
He was very near being ejected from his living 


of Childrey for © ignorance and inſufficiency ;” 


but Dr. Owen, the learned independent, inte- 


reſted himſelf in his behalf, and prevented his 
ejectment. He tranſlated ſeveral books out of 


® Theſe epiſtles were the ſecond of Peter, the ſecond and third 


of John, and that of Jude. 


+ When Pococke was in the Exft, the mufti of Aleppo laid his 


hand upon his head, and ſaid, This young man ſpeaks and un- 


derſtands Arabic as well as the mufti o 


Aleppo.“ 


the 
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the Arabic, and Grotius „of the Truth of the 
« Chriſtian Religion,” into that language. He 
was not only a maſter of Hebrew, Arabic, 
Syriac, Greek, and Latin, but was alſo well ac- 
quainted with the Perſic, Samaritan, Ethiopic, 
Coptic, and Turkiſh languages: he underſtood 


the Italian, and was not ignorant of the Spaniſh. 


0b. 10 Sept. 1691, t. 87. His Commenta- 
ries on Micah, Malachi, Hoſea, and Joel, to- 
gether with his * Porta Moſis,” were publiſhed 
in two volumes folio, in 1740, by Mr. Leonard 
Twells, with the head and life of the author 
prefixed . | 


RICHARDUS-ALLESTRY,S.S. 
T. profeſſor reg. Oxon, ædis Chriſti canonicus, 
coll, Etonenſis præpoſitus reg. majeſtati a ſacris; 
Loggan ad vivum delin. b. ſh. 

RicHARD ALLESTRY, D. D. In the ſame print 
with bis two friends, biſhop Dolben and biſhop Fell. 
The original picture was painted by Leh. 

It is remarkable that this worthy triumvirate 
bore arms for Charles I. in the civil war. 


Doctor Alleftry was educated in the gram- 
mar-ſchool at Coventry, under Dr. Philemon 
Holland the tranſlator, and afterwards at Chriſt- 
church in Oxford, under Mr. Richard Buſby, 
who was then an eminent tutor. His parts, 
which were very extraordinary, were improved 
by a no leſs extraordinary induſtry, He had 


+ Samuel Clarke, a native of Brackley in Northamptonſhire, 
nd ſome time of Merton College in Oxford, was contemporary 


with Pococke, and in the next eminence to him for Oriental 


learning. He was the firſt architypographns of the univerſity, to 
which was annexed the office of — beadle of law. He held 
both theſe einploy ments upwards of ten years, and was poſſeſſed 
of them till the time of his death, which happened on the 27th 

December, 1669. His portrait is in the gallery at Oxford. Ste 
Piticulars in © Athen. Oxon,” vol ii. col. 456, &c. 
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been ſeen, when he bore arms for Charles I. to 
carry his muſket in one hand, and his book in 
the other. He was very active in the ſervice of 
Charles II. before his reſtoration; and was 
employed more than once by the royaliſts in 
tranſating buſineſs with that prince during his 
_* exile. In 1666, he was made a canon of Chriſt. 
church, and chaplain in ordinary to the king; 
and was, ſoon after, appointed regius profeſſor 
of divinity. He fat in the chair ſeventeen years, 
and acquitted himſelf in it with honour. In 
1665, he was appointed provoſt of Eton Col- 
lege, where he raiſed the ſchool, which he found 
in a low condition, to an uncommon pitch of 
reputation, The weſt ſide of the outward qua- 
drangle of thatcollege was built from the ground 
at his expence. The excellent Dr. Hammond, 
who was his intimate friend, left him his valu- 
able library, which he bequeathed himſelf to his 
ſucceſſors in the divinity chair. His eagerneſs 
for ſtudy, and his intention of mind while he 
was employed in it, was fo great, that it im- 
_ his conſtitution, and haſtened his death. 
e died Jan. 27, 1680-1, Forty of his ſer- 
mons, to which his head is prefixed, were pub- 
liſhed by biſhop Fell. His Life, before his 
* Sermons, contain ſome particulars well worth 
the reader's notice. | 


RORERT SOUTH, canon of Chriſt- 
church, was an eminent preacher at court, and 
the ſcourge of fanaticiſm, in this reign, Some of 
his contemporaries could not even read his ſer- 
mons with a ſafe conſcience; as elegance of ſtyle 
in divinity was, in their eſtimation, ſcarce a 
crime; but wit was a mortal fin. His portrait be- 
longs to the reign of William III. | 
NIN EZEKIAS 
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EZ EK IAS BURTON, S. T. P. canonis 
cus Norvicenſis: M. Beale p. R. White ſe. Before 
his Ser mont, 1084, ; 8 vo. 855 
Hezekiah Burton, fellow of Magdalen col- 
lege in Cambridge, and an eminent tutor there, 
was, for his lar merit, made chaplain to 
the lord-keeper Bridgeman in 1667, and the 
ſame year preſented by him to a prebend of Nor- 
wich, In the beginoing of the year- 1668, a 
treaty was propoſed by the lord-keeper, for a, 
comprehenſion of ſome of the diſſenters, and a 
toleration - of others. Dr. Tillotſon, Dr. Stil- 
lingfleet, Dr. Burton, and the lord chief · baron 
Hale, were very deſirous of an accommodation; 
and ready to do every thing to promote it, if it 
could be done without betraying the intereſts of 
the church. But this ſcheme met with ſuch 
powerful oppoſition, that the debates upon the 
terms of union were preſently concluded. Dr. 
Burton, who was a man of great prudence, mo- 
deration, and ſweetneſs of temper, was ſnatched 
from the world when he was capable of doing 
moſt good in it; and. when his inceſſant labours 
and exemplary piety promiſed a great deal. His 
friend Dr. Tillotſon, who well knew the worth 
of the man and the value of his writings, pub- 
liſhed two volumes of his diſcourſes :. Theſe, 
though never intended for the public, and con- 
ſequently not ſo perfect as if he had put his laſt 
hand to them, give us a high idea of the piety, 
and no mean one of the abilities of the author, 
Ob. 168 1. See more of him in the preface to 
the firſt volume of his © Diſcourſes,” and in 
Birch's « Life of Dr. Tillotſon +.” 


THO- 


* The only thing that he ever publiſhed bimſelf was the Pre- 
* Dr. — 2c the — Laws of —_— 

m ver i „ that there is a print of a per- 
_ © ul. * = * yo 
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"THOMAS FULLER, S.T.D. 2. 
53, 1661 D. Loggan ſc. Over bis bead is this 
motto ** Methodus Mater Memorie ;” underneath are 
theſe verſes : 


. * The graver here hath well thy face deſigned, 
But no hand Fuller can expreſs thy mind; 
For that a reſurrection gives ta thoſe 
* Whom ſilent monuments did long encloſe.” 


Before his © Hiſtory of the Weribies of England,” 
1662; fol. 


I am informed that the beſt impreſſions are 
before his © Piſgah Sight.“ 5 


He is placed here as a prebendary of the ca- 
thedral church of Saliſbury, See the reign of 


CaarRLes I. | 


J OS. GLANVILL, &c. qui vebiculun 
mutavit quarto die Novemb. 1680 *. W. Faithorne 
Je. Before bis * Diſcoarſes, Sermons,” &c. 1681; 
4to 


1 appears from the inſcription on his monu- 
ment that he was a prebendary of Worceſter. 


Joſeph Glanvill, rector of Bath, chaplain to 
Charles II. and F. R. S. was a man of good 
natural and acquired abilities, and of conſider- 

able eminence as a divine and philoſopher. He 
was author of “ Eſſays on ſeveral important 
Subjects, in Philoſophy and Religion ;” © An 
« Effay concerning Preaching;” &c. &c. He 


ſon inſcribed . Anthonius Sanderus.” Quzre, if Anthony 
Saunders, who was chancellor of St. Paul's in London, and rec- 
tor of Acton in Middleſex. See Wood's * Faſti, ii. col. 189, 
207. He was living in 1700, : 

* The date of his death on this priat, which agrees with that 
on his monument in the abhey-· church of Bath, ſerves to rectif 
a mittake of Mr. Wood, who informs us that he died on the 4th 
of October. | 

has, 


* 
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has, in his “ Plus Ultra,“ which is the ſcarceſt 
and moſt eſtimable of his works, pointed out 
the diſcoveries in the new world of ſcience, by 
the light of reaſon and experiment. In his “ Sa- 
« duciſmus Triumphatus,” he has endeavoured 
to diſcover the ſecret tranſactions of the king- 
dom of darkneſs; and has brought variety of 
arguments, and a large collection of relations, 
to prove the real exiſtence of witches and ap- 
paritions &. He wrote in defence of the Royal 
Society, and the new philoſophy, againſt Dr, 


Henry Stubbe, a man of parts and learning, 


but poſitive, arrogant, and dogmatical ; and 
extremely averſe from the belief of any truths, 
but ſuch as were familiar to himſelf. . 


JOHANNES LIGHTFOOT, S. T. P. 
&, N. M bite ſc. b. ſb. 


John Lightfoot, who was educated at Chriſt's 
college in Cambridge, was firſt engaged in the 
ſtudy of rabbinical learning, by the perſuaſion 
and example of ſir Rowland Cotton, who greatly 
aſſiſted him in the Hebrew. He was, by this 
gentleman, to whom he dedicated the firſt fruits 
of his ſtudies, preſented to the rectory of Aſhly 
in Staffordſhire. Here he applied himſelf for 
twelve years to ſearching the ſcriptures : and 


the world was ſoon after informed that his re- 


ſearches were to ſome purpoſe, by the books 


that he publiſhed, which are ſo many proofs of 
his induſtry, learning, and judgment. He was 


afterwards choſen miniſter of St. Bartholomew's 
behind the Exchange, and a member of the aſ- 


Beaumont, in his * Treatiſe of Spirits, Apparitions, Witch 
craft,” &c. has written on the ſame fide with Glanvill. The reader 
may ſee a collection of arguments and relations on the other ſide 
of the queſtion, in Scot's . Diſcovery of Witchcraft,” and Webs 
ſirr's e Diſplay of ſuppoſed Witcheraftz” 


T 2 ſembly 
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ſembly of divines which ſat at Weſtminſter , and 
was preferred by -the parliament vilitors to the 
maſterſhip of Catharine hall in Cambridge. He 
offered to reſign his maſterſhip at the Reſtora- 
tion, but it was not accepted; and he had ſoon 
after a confirmation of that and his benefice 
from the king. The lord-keeper Bridgeman, 
who profeſſed a great eſteem for him, preſented 

him to a prebend in the church of Ely ||. His 
% Horz Hebraicz” is eſteemed his moſt valu- 
able work. His ſtyle is not good: it is pro- 
bable that he paid bur little attention to it. His 
greateſt excellence was criticiſm. His works, 
which rendered his name famous throughout 
Europe, are in three volumes folio *, beſides 
his“ Remains,” O5. Dec. 6, 1675 f. 


Dr. HUMPREY GOWER, maſter of 
St. John's college in Cambridge, and prebendary 


of Ely. His portrait, done in his old age, belongs 
to the reign of Anne. 
EDMUN- 

„ Biographia,“ p. 2935. 

The edition here meant is that publiſhed by J. Leuſden at 
Utrecht, 1699. 0 

+ He was ſucceeded in the maſterſhip of Catharine hall by Dr. 
John Eachard, author of a noted piece of drollery entitled, “ The 
* Grounds and Occaſions of the Contempt of the Clergy and Re- 
„ |1gion enquired into, in a Letter written to R. L.“ This 
pamphlet, which was publiſhed without the author's name, made 
a great noiſe in the world, and was ſoon anſwered by ſeveral 
clergymen. The Letter to R. L.“ and the Dialogue betyixt 
« Plulautus and Timothy,” on Hobbes's © State of Nature,” are 
the moſt conſiderable of this author's works, which bave been 
evidently ſtudied by Dr. Swift t. It hath been ſaid of him, that 
he had no talent at all for ſerious ſubjects. 

The celebrated Mr. Biker, of St. John's college, in Cam- 
bridge, in a blank leaf of his copy of Dr. Eachard's * Letter on 
« the Contempt of the-Clergy,” obſerves, that he went to St. 
Mary's with great expectation to hear him preach, but was never 
more diſappointed. It has been ſaid, that he took the inſtances 


of abſurdity and nonſenſe in this letter, from his father's _—_— 
| ! cha 


1 His works have been lately reprinted, with an additional pamphlet. by 
Thomas Davies, in Ruſſel- ſtreet, Covent-gardea. 
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EDM UNDUS CAS TELL Us, S. T. P. 
eccleſiæ Chriſti Cantuarienſis, canonicus f, &c. 
Et. 63, Anno 1669; Faithorne p. et ſc. large b. ſp. 


Dr. Edmund Caſtle, who had been many 1,9.1e4 
years a member of Emmanuel college in Cam- 15%: | 
bridge, was, in his advanced age, admitted into due. 285 
St. John's in that univerſity. In 1666, he was 
choſen Arabic profeſſor; to which preferment 
he was entitled by his merit as an Orientaliſt. 
He had ſeveral years before, given very eminent 
proofs of his abilities in the laborious work of 
the Polyglot, which he reviſed and corrected. 
A great part of his life was ſpent in compiling 
his Lexicon Heptaglotton,” on which he be- 
ſtowed incredible pains and expence, even to 
the breaking of his conſtitution, and exhauſt- 
ing his fortune +. At length, when it was print - 
ed, the copies remained unſold upon his hands. 
He died in 1685, and lies buried in the church 
of Higham Gobyon, in Bedfordſhire, of which 
pariſh he was rector. It appears from the in- 
ſcription on his monument, which he erected in 
his life-time, that he was chaplain to Charles II. 
He bequeathed all his Oriental manuſcripts to 
the univerſity library at Cambridge, on condi- 
tion that his name ſhould be written on every 
copy in the collection. See more of him at the 
end of Thomas de Elmham,” publiſhed by 
Hearne, p. 356, 427, and in Lelandi Collec- 


Echard the biſtorian tells us , that he was toe nearly related to 
= to give him his juſt character without ſuſpicion of par- 
tiality, Who 

t I. appears from Le Neve's . Faſti,“ that Dr. Caſtle was pre- 


bendary of the eighth ſtall in the cathedral church of Can- 
terbury. | 


+ He expended no leſs than 12,900 l. upon that work. 
P. 923, edit. 1720. It is obſervable that Laurence Echard differed 
from Joha in the ſpelling of his name. 
R © tanea,“ 
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“ tanea,” by the ſame editor, vol. vi. p. 80; 
alſo in Dr. Pococke's Life, fol. p. 50, Notes, 
and P · 66. N 5 


See an account of Dr. Ralph Cud worth, and 
Dr. Joſ. Beaumont, lower down in this claſs: 
the former was prebendary of Gloteſter, the 
latter of Ely, | IND | 


- PETRUS HEYLIN, S. T. P. eccleſiæ 
collegiatæ Sancti Petri Weſtmonaſterienſis canoni- 
cus, Martyri et ſuperſtiti Carolis, patri ac filio, Mag- 
næ Britanniæ, Sc. monarchis, dum viveret, a ſacris. 
Before his Hiſtorical and Miſcellaneous . Trafis,” 
1681; fol. \ 


Peter Heylin was educated at Magdalen col- 
lege in Oxford, where he applied himſelf early to 
the ſtudy of coſmography, and read a courſe 

of lectures in that ſcience, from which he in a 
great meaſure compoſed his Microcoſm, or 
little Deſcription of the great World ;” which 
was twice printed in ſmall quarto in the reign 
of James I. This book, which was afterwards 
- enlarged, was the foundation of his fame as an 
author, and the work to which he put his laſt 
hand, when his eyes failed him. It has been 
often reprinted, and has more merit than any 
of his compilations. His « Hiſtory of St. 
„e George”. recommended him to Charles l. 
who, ſoon after he preſented it to him, prefer- 
red him to a prebend of Weſtminſter, and to 
the rectory of Houghton in the biſhopric of 
Durham. He was ejected from his prebend 
and other preferments in the time of the civil 
war. He, like James Howel, ſupported him- 
ſelf by his pen; and he appears, by the number 
and bulk of his books, to have kept pace at 
leaſt with that author in writing. He even — 
| Se So tinue 


. 


- 
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tinued to publiſh when he could qo longer ſee 
to write; and retained an amanuenſis to the time 
of his death. He was much in favour with 
archbiſhop Laud, and diſtinguiſhed himſclf in 


the controverſy between that prelate and atch- 


biſhop Williams, concerning the placing of the 


altar. It appears, from the inſcription on'«his | 


monument in Weſtminſter Abbey, that he was 
ſubdean to that church; which was the higheſt 
preferment he enjayed, though he ſtrongly ex- 
pected a biſhgpric, His knowledge in hiſtory 
and divinity was extenſive; but he wrote with 
more eaſe than elegance, and his memory, 
which was very extraordinary, was better than 
his judgment, He. was not free from the leaven 
and acrimony of party-prejugdice “. The gene- 
rality of his writings are in no great eſteem at 
_ preſent; but his © Help. to Hiſtory,” which is 
a work of great utility, deſerves particular com- 
mendation, Some of the beſt of his pieces are 
in the collection of hiſtorical and miſcellaneous 
tracts above-mentioned f. Oh. 8 May, 1662 f. 


Dr. Gloceſter Ridley, in bis “ Second Letter to the Author 
« of the Confeſſiona},”. p. 179, ſpeoks thus of him: „ Douhbtleſs 
« he was biaſed and warm to a degree, which, notwithſtanding 
* the dreadful provecations that pe and' his party under went, 
« was very blameable; but I know not that he miſrepreſented 
„ things deliberately and willfully.” 


+ Ris « Hiſtoria Quinquarticularis'? is among theſe tracts. It | 


relates to the quinquartieular controverſy, which was warmiy 

agitated in this and the preceding reign. It turned upon the 

bve points, which were the grand ſybyefr of debate betwixt the 
t 


Caiviniſts and Arminians ; namely, the eternal deorees ; free- 


will; grace and converſion; the extent of Chriſt's retemprion + 


and univerſal grace; and the perſeverance of the ſaints, Lim- 
borch's „ Theolagiz Chriſtiana, founded on the Arminian 
ſcheme, and tranſlated into aimoſt every language of Europe, bad 
a great effect towards putting an end to this controverſy. Dean 
Swift's judgment on Heylin's © ps pe the Preſbyterians“ is juſt 
Publiſhed, in a ſmall pamphlet called an Appendix to his Works. 
1 See Wood — The Epitaph on Dr. Heylin, which is a goo 
1 was written by Dr. John Earle, then dean of Wel- 
n er * i a ? 


" vile © HiR. et Ant'q, Univ, Oxon,” p. 205, 206, 
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RICHARD BUS BT, prebendary of Weſt- 
—— His portrait belongs to the reign of Wil. 
iam III. | 


GULIELMUS OUTRAMUS, S. 
T. P. eccleſiæ Su. Petri apud Weſtmonaſterienſes 
canonicus (prebendarius); R. White ſe. 8 vo. Be- 


ere his * Twenty Sermons, publiſhed from the Au- 


— 
uly 30 
| 45A 


$677. 


«© thor's own Copies, by the Revd. Dr. James Gardiner, 
* ow Lord Biſhop of Lincoln,” 1697; 8vo. 


Dr. Owtram was a man of great induſtry, 
charity, and piety, and an excellent preacher. 
Mr. Baxter ſpeaks of him as one of the beſt and 
ableſt of the conformiſts . Indeed ſuch was 
his moderation, that men of all perſuaſions ſpoke 
well of him. Dr. Gardiner tells us, that he 
never could be prevailed with, either by the in- 
treaty of his friends or the authority of his ſu- 
periors, to publiſh any of his ſermons. The 
five printed under his name are not genuine, 
He was famous for his knowledge in almoſt all 
kinds of ſcience, particularly in rabbinical learn- 
ing; of which he has given eminent proof in 
his book De Sacrificiis,” &c. Ob. 23 Aug. 
1679, At. 54. He lies buried in Weſtminſter 
A * 


bbey 
IT HO. BAR LO W. S. S8. Theol. Dr. col. 
reg. ptæpoſitus, er pro D. Margareta S. S. the. 
profeſſor publicus, Oxon. 1672; D. Loggan ad vi. 
vum ſc. b. ſh. | 
See an account of him among the biſhops in 
the next reign. | 


TIMOTHY HALT ON ſucceeded Dr. 
Barlow in the provoſtſhip of Queen's College 1n 


* « Life,” part iii, p. 29, 


Oxford, 
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Oxford. His portrait belongs to the reign of 
William III. | | 


ISAACUS BARRO W, S. T. P. reg. 
Mati, a facrjs, coll. S. S. Trini. Cantas præfec. 
nec non acad. ejuſdem procanc. 167 Loggen 
delin. Before bis Engliſh works, fol. This print bas 
been copied in ſmall 80. by the ſame engraver, and 
alſo by M. Vander Gucht, and Lud. Du Guermer *. 


The name of Dr. Barrow will ever be illuf- 
trious for a ſtrength of mind and a compals 
of knowledge that did honour ta his country. 
He was unrivalled in mathematical learning, 
and eſpecially in the ſublime geometry; in 
which he has been excelled only by one man, 
and that man was his pupil T. The ſame ge- 
nius that ſeemed to be born only to bring hid- 
den truths to light, to riſe to the heights, or 
deſcend to the depths of ſcience, could ſome- 
times amuſe itſelf in the flowery paths of poetry}. 
He at length gave himſelf up entirely to divini- 
ty; and particularly to the moſt uſeful part of 
it, that which has a tendency to make men 
wiſer and better. He has, in his excellent ſer- 
mons on the Creed, ſolved every difficulty, and 
removed every obſtacle that oppoſed itſelf to 
our faith, and made divine revelation as clear 
as the demonſtrations in his own © Euclid.” 


* Dr. Barrow would never conſent to have his picture drawn ; 
but Mrs. Mary Beale drew it by ſtealth, while ſome of his friends 
beld him in diſcourſe. This portrait was in the collection of James 
Weſt, eſq. See Abraham Hill's Life of Dr, Barrow,” prefixed 
to his works, four pages from the end. The biographer, who 
was the doctor's intimate friend, ſays, that © his picture was 
* never made from the life.” Hence I took the liberty to omit 
* ad viovum” after © Loggan,” in the firſt edition of this work. 
It x — poſſible, that the engraver might alſo have ſtolen 
eneſi. ä 


his 
! Sir Iſaac Newton. ns 
He compoſed verſes both in Greek and Latin, 


He - 
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Hie was famous for the length $ as well as the 
excellence of his ſermons. He knew not how 
to leave off writing till he had exhauſted his 
ſubject; and if his life had been prolonged to 
ſeventy years, he might. perhaps have gone as 
far towards exhauſting ſcience itſelf as ever man 
did 1. This excellent perſon, who was a bright 
example of Chriſtian virtue, as well as a prodi- 
gy of learning, died the 4th of May, 1677, in 
the 47th year of his age. His Engliſh and La. 


tin works are in four volumes folio. 


R. CUDWOR TH, D. D. Loggan dil. 
1684; G. Vertue ſc. 8v0, © 


Dr. Ralph Cudworth, who held the ſame 
rank in metaphyſics that Dr. Barrow did in the 
ſublime geometry, was, in the former part of 

his life, a very eminent tutor at Emmanuel col- 
lege in Cambridge, where he entered at thir- 
teen years of age. He had no leſs than twenty- 
eight pupils at one time under his care, among 
whom was Mr. William Temple *. He was at- 
terwards appointed maſter of Clare hall +, 
where he had a ſhare in the education of Mr. 


He was three hours and a half in preaching his admirable 
ſermon on ** The Duty and Reward of Bounty to the Poor,” It 
muſt be acknowledged that this diſcourſe was too long for the 
pulpit: Dr. Barrow did not confider that the very opportunities 
of doing good might be loſt whilſt we are attending to the 1ules 
of it. The life of man is too ſhort for ſuch long ſermone. 

t The reader will be delighted with his copious and exact de- 
ſcription of wit, in the ſermon upon „ fooliſh Patking and Jeſt- 
* ing.” This alone is a ſufficient ſpecimen of his +marvelious 
talent for exbauſting his ſubject. Such were his xjebneſs of 
thought and copiouſneſs of expreſſion, upon the Wb n bufinels 
of. life, that no two of the letters that he wrote to'folicit coatri- 
butions for Trinity college library are alke ]. 

* Afterwards created a baronet. « 


+ 1n 1654 he was preferred to the maſterſhip of Chriſt's on 


lege. 
[Theſe letters are depoſited in the library, © | 
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John Tillotſon. He had the courage to ſtem 
the torrent of irreligion and atheiſm thas pre- 
railed in the reign of Charles II. by publiſhing 
his True Intellectual Syſtem” a book well 
known for the excellence of its reaſoning, and 
the variety of his learning. He underſtood the 
Oriental languages 1, and was an exact critic in 
the Greek and Latin. He was a good an tiquary, 
mathematician, and philoſopher; and was ſu- 
rior to all his contemporaries in metaphy ſics. 
He was father to the learned and accompliſhed 
lady Maſham, of Oates in Eſſex, in whoſe 
houſe Mr. Locke ſpent the laſt fourteen years of 
his life. This learned and pious man died June 
26, 1688, in the-71ſt year of his age. 
BENJAMIN WHICHCOFT, S. S. r. P. 
IWhite ſe. 8 vo. Before the firſt velume of bis Diſ 
© i. „ at ee 
An original picture of bim is in the poſſeſſion 
of my ingenious and very worthy friend, the 
-_ Mr. Bagſhaw, miniſter of ; Bromley, in 
ent. OT, , 
Dr, Whichcot, when he was aboyt thirty: five 6, 
years of age, was made provoſt of King's col 
lege in Cambridge, of which he was a ptudent 
and vigilant governor. He was afterwards. ſuc- 
ceſſively miniſter of Black Friars and St. Lau- 
rence Jewry in London, where he was univer- 
fally beloved and reſpected as a pariſh prieſt. 
He was a man of great moderation and fwWeet- 
neſs of temper, His notions of religion were 
like his charity, exalted and diffuſive, and never 
limited by the narrow ' prejudices of fefts and 
parties, He was much diſguſted with the dry- 


ne in 1645, facceeded Dr. Metcalf as regius profeſſor of 
ores | 
neſs 


% 
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neſs and fooliſnneſs of preaching that prevailed 
in his time, and encouraged the young ſtudents 
of his college to form themſelves after the beſt 
models of Greece and Rome. He was indeed 
himſelf an example of plain and unaffected 
eloquence, as well as of ſincere piety, Mr. 
Baxter numbers him with the beſt and ableſt of 
&« the conformiſts“;“ and another author ſpeaks 
of Chillingworth, Cudworth, and Whichcot, as 
* men of manly thought, generous minds, and 
«incomparable learning +.” He died at the 
houſe of Dr, Cudworth, maſter of Chriſt's col- 
lege, in May, 1683, in the 74th year of his 
age. His funeral ſermon was preached by Dr. 
Tillotſon, who, though his friend, is guilty of 


no exaggeration in his character. The firſt vo- 


lume of his Diſcourſes” was publiſhed, with 
a preface, by Anthony, earl of Shafteſbury, 
author of the Characteriſtics z"* the three next 
by Dr. John Jeffery, archdeacon of Norwich; 
and the laſt by Dr. Samuel Clarke. He was 
a conſiderable benefactor to the univerſity of 
Cambridge. | 


Dr. JOSEPH BEAUMONT, late the 
king's profeſſor of divinity, and maſter of St. Pe- 
ter's college in Cambridge; R. White ſe. From 
tiſpiece to his Pſyche,” fol. 

Dr. Joſeph Beaumont ſucceeded Dr. Pearſon 

in the maſterſhip, of Jeſus college in Cambridge 

in 1662 ; and was, within two years afterwards, 
appointed maſter of Peter-houſe. In 1672, he 
was preferred to the chair of regius profeſſor of 
divinity, in which he ſat many years with great 


| © Life of Baxter,” part iii. p. 19. 


+ The ingenious author of a © Dialogue on the Uſes of Foreign 
« Travel, addreſſed to Lord Moleſworth," 1764, 8vo- p. 278. 
| reputation. 


0 
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reputation, He was author of « Pſyche, . or 
« Loye's Myſtery, in twenty-four Cantos, diſ- 
« playing the Intercourſe betwixt Chriſt and the 
« Soul.” This allegorical poem was not with- 
out its admirers in the laſt age. Giles Jacob 
calls it an invaluable work.. The ſecond edition 
of it was printed in 1702. Dr. Beaumont alſo 
wrote Obſervations upon the Apology of Dr. 
« Henry More,” Camb. 1685; 4to. A con- 
fiderable number of his poems, &c. were pub- 
liſhed in quarto, by ſubſcription, in 1749, with 
the life of the author prefixed. He died in 
1699, in the 84th year of his age, He is, in 
his epitaph in the antichapel at Peter-houſe, 
ſtyled, ** Poeta, Orator, Theologus præſtan- 
« tifimus; quovis nomine Hæreticorum Mal- 
« leus, et Veritatis Vindex.“ | 


JOHANNES WALLIS, S. T. D. geo- 
netrtiæ profeſſor Savilianus, Oxoniæ; Failborne 
lin. et ſc. 1688. Before his ** Mechanica, five de 
„Motu,“ 1670; 410. | 

Jonannes WaLL1s, S. T. P. geometriæ pro- 
ſeſſor Savilianus, Oxon, reg. mati. a ſacris, Rega- 
ls Societatis Lond. ſodalis ; Loggan an vivum delin, 
1678; b. Gb. | 

There is a mezzotinto of him, by Faber, 
which I omit to deſcribe here, as the original 
* was painted in the reign of William 

* 


Dr. John Wallis was born at Aſhford in 
Kent, of which pariſh his father was miniſter. 
After learning a little arithmetic of his brother, 
he made his way in the mathematics by the 


* Some collectors place all their prints of the ſame perſon to⸗ 
ther, though engraved from originals painted in different 


force 
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force of a genius which ſeemed to be deſigned 
by nature for this branch of ſcience, and that 
was equal to every thing to which it was ap- 
plied. He was not content with treading in the 
footſteps of other mathematicians, but in ſeve- 
ral inſtances went beyond them; and is by Mr, 
Glanvill ranked with Vieta and Des Cartes, who 
are of the firſt claſs of diſcoverers in mathema- 
tical knowledge“. He invented the method 
for meaſuring all kinds of curves, and was 
thought to have gone nearer than any other man 
towards ſ/quaring the circle, which he has de- 
monſtrated to. be impoſſible. He greatly im- 
proved decimal arithmetic, and was the firſt that 
reduced a fraction, by a continued diviſion, to 
an infinite ſeries; which ſeries was afterwards 
employed by lord Brouncker in ſquaring the hy- 
perbola. He was the inventor of the modern 
art of deciphering , which he practiſed in the 
time of the civil war. The writers of the pa- 
pers which he undertook to explain, were aſto- 
niſhed when they ſaw them deciphered ; and 
fairly owned that there was great truth, if not 
infallibility, in his art. He was probably the 
firſt - that invented a method of teaching deaf 
and dumb perſons to ſpeak, and to underſtand 
a language F. He compofed an Engliſh gram- 
mar, in which are many things entirely his own, 
and which ſhew at once the grammarian and the 


® Glanvill's “ Plus Ultra,“ p. 37, & ſeq; 8 

1 There is a diſeourſe by Dr. Wallis on this art, printed in 
« An Eſſay on the Art of Decyphering ;“ Lond. 2737 1 40. This 
eſſay was written by the ingenious Mr. Jobn Davys, formerly 0 
Hart hall in Oxford, and afterwards rector of Caſtle Aſhby in 
Northamptonſhire. . | N 

t See . Philoſ. Tranſa&.” under the year 1670. Mr. Wood 
attributes this invention to Dr. Holder; which is, with 
reaſon, contradicted by Mr. Warton, in his © Life of Dr. 
« Bathurſt,” p. 157. See the article of Dr. HoLDE& in this 


Claſs, 
g philoſopher, 
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works are in three volumes folio. 
HENRICUS MORUS, Cantabrigienſis, 
6.5. T. D. A. At. 61, &c. | 1 


« O chara anima, quando una eris et nuda et 
« ſimplex!” 


M. Antoninus, Med. lib. X. He is repreſented ſit- 


ting under a large tree. W. Faithorne del. et ſc, Be- 
ſore bis © Opera Theologica,” 1675 ; fol. 
Henricus Mokus, &c. D. Loggan ad vivum 
tlin. b. ſb. 8 | 
We are informed by the author of his Life“ 
that his head -is much like him; and that Fai- 


thorne, though his print is finely executed, has 
not hit his features. . 


Henxy More, &c. D. Loggan delin. M. Vander 
bucht ſc. 8 vo. copied from the next above, and pre- 
fred to bis Liſe,“ by Richard Ward, 1710. 


Dr. Henry More, who was by many eſteemed 
one of the greateſt divines and philoſophers“, 
and was certainly one of the beſt men of his 
time, had a good deal of natural enthuſiaſm. 
He was fired, or rather enraptured, with the 
Platonic Philoſophy; and his writings ſhew how 
happy a viſionary the author was. Mr. John 
Norris, his friend, and a man of a ſimilar but ſu- 


* Mr. Hobbes, who was one of his admirers, ſaid, that © if 
© his own philoſophy was not true, he knew none that he ſhould 
© ſooner like than More's of Cambridge.“ 

It is more natural for the human mind to fly from one ex- 
treme to the other than it is commonly imagined. Hobbes, in 
the inſtance before us, if he had not been attached to his own 
philoſophy, would have choſen that which is juſt the contrary. 
e Alexander declared, That if he were not Alexander, he 

would wiſh to be Diogenes; having probably been taught by 
dis maſter Ariſtotle, that contraction of deſire may produce hap- 
Pinels, as well as amplitude of poſſeſſion. | 


perior 
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philoſopher. OB. 28 OR. 1703, At. 87. His 
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perior character, ſtyles him The intellectual 
Epicure.“ His works, which were formerly 
much read, have been long neglected. Sir Sa. 
muel Garth condemns them in the lump : ſpeak. 
ing of Dr. Tyſon's library, he ſays, 


And hither reſcu'd from the grocer's come, 
« More's works entire, and endleſs reams of 
__ « Blome+.” 


He would at leaſt have excepted his excellent 

„ Syſtem of Ethics,” if he had been acquainted 

with the book. This is commended by Mr, 

Addiſon, in No. 86 of the © Spectator 3.“ 0). 
1 Sept. 1687, Kt. 73. Vide JofAnNEs Cock- 
- SHuIT, Claſs VIII. 


EDVARDUS SPARK E, S. T. D. 1662; 
A Hertochs f. 8 vo. 
EpvarDus SPARKE, S. T. D. regi a ſacris, 
1666, v. White ſc. Before bis © Scintilla Al- 
a teri,” 
Dr. Edward Sparke, who was educated in the 
univerſity of Cambridge, was, in the reign of 
Charles I. miniſter of St. Martin's church in 
Ironmonger-lane, London; from which he was 
ejected in the civil war, and plundered of his 
ds. In 1660, he was reſtored to his bene- 
fice, and made chaplain to Charles II. In 1665, 
he ſucceeded Mr. William Bedwell in the vi- 
carage of Tottenham High- croſs, in Middle- 
ſex. He publiſhed a ſermon preached at the 
funeral of Henry Chitting, eſq. Cheſter-herald; 
a book of devotions; and Scintilla Altaris, 
© or a pious Reflection on primitive Devotion, rt 


as to the Feaſts and Faſts of the Chriſtian 


+ © Diſpenſary,“ canto iv. | 
| {The book aim Latin, and has been often printed at home 


abroad. « Church 


c IV. o ENGLAND; | 
« Church orthodoxly revived.” This book has 


RICHARD'SHERLO'CK, b. D:tec- 
tor of Witwick ; M. YVandergacht ſo. © 
| The print is prefixed to his © Practical Chriſ. 
« tian,” the 6th edition of which was publiſhed 
in 990. 1713. 1 = 
Richard Sherlock, a native of Oxton, in 
Werral IE in the. county of Cheſter, feteived 
art of his education at Magdaleb hall in Ox- 
rd, whence he removed to Trinity. college 


| near Dublin. He was ſome time a miniſter of 


ſeveral' ſmall pariſhes in Ireland; but, upon the 
commencement of the civil war, ' he came into 
England, and was chaplain to one of the king's 
regiments at Nantwich' in Cheſhire. He was 
afterwards curate to Dr. Jaſper Mayne, of Chriſt- 
church, at Caſſington, an obſcure village near 
Woodſtock. About the year 1652, he was re- 
tained as chaplain to fir Robert Bindloſſe, of 
Berwick Hall in Lancaſhire, where he was much 


* 


troubled with the Quakers, againſt whom he 


wrote ſeveral polemical pieces, a ſpecies of divi- 
nity that ill ſuited his diſpoſition, as practical 
Chriſtianity 'was his delight. Upon the Reſto- 
ration, he became doctor of divinity in the uni- 
verſity of Dublin; and was, by the favour of 
his patron, James earl of Derby, preferred to 
the rich benefice of Winwick *. He was after- 
wards the ſame pious and humble man that he 


* This place bas reaſon to bleſs his memory for the uſeful cha- 
ny which he bas there gn wed ls . 
ln the county of Lancaſter. It is eſteemed the'tickeſt kyng * 
in England, and has been valued at 1400 l. per annum. 


Vol. III. U was 
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d. ſeemed to have only 'this ad- 
that charity towards the 
was before a Arent Principle i 
. His chief work is his * Practical 
« Chriſtian.” He cauſed this inſcription to be 


24 T. H 


um inſcribi volebat, — 
udes omnes longe ſupen · 


itaphium ſe indi 
et merita ejus 
< rent.” -. 
His * Life,” prefixed to the 6th edition of 
his * PraQtical Chriſtian ian +,” was written by his 

Dr. Thomas Wilſon, the primitive bi- 
ſhop of Sodor and Man, who reſembled him in 
| ſeveral circumſtances of his character. 


GULIELMUS FALKNER, S.S.T.?. 
J. Sturt ſc. 410. Before bis works. 

William Falkner, who was one of the town- 
preachers at Lynn Regis in Norfolk, was au- 
_ thor of ſeveral pieces of divinity, printed in one 
volume in quarto, 1684. His “ Libertas Ec- 


. © cleſiaſtica, written in Engliſh, and publiſhed 
in 8vo, 1674, is a book of merit. Mr. Wood, 
in his © Faſti,” under the year 1671, men- 
tions William Falconer, M. A. of Aberdeen, 
who was then incorporated into the univerſity 


+ It is alſo printed in the . Memorials and Characters, pub- 
EP 1-4 


]. 
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of Oxford, and was one of the firſt Scotch ex - 


hibitioners at Baliol college; but he was not, 
at that time an author. Quere if the ſame 


HENRY HIBBERT, D. D. D. Loggen 
J. b. ſb. 
This print is anonymous. Under the head is 
an epigram of fix lines, which contain — 

that 


but the old hacknied turn of thought, 
is ſo often ſeen u- portraits; — 
the il or ver can expreſs only the 
— an — and that his mind is ex- 
hibited in his book. The print is diſtinguiſhed 


by the word Berin, which is in larger letter than 


Henry Hibbert, who received his education 
at Brazen-noſe college in Oxford, was fucceſ- 
fively miniſter of Alb hallows the Leſs, and of 
St. Olave in the Old Jewry, London, He was 
author of ſermons and other theological diſ- 
courſes: but his chief work is Syntagma 
« Theologicum, or a Treatiſe wherein is con- 
« ciſely comprehended the Body of Divinity, 
« and the Fundamentals of Religion orderly 
« diſcuſſed,” &c. 1662, to which is prefixed 
his portrait. Mr Wood infomts us that he 
was accounted a Preſbyrerian, but he was not 
mo from St. Olave's, in 1662. Ob; 18 Dec. 
Dr. ADAM SAMUEL HARTMAN; 

1 never ſaw this print but in the. Pepyſian 
collection. 

U 2 Mr, 
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Mr. Wood informs us, that 6 Adam Sambel 
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« Hartman, D.'D. of the univerſity of Franc. 
« fort upon the Oder, biſhop of the reformed 
« churches through Great Poland and Pruſſia,” 
was incorporated doctor of divinity at Oxford 
in 1680. | 


ANDRE LOR TIE, ci-devant Miniſtre 
de PEgliſe reforme de la Rochelle, et a preſent a 
Londre. Van Somer f. 168 1, B. . mexx. 


He is placed here as D. D. 


+ Andrew Lortie, S. T. P. occyre in New- 


court's ** Repertory,” vol. ii. p. 459. as rector 


of Packleſham in Eſſex. He became fo May 7, 
. 1683, and was the ſame year incorporated D. D. 
of Ca 


mbridge, by 'royal mandate, He appears 
to have been preſented to this benefice by Nr. 
Compton, then biſhop of London, who, as 
Burnet informs us , © was a atron of 
« the converts from popery, and of thoſe pro- 
« teftants, whom the bad uſage they were be- 
« pinning to meet with in France drove over 


4 to us.” Dr. Lortie was certainly living in 
the year 1700. A perſon of both his names is 
mentioned in Letſome's ** Hiſtorical Regiſter,” 
as the author of a volume of ſermons, 1720, 


gvo: He is there called, late rector of Bar- 


ton, Nottinghamſhire,” and was probably a 


ſon of the former. 
TITUS OATES, D. D. appeared at the 


head of that cloud of witneſs. which helped to ob- 
ſcure the reign of Charles II. As he has no right 


2 Vol. i. p. 392, ſub. ann. 1676. 


to 


== ee = =o me __ 
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to occupy this claſs, I have placed bim with the 
reſt of his fraternity in the twelfth. His name is 
a perfect contraſt to the next. n 
JOHN RAWLE T, B. D. died Sept. 28, 
1686, Æt. 441 8 vo. | . 
John Rawlet, a man diſtinguiſhed by his many 
and great virtues, and his excellent preachiog, 


was many years lecturer at Newcaſtle upon Tine, 


His ſermons were plain, convincing, and per- 
ſuaſive; perfectly adapted to the loweſt, and 
approved by the higheſt capacities. He tho- 
roughly underſtood the nature of a popular diſ- 


courſe, of which he has left us a ſpecimen in + 


his « Chriſtian Monitor ;”” which has fully an- 
ſwered the purpoſes for which it was intended, 
and bas been oftener printed than any other tract 
of practical divinity. This is a very proper 
book for the clergy to diſtribute among their 
riſhioners . The pious author, who 'was 
imſelf the good Chriſtian that he taught others 
to be, laboured for the ſake of doing good. He 
was offered the living of Coleſhill in Warwick- 
ſhire; worth 400 1. a year; but refuſed it, as 
he thought he could be more uſeful at New- 
caſtle, As he declined the acceprance, lord 


L444 . ' x 1 1 531 BETTLN iy | 
The late ingenious and learned Mr. James Merrick, a well 
known clergyman of Reading, who was indefatigable in his en- 
deavours to promote literature, charity, and 17 has diftri- 
buted near 20,000 Copies of this excellent rat chiefly, among 
the ſoldiers,” many of whom he has brought to a ſenſe of reli- 
Bon. Though I cheriſh and reverence the w yy I fhall 
not here attempt the character of this worthy perſon ; ſo worthy 
excellent, that it is, indeed, far d my power to do juſ- 
ticeto it, I ſhall only add, that if flagrant injuſtice bad not 

done to the purity and benevolence of his intention, and 
the artleſs and unſuſpecking innocence of his life, in all human 
ippearance, he would have been ſtill living, and contributing 
more than any man I ever knew, to the ſupport oi true religion, 
and genuine learning. But alas lFlerez et meminiſſe, relic- 


tum et, 
WS Digby 
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Digby. deſired him to nominate ſome other 
perſon; upon which he recommended Mr. Ket. 
tlewell, on whom it was conferred, Mr. Ray- 
let was author of ſeveral other pieces, all of 
ph have a tendency to promote practical re. 
[ ion 1. ; f L 


GULIELMUS WALKER, S. T. B. 
ſcholæ — 22 * bone Grant- 
hamienſis, iter, t. 5 . ore bis ** Exgliß 
© Examples,” 8vo. | * 4 | 

William Walker, who way one of the moſt 
able ſchool-m of his time, was fucceſſively 
maſter of the fchools of Loth Grantham 
in Lincolnſhire, He wrote ſeveral books on 
grammar, phraſeology, rhetoric, and logic; 

and alſo, f ſt Plea for Infant Baptiſm,” 
But the book which gained him moſt reputz- 
tion, 7 which has been ogy” printed than 
any of his works, except his « Engliſh Exam. 
ples,” was his “ Freatiſe of 5 Particles,” 

a judicious performance, and much wanted: it 

is dedicated to Dr. Buſby. He is ſaid to have 

had the honour of inſtructing firiſaac Newton 3, 

who was born at Woolſtrope, a hamlet belong- 
| ing toColſterworth®, a few miles from Grantham. 
Oft this pariſh Mr. Walker was rector, and he 
lies buried in his own church with the follow- 


Dr. James Stonchouſe's ** Friendly Letter to a Patient 
„ admits into an Infirmary,” p. 25. edit. 6, are theſe 
words: * I cannot here forbear mentioning to perſons of toler- 
« able circumſtances, (i this letter ſhould come into ſuch bands) 
4% Rawlet's Treatiſe on Sacramental Covenanting, which bas 
« paſſed through eight editions, and is in my opinion a lively 
*« and judicious book, in which there is a happy mixture of the 
« inſtructive and pathetic.” 

t This js contradifed in the * Gentleman's Magazine,” for 


ing 


cc IV. os PNG.L AND. 
ing * e alludes to his 
_ 


SGulielmi Walkeri 


. Hic jacent 


> Aug, 

Imo 

| Dom. 168 
Anno J Ton: 6. | 

en who nnn 


ED WAR DUS BOYS, r. 4. 66. 
. Faithorne ſc. Before bis Sermons. 

Edward 'Boys, who received the former 15 
of his education at Eton ſchool, was 93 
ſucceſſively a ſcholar and fellow of 


and, in 1640, was by William Paſton, eſq 
ſented to che reQory of Mautby, in No lk. 
Mr. Maſters, to whom J am indebted for this 
account of him, * appreh: „that he was 
chaplain ro Charles 
that diſtinction, as he was a man of Know- 
ledged merit, and a juſtly-admired — 
and therefore much i in favour with t 

of Norwich, Flynt, the editor ey 
ſermons, ' with di 
— qc to communicate them to the pub- 
lie; but it was upon condition “ tht be Gould 
© ſay nothing of hm,” From which he leaves 
the reader to judge how a man. he was, 
who made ſo little of hi He hopes, how- 
ever, chat he may add, without. breach of pro- 
wile, &« that when a man's yore is firred for 


- government z 7 3 


ege, in Cambridge. In 1634, he | 
-was appointed one of the univerſity 2 | 


He certainly deſerved 


culty obtained leave of the 


is guarded with 
6 "TE ; 
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.« guthority, and his deportment with gravity; 


ac when his courage is tempered with moders- 
« tion, and his knowledge with diſcretion; 
% when a prieſt and a gentleman meet in one 
perſon, the church muſt needs ſuffer a great 
2 loſs that ſuch an one ſhould expire in a coun. 
« try village conſiſting only of four farmers, 
« Bur I muſt ſay no more than this, that he was 
% nephew to Dr. Boys, that famous dean of 
« Canterbury; and thou mayeſt judge by his 
.<« weitings; they were near of kin“. 


JOHN FLAMSTEED, re@tor.of Bur- 


ſtow in Surrey, and aſtronomer to the king. His 
portrait belongs to the reign of Anne. 


JOHAN NES GOA D, ans atiro-mereo- 


rologicæ inſtaurator, Xt. 62, 1677, Sc. R. White 
ſe. Before bis poſthumous work, entitled, Alro- 
« Meteorologia Jana,” Sc. 410. 1690. This print 
is much like the author. * 


John Goad, who was educated at St. John's 
College in Oxford, was, near twenty years, chief 
maſter, of Merchant Taylors School, in Lon- 
don. In 168.1, he was ejected from this em- 
ployment, on account of ſome paſſages which 
favoured ſtrongly of popery, in his Comment 
on the Church Catechiſm,” compoſrd for the 
uſe, of his ſcholars. After his ejectment, he 


taught ſchool in Weſtminſter. He was a man 
In general eſteem for his probity and learning, 
an particularly for his abilities as a ſchoo 
maſter, He died Oct. 28, 1689, having a few 


ears before, declared himſelf a Roman Catho- 
lic ®. He was author of ſeveral ſermons, and 


5 It from Mer. Wood's account of him, that he only 
ä — g 0 


rdly conformed to the church of England, from the year 
| * 
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one or two vocabularies, &c. but his 

work, which employed him for a conſiderable 
part of his life, 5 was his * Aſtro-Meteorologica; 
dc or Aphoriſms and Diſcourſes of the Bodies ce - 
« eſtial, their Natures and Influences, diſcover- 
« ed from the Variety of the Alterations of the 


« Air, temperate or intemperate, as to Heat or 


« Cold, Froft, Snow, Hail, Fog, Rain, Wind, 
« Storm, Lightnings, Thunder, Blaſtin \ Hurri- 
« cane,” &c. London, 1686, fol. T iis book 
gained ned the author a great reputation. The ſub- 
ject of ĩt is a kind of aftrology, founded, for the 
moſt part, on reaſon and ex Me. Boyle 

ng it wi r 3 6. 
en e e ae f. 
Imperio Solis et Lune. 


Jo HANNES NEW TON, At. 39, 
1660. Before Mathematical Elements by Jer 
Newton, M. A.” 1660 46. 

John Newton, who was ſome time a com- 
- moner of Edmund hall in Oxford, was, ſoon 
after the Reſtoration, 1 doctor of divinity, 
made chaplain to the — and preferred to 
the —1 of Roſs in H rdſhire. He ſeems, 


his works to have run through the whole 


circle of ſciences; There is in the Athenæ 
« Oxonienſes,” a; catalogue of his books of 
arithmetic, geometry, ——— aſtronomy, 
te ſeven liberal arts, coſmography, geography, 
logic, and rhetoric N to ephemerides, al- 
manacs, and inſtructions for childten to read. 
Mr. Wood ſpeaks of him as a learned man, 
but of a ſingular and capricious chiracter; Ob, 
Jan. 1678.9. 


JOHN KETTLEWELL nave 
Coleſhill in Warwickſhire, .in this and the next 


reign, 
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reign. His portrait belongs to the reign of Wil. 
EDMUNDUS ELISEUS, A. M. Coll. 

Bal. quondam Socius. He thus writes himſaff in 
the title page to bis ** Miſcellanea,” 1662, 40, le. 
fore which is an anonymous print of bim by Faithorne, 
in an oftagon frame,  __ . 
Edmund Elys *, fon of a clergyman in De- 
vonſhire, was educated at Haliol college, in 
Oxford. In 2656, abour the time when be took 
the degree of bachelor of arts, being then fel- 
| low of the college, he publiſhed a ſmall volume 
aof divine poems, and another in 1658. The 
ſame year, he pobliſned “ Miſcellanea,” in La- 
tin and Engliſh verſe, and ſeveral ſhart eſſays in 
Latin proſe. This book was reprinted in 1662. 
- In the preface, and more particularly at p. 32, 
he ſpeaks with 0 ſenſibility of ſome perſons 
who had decried his performances, and aſperſed 
his character on account of ſome levities and 
ſallies of youth. In 1659; he ſucceeded: his fa- 


' _ ther io the rectory of Allington, in De- 


vonſhire, His conduct appears to have been ir- 
reproachable after he entered into holy orders. 
He, by his writings, has given ſufficient teſti- 
mony of his parts, induſtry, and learning, The 
_ moſt remarkable of his numerous works, which 
are mentioned by Wood, is the pamphlet which 
| he publiſhed againſt Dr. Tillation's * Sermons 
. * on the Incarnation ;“ and the moſt eſtimable 
is his volume of Letters,” &c. as ſome of 
them were written to eminent perſons, particu- 
larly Dr. Sherlock and Dr. Bentley. There are 

alſo letters from Dr. Henry More, Dr. Barlo, 

and others, to Edmund Elys, He was living, 


Hi * $0 written by Mr. Wood. 
and 
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and in ſtudious retirement, in 1693, at which 
time he was a nonjuror. See Athen. Oxon. 
ü. col. 943. 


CLEMENT ELLIS, An. PORES | 
rical habit, ſmall 300. Under the head is a mermaid 
in a circle . 


Clement Ellis was born in Cumberland, and 
educated at Queen's college, in Oxford, of 
which he became fellow. He was patronized 
by William, marquis, and afterwards duke of 
Newcaſtle, who preſented him to che rectory of 
Kirkby, in Nottinghamſhire, of which he was the 
laborious, uſeful, and exemplary miniſter. His 
writings, except one or two Juvenile pieces of. 
poetry; have a tendency to promote practical 

His principal is *The Gen- 
05 op. op in or England's brave Gentleman 
« characteriſed, in a letter to a Friend,” 1660, 
ſmall 8 vo. of which ſeveral editions have been 
publiſhed . His ſmall tract. entitled © Chrif- 
« tianity in ſhort; or the ſhoft Way to be a 
* good Chriſtian; recommended to ſuch as want 
* « either time or ca ity for reading longer and 

Diſcou was, perhaps, oftener 
— an any of bis works, This was one 
5 the a tracts which was pirated and vile · 

Iy printed on tobacco paper, by Henry Hills, 
in Black-Friars, for the benefit of the” poor; * 


5 pink pending to tritnl of Chrodalogy, may pa . 


1 The writer i is book, Bri draws. the Gn ber of a v 
ah debauched man of faſhion ; next of thoſe who are vicious jn 
a leſs degree; and concludes with that of a Chriſtian gentleman. 
This work, which was written in a fortnight, in the early part 
of —— author's life, is not without merit, either in defign or 
3 but we, in the courſe of it, too frequently meet 
with the fulſome metaphors of fanatics, and ſuch quaintneſſes as 
dbound in Overbury's characteri. 
by 
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by which was meant the poor purchaſer, The 

author was living at _ in 1694. See 
« Athen Oxon.” 11. col. 969. 2 | 


The Rev. Mr, WILLI AM CRAY, of 
Newcaſtle ; @ ſmall anonymous mezzotinto ;; F. Place 


J. 1683. 
This perſon was 7 a ed of Mr. 


Place, who engraved. for ot amuſement. 


JOSIAH-PULLEN, A. M. chaplain to 
e . n. was ee in the 
un, „ 5 


ROBERT WALWYN, | lute miniſter of 
Teen &c. 1 zmo. 8 


Robert Walwyn was author of a ebmpesz 
hen of divinity, entitled, A particular View 
« of the Fundamentals of the ae Reli- 
"op gion,” 1666, ſmall 8vo, . ” 


4 * # n 1 4 

[ Nato 19 150009 [D A 
An anonymous portrait of a clergyman i in a 
ſurplice, underneath are four lines, intimating 
that he was author of e Pay” W. mow 


win ſc. 120. bo y 
N. B. Stillingfleet, Patrick, Tenifon, tanz, 
and other eminent divines of the eſtabliſhed church, 


flouriſhed in this reign, bur their W 2d belong 
alen, anos ee 


NON. 


CLass1V. ar ENGLAND. 


NON-CONFORMISTS. 
| JOAN NES OWENU S, &c. R. White 
. Joannes Owzn, S. T. D. &c. Vertue ſe. copied 


from the above. Before bis works, 1721, fol. 
Joannzs Owtn, D. D. 7. Yandevelde exc. 440. 


John Owen, ſome time dean of Chriſt-chuech, 
and vice-chancellor of the univerſity of Oxford, 
was a man of more learning and' politenefs than 
any of the Independents; and was, perhaps, 
exceeded by none of that party in probity and 
piety. Suppoſing it neceſſary for one of his 
perſuaſion to be placed at the head of the uni- 
verſity, none was ſo proper as this perſon ; who 


governed it ſeveral years, with much prudence 


and moderation, when faction and animofity 
ſeemed to be a part of every religion. He was 
a man of an engaging converſation, and had an 
excellent talent for preaching. - He was highly 
in favour with Cromwell, and was, after the 
Reſtoration, offered preferment in the church, 
which he refuſed. Two days before his death, 
he dictated a letter to a particular friend, in 
Which are theſe words; 1 am leaving the ſhip 
« of the church in a ſtorm, but*whilſt the great 
pilot is in it, the loſs of a poor under-rower 
vill be inconſiderable *,” He died Aug. 24, 
1683, in the 67th year of his age +. 


aT 


. ye + l 
+ Mr. Wood repreſents him as a perjured perſon, a time-ſerver, 


ah whoſe godlineſs was gain, and a blaſphemer : and, as 


if this were not ſufficient, be has alſo made him a fop, All which 
means no more than this: That when Dr. Owen entered himſelf 
2 member of the univerſity of Oxford, he was of the eſtabliſhed 
church, and took the uſual oaths ; that he turned Independent, 
preach 
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are ſome very peculiar expreſſions in his vrit- 
ings: Solomon's — coun not furniſh him 

th a ſufficient nu of phraſes to expreſs 
his love of Chriſt, but he muſt invent a jargon 
of his own T. Dr. William Clagget, in his 
« Diſcourſe - concerning the Operation of the 
* Holy ſpirit,” wrote a confutation of part of 
Dr. Owen's book on that ſubject. There is an 
excellent abridgment of the former, with con- 
ſiderable improvements, by Henry Stebbing, 
M. A. 1719, 8vo. | | 
THOMAS GOODWIN, S. T. P. &c. 
R. White ſc. a double cap on bis head. 
Another by White, in 8v0. copied from the farmer 
Thomas Goodwin was one of the aſſembly of 
dives that ſat at Weſtminſter, and preſident 
of Magdalen college in Oxford. Mr. Wood 
ſtyles him and Dr. Owen © the two Atlaſſes 
« and Patriarchs of Independency.” He was a 
man of great reading, but by no means equal 
to Dr. Owen, and was much further gone in 
fanaticiſm. The authors of his character pre- 
fixed to his works inform us, that he was 


preached and ated as other Independents did, took the oath 
called the Engagement, and accepted of preferment from Crom- 
well ; that he was a man of a good perfor and bebaviour, and 
liked to go well drefſed.,--We muſt be extremely cautious how 
we form our judgment of characters at this period : the difference 
of a few modes or ceremonies in religious worſhip, has been the 

ſource of infinite prejudice and miſrepreſentation. The practice 
of ſome of the ſplenetic writers of this period reminds me of the 

22 well known by the appellation of Helly Bruq bai. - 


ſo accuſtomed himſelf to painting of witches, imps, ant 
devils, that he ſometimes made but little difference betwixt his 


human and infernal figures. I do not mean, by this remark, to 
reflect particularly on Mr. Wood, who with bis defects had very 


t merit. ; | . 
2 South, who knew bim well, has mentioned ſeveral of bis 
cant words, in bis IVth volume, p. 49. See alſo vol. V. p. 48, 
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n much addicted to retirement and con- 
« templation , had been much exerciſed in 
« the controverſies agitated in the age in which 
« he lived, and had a deep inſight into the 
grace of God, and the covenant of grace.” 
He attended Cromwell his friend and patron 
upon his death-bed, and was very confident 
that he would not die, from a ſuppoſed revela- 
tion communicated. to bim in a prayer, but a 
few minutes before his death. When he found 
himſelf miſtaken, he exclaimed, in a ſubſequent 
addreſs to God, Thou haſt deceived us, and 
« we were Qdeccived *-” Ob. 23 Feb. 1679, 
At. 80. His writings conſiſt of expoſitions, 
ſermons, &c. which have been much read. His 
portrait, which very near reſembles him, is 
pros to his works, printed 1681, in two vo- 
umes folio, 


THOMAS MANTON, D. D. R. dit. 
ſe. Before bis Sermons, 1678; 410. 

TroMas ManToN, &c. R. V. f. copied from 
the above; $v0. | 


t He was doubtleſs the dent minifter and head of a col- 
lege, mentioned in No. 494 of the . SpeRator;”” where a young 
man, who went to be entered at his college, is ſaid to have been 
conducted with great filence and ſeriouſneſs to a long gallery, 
which was darkened at noon-day, and had only a fingle cand 

* burniog in it. After a ſhort ſtay in this melancholy apartment, 
* he was led into a chamber hung with black; where be enter- 
* tained himſelf for ſome time, by the glimmering of a taperz 
* till at length the head of the college came out fo him from an 


* inner room, with half a dozen night-caps upon his head, and 


* religious horror in his countenMce. The g man trembled ; 
* but his fears encreaſed, when inſtead of being aſked what pro- 


" grefs he had made in learning, be was examined how he abound- - 


ed in „Kc. Kc. 


The ſon gallery, m in this note, was taken down ia 
1770, for the improvement of the prefident's lodgings. In the 
Oxford t is 


Almanack for 1930, is an outſide view of it. known 
by the two doors in front, a window with three lights, and as 
brackets underneath. 


* Tillotlon's “ Life,” p. 19, &c. ſecond edit, 
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in his mind, where Julius Czar, ſpeaking 


P. 218, 
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_ Tnouas MayTon, &c., R. Nite fe Befere 
bis works; fol. x . ” ; A 2 ap : 45 
le is repreſented very plump, or rather fu. 
Thomas Manton, rector of Covent-garden, 
vas Ohe of the greateſt divines among the Pref. 
| „ his ta- 
lent as a preacher, his moderation, his activity 
and addreſs in the management of their public 
affairs, in all which he was a leading man, are 
mentioned with reſpect, by ſeveral writers. He 
was one of the commiſſioners at the Savoy con- 
ference, and was very deſirou of a compre- 
henſion. Lord Clarendon intimated to Baxter, 
that he ſhould not have deſpaired of bringing 
that affair to a happy iſſue, if he had been as 
fat as Manton*. Archbiſhop Uſher. uſed to 
call him @ voluminous preacher 7; and he was no 
leſs voluminous as an, author. He compoſed 
190 ſermons on the '11yth Pſalm, which are 
22 4 one 8 folio. fected b alſo 
author of ſeveral; other pieces ſpeci Dr. 
Calamy. Ob. 18th Oct. 1677. ” | 
GULIELMUS. BATESIUS, 8.5. T. p. 
Faithorne delin. et ſc. Before bis ** Harmony of di- 
« vine Attributes; 4 | 
_ GuLieLMvs, BATESius, &c., At. 57, 16823 
R. Whue ſc. 120. x . + ms of 
„He ſeems to have had that well known 


of Shakeſpeare 
ſays, ö 


Let me have men abet me that are fat,” &c. 


+ The following is in a letter of lord Bolingbroke to 


Dr. swift: My next ſhall be as long as one of Dr. Manton's | 


© (ſexmons) who taught my youth to yawn, and prepared me to 
«be A biel —— that 1 might Ne bear him read, nor 


read him mote. Letten of Swift, &c. publiſhed 1566, vol it, 
n dee There 
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There are other prints of him, by White, 
- which more properly belong to the reign, of 

Dr. William Bates, miniſter of. St. Dunſtan's 
in the Weſt, in the former part of this reign “, 

was a man of a good and amiable — | 
much a ſcholar, much a gentleman, and no 
| leſs a Chriſtian. His moderation and ſweetneſs 
of temper, were known to all that converſed 
with him; among whom were eminent and pi- 
ous men of various perſuaſions. Dr. Tillotſon's 
friendſhip for him began early; and as his me- 

rit was invariably the ſame, it continued with- 
out intertuption, to the end of that prelate's 
life. ' His abilities qualified him for the higheſt 
dignities in the church: and it is certain that 
great offers were made him; but he could ne- 
ver be prevailed with to conform. All his works 
except his Select Lives of illuſtrious and pious 
« Perſons F,” to which his own life would be 
a proper ſupplement, were publiſhed in one vo- 
lume folio. He is eſteemed the politeſt writer 
of his age, among the Preſbyterians. Ob. 1699. 


| | 
ANTON. TUCK NEY, D. D. K. hive | | 


/ 


Anthony Tuckney was one of the aſſembly of 
divines, and ſucceſſively maſter of Emmanuel and 
St. John's college in Cambridge; regius pro- 

feſſor of divinity, and vice- chancellor of that 
univerſity. After the Reſtoration, he. was ap- 
pointed one of the commiſſioners at the con- 


Neat 2000 perſons, among whom was Dr. Bates, were ſilenced 
and deprived for noaconformity, after the Reſtoration, 

T Intitled, « Vitz ſelectæ aliquot Virorum,” &c. It is little more 
than a collection publiſhed by him. 


Vol. III. 1 ference 


mn _ * 
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E ference held at the Savoy. He was ſucceeded 
in the maſterſhip of Emmanuel college by Dr. 
William Dillingham *, in 1653; and was, in 
1661, ſucceeded in the maſterſhip of St. John's, 
and the divinity chair, by Dr. Peter Gunning, 
He was a man of great learning, and no leſs 
modeſty ; but is ſaid to have ſhewn more cou- 
rage in maintaining the rights and privileges of 
the univerſity, in the lawleſs time in which he 
lived, than any of the heads of houſes at Cam- 
bridge. He, with great prudence and ability 
preſided over his college, which never flouriſh- 
ed more than under his government. He died 
| in 1669-70, in the 5 iſt year of his age. His 
. „ Sermons,” before which is his portrait, were 
| | Publiſhed after his death, in 4to. 1676. His 
| _. << Preleftiones' Theologicæ“ were alſo publiſh- 
cd in 4to. 1679. | | 

4 _ JOHANNES COLLINGS, S. T. P. 

&c. R. White ſc. 40. | 
* Jorxannes CoLLInGs, &c. 1678, A. 53; 4/0. 

mexx. 

Dr. John Collings, who was one of the com- 
miſſioners at the Savoy conference in this reign, 
was educated at Emmanuel college in Cam- 
bridge; and was forty-four years a miniſter at 
Norwich. He was a man of various learning, 
but particularly excelled as a textuary and cri- 
tic. He was generally eſteemed for his great 
' induſtry, humanity, and exemplary life. He 
was author of many ſermons and books of prac- 
tical divinity and controverſy; one of the moſt 
ſingular of which is his “ Weaver's Pocket- 
* Book, or Weaving ſpiritvalized;“ 8v0. 


An ingenious Latin poet, ſome of whos compoſitions are it 
the firſt volume of the new edition of the «© Muſz Anglicanæ. 


1675. 


- 
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1675*. This book was adapted to the place 
where he lived, which has been long famous 
for the manufacture of ſtuffs. He had a very 
conſiderable hand in the Annotations on the 
Bible, in two volumes folio; which were be- 
gun and carried on by Mr. Matthew Poole, and 
which go under his name. Ob. 1690, #1. 65. 


THOMAS JACOMB, D. D. IU the 
ſame plate with the beads of Fof. Caryl, Edmund Ca- 
lamy, Dr. Tho. Manton, Tho. Caſe, Nu. Jenkin, 
Ric. Baxter, Dr. Wm. Bates, Tho. Watſon, Tho Lye, 
and Matth. Mead. The print is an engraved title, in 
which are theſe words, Ie Farewell Sermons of 
« the late London Miniſters, preached the 19th of 
« Aug. 1662 + ;” 8v0. This was a little before the 
ald of uniformity took place. p | 

Thomas Jacomb received part of his educa- 
tion at Magdalen hall in Oxford, whence he 
removed to Emmanuel, and at length to Trinity 

college in Cambridge. Abour the year 1647, 


he was preferred to the rectory of St. Martin's 


near Ludgate, and alſo made chaplain to the 
counteſs dowager of Exeter 4. After the Re- 
ſtoration, he lived in Exeter-Houſe with that 
lady ; where he frequently preached when other 


Mr. Boyle in his . Occaſional Reflections on ſeveral SubjeRs,” 
publiſhed in 1665, ſeems to have led the way to ſpiritualizing the 
common objects, buſineſs, and occurrences of life. This was much 
— by Mr. Flavel, and has been lately revived by Mr. James 

vey. 


+ The publication of theſe ſermons gave great offence, as there 
were ſeveral paſſages in them which were t ought to be of ſediti- 
ous tendency, NF; Baxter informs us, that the bookſellers pro- 
cured copies of the Farewell Sermons from the ſcribes that took 
them from the mouths of the preachers ; and that ſeveral of them 
were altered and mangled at the diſcretion of the editors, © Life,“ 
part u. p. 303. ä 

t Daughter to John, earl of Bridgewater. Mr. Baxter ſtyles her 
the excellent, ſincere, humble, godly, faithful lady, the countefs 
dowager of Exeter,” Life,“ part iii. p. 95+ 


X 2 miniſters 
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minifters were ſilenced. Mr. Baxter and Dr, 

Calamy ſpeak of him as a man of great gravity, 

ſobriety, and moderation, and a good preacher, 

Dr. Sherlock, who ſeems to have received ſome 

provocation from him, repreſents him as © the 

+« prettieſt, nonſenſical, trifling gooſecap, that 

« ever ſet pen to paper &.“ He died in the 

| houſe of his patroneſs, the 27th of March, 168). 

His library, which conſiſted of books in vari. 

_ * ous languages and faculties, fold after his death 

for 1300]. He publiſhed a conſiderable num- 
ber of ſermons. \ 


EDMUND CALAMY, B. D. R. Whit: 
ſec. I amo. | 
_ EpmrnD CaLamy, with the beads of Joſ. Cary, 
James Janeway, and Ralph Venning ; 89. 


Edmund Calamy was miniſter of Alderman- 
bury, whence he was ejected in 1662. See an 
account of him in the preceding reign. 


STEPHEN CHARNOCK, B. D. 
R. White ſc. Before bis two volumes of ©* Diſcourſes 
* on the Exiſtence, Atiributes, and Providence of 
% God,” Sc. 1684; folio. | 


Stephen Charnock was educated at Emmanuel 
college in Cambridge, where he was ſome time 
under the tuition of Mr. William Sancroft, 
who was, in this reign, advanced to the ſee of 
Canterbury. In 1652, he was, by authority 
of the parliament viſitors, appointed fellow 
New college in Oxford. He was afterwards 
domeſtic chaplain ro Henry Cromwell, when 


he was lord deputy of Ireland. Whilſt he con. 
| tinued 


This inconſiſtency of characters is frequently ſeen in the wiit- 
ings of ſuch as flouriſhed about this period, eſpecially when tbe au- 
thors happened to diſagree in their ſentiments of religion, Vide 
„Athen. Oxon.” ii. col. $01. : 

tinued 


- 
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tinued in that ſtation, he was a conſtant preach- 
er at one of the churches in Dublin, every Sun- 
day in the afternoon. His ſermons, which he 
delivered without notes, were attended by all 
perſons of diſtinction in that city. In the latter 

art of his life, when he exerciſed his miniftry . 
in London, his memory and his eyes failed him; 
which occaſioned his reading his ſermons with a 
glaſs. The two volumes of his Diſcourſes, tho? 
not written with a view to their publication, 
bear a ſufficient teſtimony to the abilities of the 
author; whoſe natural parts were more ſolid 
than ſhining; and were improved by every kind 
of learning requilite to form a divine. Mr. John- 
ſon, who preached the ſermon at his funeral, 
ſays, „he never knew a man, in all his life, 
te who had attained near to that ſkill that Mr. 
6 Charnock had, in the originals of the Old 
« and New Teſtament, except Mr. Thomas 
« Cawton,” Ob. 27 July, 1680, At. 52. 


SAMUEL CRADOCK, B. D. ſome 
time fellow of Emmanuel College in Cambridge; 
R. White ſc. Before bis Knowledge and Practice, 
Ec. folio, | 

Samuel Cradock, rector of North-Cadbury 
in Somerſetſnire, was elder brother to Dr. Za- 
chary Cradock, preacher at- Gray's Inn, and 
provoſt of Eton college. In 1662, he was, for 
nonconformity, ejected from his benefice, worth 

3001. a year. He was afterwards ſupported 

by the generoſity of Mr. Walter Cradock, a 

gentleman of fortune, to whom he was heir at 

law. He, in this reign, kept a private academy, 
for which his learning perfectly qualified him, 
and had a ſhare in the education of ſeveral per- 
ſons of worth and eminence. 1 never ſaw two 
different characters of Mr. Cradock, He was 
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ſo good and inoffenſive a man, that every body 
ſpoke well of him, when it was uſual for men 
of all religions to ſpeak ill of each other. No- 


thing was ever objected to him but his noncon- 


formity; and if that were a crime, it was en- 
tirely the crime of an erroneous conſcience, with- 
out the leaſt perverſity of bis will. His © Apoſ- 
« tolical Hiſtory,” his « Hiſtory of the Old 
* and New Teſtament,” and his © Harmony 
©« of the four Evangeliſts,” are his principal 
works, which have particular merit &. The 
laſt was reviſed by his friend Dr. Tillotſon, who 
preſerved it from the flames in the fire of Lon- 
don, Ob. 7 Oct. 1706, t. 86. | 


DAVID CLARKSON, miniſter of the 


goſpel, (B. D.); M. Beale p. R. White ſc. Before 
his . Sermons,” fol. 1696. : 


David Clarkſon, when he was fellow of Clare 
hall in Cambridge, had the honour of inſtruct- 
ing archbiſhop Tillotſon, not only one of the 
greateſt, but alſo one of the beſt men this king- 
dom ever produced, It is well known that this 
prelate ever maintained a reſpect for him, not 
merely becauſe he was his tutor, but becauſe he 
was a man of uncommon learning and abilities, 
and of ſingular modeſty and humility. His 
ſermons are eſteemed judicious : they are writ- 
ten in an unaffected ſtyle and good method. 
The moſt noted of his works is that entitled, 
* No Evidence of Dioceſan Epiſcopacy in the 
primitive Times;” 1681; 4to, in anſwer to 
Dr. Stillingfleet. This book ſhews him to have 


been a man of great reading in church-hiſtory. 


* Dr. Dodderidge recommends the firſt and the laſt of theſe 
books to young ſtudents, See his „ Family Expoſitor," vol. iii. 


p. 378, ＋ M A To 
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MATTHAUS POLE, (vel Poor), &c. 
(M. A.); R. White ſc. b. ſh. a 

This learned critic and caſuiſt finiſned, in ten 
years, a work that ſeemed ſufficient to employ 
a much longer life than his own. 1r is entitled, 
« Synopſis Criticorum aliorumque S. Scripturz 
« Interpretum,” and is printed in five large vo- 
lumes in folio. It contains not only an abridg- 
mant of the nine volumes of the Critici Sa- 
« cri,” and various other expoſitors *, but alſo 
extracts and abridgments of a great number of 
ſmall treatiſes and pamphlets, which though of 
conſiderable merit, would have been otherwiſe 
negle&ed'or loſt. The plan of it was judicious , 
and the execution more free from errors than 
ſeems conſiſtent with ſo great a work, finiſhed 
in ſo ſhort a time, by one man}. Mr. Poole 
made a great progreſs in the Engliſh Annota- 
tions on the Bible, completed after his deceaſe 
by ſeveral divines, and publiſhed in two volumes 
folio. He was author of ſome other pieces of 
leſs note. His name was among-thoſe who were 


to be murdered by the Papilts, according to 


the depoſition of Titus Oates. In 1679, he 
retired to Amſterdam, where he died the ſame 
year, not without ſuſpicion of being poiſoned. 


JOHANNES HOWE, V. D. M. (M. A.); 
White ſc. 8 vo. 


» See Trapp's Preface to his“ Explanatory Notes on the Four 


« Goſpels,” p. 5. 

+ This ſtupendous work was undertaken by the advice of the 
very learned biſhop Lloyd, as appears by a letter of ed pou 
addreſſed to the famous Mr. Dodwell, and communicated to me 
by his ſon, Dr. Dodwell, archdeacon of Berks. 

t This book is of late much ſunk in its price, though intrinſi- 
cally as good as ever. The truth is, Latin commentaries on the 
Scriptures are little regarded ; but we have Engliſh ones as often 
as we have new almanacks. I have mylelf known about twenty 


Publiſhed within theſe lait twenty years, 
X 4 Jonax- 
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Jonannes Howe, M. A. J. Pine ſc. copied from 


White. g 


John Howe, who had been chaplain to Crom- 
well, was one of the moſt learned and polite 
writers among the diſſenters. His reading in 
divinity was very extenſive: he was a good 
Orientaliſt, and underſtood ſeveral of the mo- 
dern languages. His ſermons, and other prac- 
tical pieces, which are numerous, were, for the 
molt part, publiſhed in this reign, His © Blef. 
« ſednels of the Righteous” was the moſt ge- 
nerally eſteemed of his performances. He was 
an admired preacher, but was ſometimes too 
profound for ordinary capacities, There is an 
uncommon depth of thought in ſeveral of his 
works. It is obſervable, that his friend Dr. 
Tillotſon aſſerted, in a ſermon preached at court 
the 2d of April, 1680, that“ no man, without 
« an extraordinary commiſſion from heaven, 
« teſtifhed by working miracles as the apoſtles 
did, ought to affront the eſtabliſhed religion of 
60 a nation, though it be falſe, and openly to draw 
c men off from the profeſſion of it, in contempt 
e of the magiſtrate and the law,” &c. Mr. 
Howe did not only write him a long letter up- 
on this erroneous doctrine, but expoſtulated 
with him upon it in a friendly manner: upon 
which Dr. Tillotſon burſt into tears, and frank- 
ly acknowledged that jt was not to be juſtified, 
Ob. 2 April, 170g. 


JOSEPHUS CARYL; White ſe. b. %. 
Before his Commentary, &c. 
Josy Carvyi, &c. (M. A.); R. White ſe. 


8 vo. 


Joſeph Caryl, a moderate Independent, was 
ſome time a commoner at Exeter college in 
Oxford, 
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Oxford. He was one of the aſſembly of di- 
vines, and a frequent preacher before the long 


parliament in the reign of Charles I. He was 


| ſeveral times appointed to attend upon that un- 
happy prince, particularly when he was a pri- 
ſoner at Holdenby, and a little before his 
death; but the king waved all offers of his 
ſervice. In 1650, he and Dr. Owen were, by 
order of parliament, ſent to attend on Crom- 
well in Scotland, and to officiate as miniſters. 

He was a man of parts and learning, and of in- 
defatigable induſtry. He was author of a con- 
ſiderable number of ſermons; but his great 
work is an endleſs © Commentary on Job,” in 
two volumes folio, which cenſiſt of upwards of 
ſix hundred ſheets *. It is alſo printed in twelve 
volumes 4to. Ob. Feb. 1672-3 +. 


THOMAS DOOLITTLE, (M. A.), 
t. 51. Before his * Treatiſe on the Lord's Sup- 
per,” 1680; 12m. 


John Dunton who printed the book, informs 
us that Robert White, who was ſucceſsful in 
likeneſſes, got much reputation by this head. 
“ Dunton's Life,” p. 346. 


* It is indiſcreet in an author to be voluminous, as the gene- 
rality even of ſcholars are too lazy even to read books of an enor- 
mous length, Indeed the age of Charles II. or rather the ſeven- 
teenth century, was the age of dull rhapſodies and folios. I ſpeak 
not this in diſparagement of Mr, Caryl's performance: but a com- 
mentary on the * Iliad,” in twenty-four volumes in folio, which 
bears much the ſame proportion to this on the Hebrew poet, muſt 
needs be heavy and rhapſodical, though written by Longinus him- 
ſelf. One jult remark has been made on its utility, that it is a very 
ſufficient exerciſe for the virtue of patience, which it was chiefly 
intended to inculcate and improve. 

t A great-grandſon of this Mr. Caryl was lately a mercer in 
the Strand, but is now retired from buſineſs, and has an eſtate in 
Hertfordſhire. Dr. Lyndford Caryl, maſter of Jeſus college, Cam- 
bridge, and prebendary of Canterbury, Lincoln, and Southwell, 
14 his great nephew. . 
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TroMas DooliTTLE; Croſs ſc. 4 Engliſh verſes, 
Tromas DooitTTLE, bolding @ book; 12mo. 
Thomas Doolittle, a native of Kidderminſter 
in Worceſterſhire, was miniſter of St Alphage, 
in London, before the ejectment. Mr. Baxter, 
who thought him a promiſing youth, ſent him 
to Pembroke hall in Cambridge: where he 
made ſuch a proficiency in learning, as fully an- 
ſwered his expectation. He kept a private aca- 
demy in Monkwell-ſtreet, Cripplegate, where 
he continued to preach, and trained up ſeveral 
miniſters of conſiderable note. He had the 
character of a ſerious and affectionate preacher, 
and was very aſſiduous in catechiſing. He pub- 
liſhed books of practical divinity to almoſt the 
time of his death, which was on the 27th of 
May, 170% *. In the “ Hiſtory of Europe,” 
for that year, he is ſaid to have built the firſt 
meeting-houſe in London, and to have been the 
« laſt that ſurvived of the miniſters ejected by 
« the act of uniformity.” His © Treatiſe on the 
< Sacrament,” has, perhaps, been oftener print- 
| ed than any other book on that ſubject; and his 
Call to delaying Sinners,” has gone through 
many editions. He was father of Samuel Doo- 
little, ſome time a miniſter at Reading in Berk- 
ſhire. - * 


THOMAS GO U GE, (M. A.); Rily v. 
R. White ſc. Before bis Funeral Sermon, 1682; 
12 m0. 
Tuomas Gover; Van Hove ſe, _ 
Thomas Gouge, miniſter of St. Sepulchre's 
in London, from the year 1638, to 1662, was 
ſon of Dr. William Gouge of Black Friars. He 


eine vel, W. 5. 26. 
y, vol. iii. p. 7 was, 
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was, throughout his life, a perſon of exemplary 

iety 3 and was, eſpecially in the latter part of 
1t, ſuch an example of charity, as none but men 
of fortune, and of enlarged and benevolent 
minds like his own, could imitate. H cauſed 
many thouſand copies of the © Bible,” Church 
« Catechiſm,” Practice of Piety,” and © Whole 
« Duty of Man,” to be printed in the Welch 
language, and diſperſed over Wales ; where he 
ſer up three or four hundred ſchools * He 
conſtantly travelled over that country once or 
twice a year; where he inſpected every thing 
relating to the ſchools himſelf, and inſtructed 
the people both in public and private. He was 
author of ſeveral practical books, which he uſu- 
ally diſtributed gratis wherever he went. He 
was a ſtranger to the narrow bigotry of ſects, 
and loved good men of every denomination. He 
was conſtantly chearful, and ſcarce ever knew 
what ſickneſs was. He died in his ſleep, with 
a ſingle groan , in the year 1681, and the 79 
of his age. His funeral ſermon was preached 
by Dr. Tillotſon, who ſpeaks thus of him: 
« There has not, ſince the primitive times of 
« Chriſtianity, been many among the ſons of 
* men, to whom the glorious character of the 
“Son of God might be better applied, that He 
« went about doing good.” He is ſaid to have 
conformed to the church ſome time before his 
death . | | | 


PHILIP HENRY, M. A. father of Mr. 
Matthew Henry. His portrait belongs to the reign 
of WILLIAM III. 


He was aſſiſted by his friends in theſe charitable works. 
t Every one of his friends was ready to cry out on this 
Sic mihi contingat vivere, ſicque mort } 


{ © Magna Britannia,” ili. p. 180. 
l ARTHUR 
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ARTHUR JACKSON, miniſter of $: 
Faith's in London, whence he was ejected, in 1662. 
See the INTERREGNUM, 


WILLIAM JENKIN, (M. A.); a ſnal 
head, in a plate with ſeveral others. See Jacony, 


William Jenkin, who was by his mother, 
deſcended from John Rogers, the proto-martyr 
in the reign of Mary, received his education at 
St. John's college in Cambridge. About the 
year 1641, he was. cholen miniſter of Chriſt. 
church, in London, and ſoon after lecturer at 
St. Anne's Black Friars. When the Indepen- 
dent faction prevailed, he was ſuſpended from 
his miniſtry and deprived of his benefice for 
refuſing to obſerve the public thankſgivings en- 
Joined by the parliament. He afterwards em- 
barked in a deſign for reſtoring the king, for 
which his friend Mr. Love was beheaded : but 
on preſenting a petition to the parliament they 
voted him a pardon. Upon the death of Dr, 
Gouge, he was choſen miniſter of Black Friars, 
which he afterwards quitted for the benefice 
from which he had been ejected. He, for ſe- 
veral years, preached upon the names given to 
Chriſt in ſcripture, and a courſe of ſermons up- 
on the Epiſtle of, Jude, which he publiſhed. 
Mr. Baxter ſtyles him a ſententious and elegant 
preacher. He continued to preach in private 
after the act of uniformity took place: and 
even in, and after the year 1682, when the non- 
- conformiſts were more obnoxious to the laws 
than ever, he went from place to place, and 
preached where he thought he could do it with 
moſt ſecrecy . He was at length ſurpriſed by 

a party 


As the laws, in this reign, were very ſevere againſt all religious 
aſlemblies which were not of the eſtabliſhed church, the .” _ 
: orm 
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a party of ſoldiers, end ſent to Newgate ; where 

- he died the 19th of Jan. 1654-5. © He was 
« buried by his friends with great honour; 
« many eminent perſons, and ſome ſcores of 
« mourning coaches attending his funeral &.“ 


THOMAS CASE, (M. A.); a /mall bead, 
with ſeveral others,” See Jacoms. | 


Thomas Caſe, who was educated at Chriſt- 
church in Oxford, was one of the aſſembly of 
divines in the late reign, and a frequent preach. 
er before the parliament. He diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by his zeal for the covenant +, to which 
he, with his uſual conſtancy, adhered. He was 


formiſts ſometimes met in very obſcure places in the country: 
There is a tradition, that a congregation of Proteſtant Diſſenters 
were aſſembled in a barn, which _ 1 harboured beggars and 
other vagrants: and that the preacher, for want of a ladder or a 
tub, was ſuſpended in a ſack affixed to a beam. He preached 
that day upon the laſt judgment, and towards the cloſe of his ſer- 
mon entered upon a deſcription of the terrors of that tribunal. 
He had no ſooner mentioned the © ſounding of the trumpet,” 
than a trolling mimic-trumpeter who lay concealed in the ſtraw, 
began to exert himſelf. The congregation, ſtruck with the ut- 
moſt” conſternation, fled in an inftant from the place; and left 
the affrighted preacher to ſhift for himſelf. The effects of his 
inghy are ſaid to have appeared at the bottom of the ſack ; and 
to have occaſioned that opprobrious appellation by which the 
Nonconformiſts were vulgarly diſtinguiſhed. This idle ſtory, 
which has communicated by a Diſſenting miniſter, was pro 
gited throughout the kingdom, in thageign of Charles II. 

* Calamy, i | 

+ I cannot help obſerving, that there is ſomething ſo ſanguin- 
ary in one, at leaſt, of his ſermons, that, like that of Jofias How ||, 

Trinity college, Oxford, it ſhould have been printed in red 
letters. In the ſermon preached before the court martial, 1644, 
he ſays, © Noble firs, imitate God, and be merciful to none that 
* have ſinned of malicious wickedneſs; meaning the ropaliſts, 
who were frequently ſtyled malignants. | | 
He was”a native of Grendon Underwood, Bucks. The ſermon, of 
which only thirty copies were taken, was thus printed by command of 
Charles. I, The author is ſaid to have made a whimfical vow, that if be 
ever printed any thing, it ſhould be in red letters. See Wood's © Faſti, 
. 56, and Hearne's * Gloſſary to Robert of Gloceſter,” p. 669. How 
bed in 1701, and aged go. His Sermon is mentioned here as a very fingular 
euciofity, Wood had never ſeen it; but Hearne had a copy. 


ſome 
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ſome time miniſter of St. Mary Magdalen's in 
Milk-ſtreet; but was ejected thence for refuſ. 
ing the engagement; and became afterwards 
rector of St. Giles's in the Fields. He was im- 
priſoned for ſix months in the Tower, together 
with Mr. Jenkin, Dr. Drake, and Mr. Watſon, 
for conſpiring againſt the Independent govern- 
ment: this was commonly called Love's plot. 
They appear to have been equally engaged in 
a deſign to reſtore the king; but all, except 
Love, were pardoned upon their ſubmiſſion, 
He firſt began the morning exerciſe, or lecture, 

which was long continued at Cripplegate, and 
other parts of the city, He died the goth of 
May, 1682, in the 84th year of his age, after 
having ſurvived every one of the Diſſenters that 
ſat in the aſſembly of divines. His works are 
chiefly ſermons. Mr. Baxter ſtyles him © an 
« old, faithful ſervant of God.” 


' SIMEON ASHE; &@ ſmall head, with « 
ſcull. It is in the ſame plate with that of. Jaconb, 


Se. 


Simeon Aſhe, who was educated at Emma- 
nuel college, in Cambridge, under Dr. Stooker, 
was intimate with Hilderſham, Dod, Ball, Lang- 
ley, and other nonconformiſts eminent in their 
day. He exerciſed his miniſtry in London for 
about three and twenty In the time of 
.the civil war, he was chaplain to the earl of 
Warwick. As he was a man of fortune and 
character, his influence was great among the 
Preſbyterians. He had no inconſiderable hand 
in the reſtoration of Charles the Second. Dr. 
Calamy ſpeaks of him as a man of ſanctity, be- 
nevolence, and hoſpitality. ** He was,” ſays 
that author, * a Chriſtian ——.— ſimpli- 


« city, and a nonconformiſt of the old ſtamp.” 
How 
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How far the narrow bigotry of a ſe, and acri- 
mony of railing, may accord with “ primitive 
« ſimplicity,” I leave the reader to judge. I 
am very certain that he proves himſelf to be 4 
ponconformiſt of the ald ſtamp by bitter invectives 
againſt the conforming clergy, whom he calls 
« blind ſeers, idle drones, miſguiding guides, 
« and ſcandalous miniſters, who placked down 
« more with their foul hands than they built up 
« with- their fair tongues “.“ Ob. 1662. He 
bliſhed Ball's works, and ſeveral ſermons of 
is own compoſition. The reader is referred to 
Walker and Calamy for the particulars of his 
character. | 


THOMAS LYE, (M. A.); « ſmall bead, 
with ſeveral others. See JacoMs. Mr. Wood ſays 
that this head is very like him. | 

Thomas Lye, who was ſome time a ſervitor 
at Wadham college in Oxford, was in the 
time of the Interregnum, made miniſter of 
Chard in Somerſetſhire; whence he was ejected 
for refuſing to ſwear contrary to the Covenant. 
In 1658, he became paſtor of Allhallows Church 
in Lombard-ftreet London; and was the next 
year, made one of the approvers of miniſters, 
as he had been before in Somerſetſhire. He was 
famous for catechiſing children, and writing 
books for their inſtruction. His manner of 
inſtructing was fo engaging, that the children 
came with eagerneſs to be catechiſed by him. 
His “ Explanation of the ſhorter Catechiſm,” 
and his * Child's Delight,“ have been often 
printed. Mr. Wood, in his account of his ſer- 
mons, ſays he has one in * The Morning Ex- 
w erciſe at St. Giles's in the Fields, near Lon- 


Sermon Before the Commons, 1642. 


« don, 
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« don, in May, 1659.” Lond. 1676, 400 
« In which “Morning Exerciſe” one John 7. 
7m hath alſo a ſermon.” Ob. 7 Ju, 
I 84. - II 8 — 5 


THOMAS WATSON, &c. (M. A); 
F. Sturt fe. 9 | ; x 
Thomas Watſon, who was educatedat Emma- 
nuel college in Cambridge, was miniſter of $t, 
Stephen's Walbrook in London, where he vn 
much admired-as a preacher; and his powers 
in praying extempore, are ſaid to have been 
very extraordinary. Dr. Calamy tell us, that 
biſhop Richardſon, before the Bartholomew at 
took place, went to hear him on a lecture diy, 
and was much taken with his ſermon, but more 
with his prayer after; that he followed hin 
home to thank him, and beg a copy of the 


prayer; and that the prelate was ſurpriſed, 


when he told him it was not premeditated. 
His « Art. of Divine Contentment,” has been 
oftener printed than any of his , works. After 
his death, was publiſhed his Body of Divinity, 
or Courſe of Sermons,” 1692, fol. to which 
bis portrait is prefixed “. 


SAMUEL CLAKE, (Senr.); T. Croſs /« 

SAMUEL CLARKE ; R. Gaywood f. 4to. 

SAMUEL CLARKE; R. White ſc. b. ſb. 

Samver CrarkE; Et. 75, Of. 10, 1674; 
Binneman ſc. Before bis * Looking glaſs for Perſe 
c cutors.” E 


SAMUEL CLARKE, &c. V. Tring bam /c. b. ſh. 


* Dr. Doddridge, in his © Life of Col. Gardiner,” p. 31, edit. 
1747, mentions a book, written by Watſon, with this or the — 


title:“ The Chriſtian Soldier, or Heaven taken by Storm,” hic 


was the book in which the colonel had been reading jult before 
his marveilous converſion. 


Samuel 
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Samuel Clarke, a preacher and writef of c6n- 
ſiderable note, was, during the Interregnum, 
and at the time of the ejection, miniſter of St. 
Bennet Fink, in London. In November, 1660, 
he, in the name of the Preſbyterian miniſters, 
preſented an addreſs of thanks to the king, for 
his declaration for liberty of conſcience. He 
was one of the commiſſioners at the Savoy, and 
behaved on that occaſion with great decency 
and moderation. He ſometimes attended the 
« church as a hearer and a communicant “.“ 
He was much eſteemed by all that knew him, 
for his great probity and induſtry, He died the 
25th of Dec. 1682. His works were much in 
vogue _ ordinary readers. The author, 
and his bookſeller, ſeem to have been thorough- 
ly informed of this ſecret, ** That a /akmg title- 
gage becomes much more taking, with an 
« engraved frontiſpiece before it; and that lit- 
© tle pidures, in the body of the book, are great 
« embelliſhments to ſtyle and matter.“ Mr. 
Clarke was more a compiler than an author. 
His name was anagramatized to Su (c) kall Cream, 
alluding to his taking the beſt parts of thoſe 
books from which he made his collections. 
The moſt valuable of his numerous works-are 
his Lives of the Puritan Divines, and other 
«* Perſons of Note;” in which are ſome things 
not to be found in other memoirs. , Twenty- 
two of theſe lives are printed with his Mar- 
tyrology.“ The reſt are in his © Lives of ſun- 
dry eminent Perſons in this latter Age,” 1683, 
folio T; and in his © Marrow of Eccleſiaſtical 
«* Hiſtory,” folio and 4to. | 


» Calamy, A 2 } 1 
t. In the preface to this book, in which are ſeveral portrai 
u the Life of the author, written by bimſelf. It — hie 
28 that he was the moſt painful and voluminous compiler 
age, a 
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8 AM U EL CL AR KE, M. A. natus Noy, 


12, 1626; R. White ad vivum ſc. h. . 


This perſon was the ſon of the former, and 
much ſuperior to him in parts and learning, 


He was fellow of Pembroke hall in Cambridge, 


but was ejected from his fellowſhip, for refuſing 
to take the engagement. He was alſo ejected 
afterwards, from his rectory of Grendon in 
Buckinghamſhire. He applied himſelf early to 
the ſtudy of the ſcriptures; and the books 
which he publiſhed, as helps to others in the 


- ſame courſe of ſtudy, are ſo many proofs of his 


induſtry and abilities. His “ Annotations on 
4 the Bible,” printed together with the ſacred 
text, was the great work of his life. It is com- 


' mended in very high terms by Dr. Owen and 
Mr. Baxter, as a laborious and judicious per- 
formance; and in ſtil] higher, by Dr. Calany, 


who ſays, that it © bears the lively fignatures 
« of his exact learning, ſingular piety, and in- 


s defatigable induſtry; and has been valued 
* by good Judges, of different ſentiments and 
© « perſuaſions, conſidering the brevity of the 
« parts, and intireneſs of the whole, as the belt 

«4 ſingle book upon the Bible in the world.” 


It has been an excellent fund for ſome modern 
commentators, who have republiſhed a great part 
of it, with very little alteration. Nothing is 


more common at preſent, than to buy old books 
of divinity, at three pence à pound, and retail 


them to the public at three halfpence a ſheet, 


Ob. Feb. 24, 1700-1, 235 le has been 
a 


confounded with Samuel Clarke, a celebrated 
Orientaliſt, of whom there is an account, in 


4 Athen. Oxon,” II. col. 456. 
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THOMAS WADSWORTH, M. A. 
N. White ſc. Before his * Remains,” 1680 ; ſmall 
$00, | - 
Thomas Wadſworth received his education 
at Chriſt's college in Cambridge, where he was 
under the care of Mr. Owtram, a tutor of emi- 
nence. He was, at the Reſtoration, miniſter of 
Newington Butts, where he not only ſpent his 
ice, but a great part of his fortune, in works 
* and charity. He diſtributed Bibles 
among the poor, and conſtantly viſited his pa- 


riſhioners, and inſtructed them from houſe to 


houſe. He was, at the time of the ejection, 
miniſter of St. Laurence Poultney in London, 
and afterwards preached privately at Newing- 
ton, Theobalds, and Southwark. He received 
nothing for his labours, but was content 10 ſpend 
ond be ſpent in his great maſter's ſervice. His 
Diary,“ printed at the end of his © Life,” 
contains the ſtrongeſt proofs of his being an 
excellent Chriſtian: and it is no leſs evident, 
from his practical works, that he ſtrove to make 
others as good Chriſtians as himſelf. He died 
of the ſtone, the agth of Oct. 1676. His com- 

ure under the tortures of his diſtemper was 
uch, as ſhewed his patience to be, at leaſt, equal 
to the reſt of his virtues, | 


HENRICUS NEWCOME, M. A. 
Mancunienfis ; R. White ſc. 410. 


Heory Newcome, of St. John's college in 
Cambridge, was ſome time rector of Gauſworth, 
in. Cheſhire, whence, in 1656, he removed to 
Mancheſter, He was a man of parts and learn- 
ing, of great humanity and modeſty, and ad- 
mired as a preacher by all that ever heard him. 
When he was no longer permitted to _ 
| 2 
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he applied himſelf diligently to writing, and 
publiſhed diſcourſes on ſeveral religious ſub. 
jects. He was alſo author of © A faithful Nar. 
rative of the Life and Dcath of that holy and 
' © ]aborious Preacher, Mr. John Machin, late 
« of Aſtbuty in Cheſhire;” 1671; 8vo. In 
the latter part of his life, he preached at a cha. 
pel on the ſouth fide of the town of Mancheſter, 
which was built on purpoſe for him. 06, Sept, 
1695, Et. 68. „ 


JAMES JANEW AY, (M. A.) four verſe, 
% Time made no furrows,” Sc. 12 mo. | 
James JAaNEwaY ; Van Hove ſc. 12mo. © 
Jamss JAN EWA, together with the beads of 
Eqdm. Calamy, Ralph Venning, and Joſ. Caryl. Be. 
fore Saints Memorials, Fc. being à Collection if 
„divers Sentences, 1674; 8 vo. — All theſe perſons 
had a hand in this book. 
James Janeway was the ſon of a clergyman in 
Hertfordſhire, 'and the third of five brothers, 
who were all bred to the miniſtry. In 1655, 
he became a ſtudent of Chriſt-church in Ox- 
ford, and ſoon after the Reſtoration, miniſter of 
| Rotherhithe in Surrey. He was a young man of 
great induſtry and ſtrictneſs of life, and his 
' preaching is ſaid to have been attended with 
ſignal effects upon many, eſpecially in the time 
of the plague, when he entered into the deſert- 
ed pulpits, and preached to great numbers: he 
alſo made it his buſineſs to viſit the fick. Mr, 
Wood, who ſays he was admired for a for- 
„ard and precious young man, eſpecially by 
e thoſe of the female ſex,” has omitted this ein 
cumſtance of his life. His labours, which were too 
many for his delicate conſtitution, are ſaid to 
have haſtened his death, which happened on 
the 16th of March, 1673-4. A conſiderable 
| * ä number 
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number of his ſermons are in print. He alſo 
| publiſhed the Life of his elder brother, John, a 
young man of extraordinary piety: © A Token 
« for Children,” often printed. His © Le- 
„ gacy to his Friends,” before which is his 
portrait, contains twenty-ſeven famous in- 
ſtances of God's providence, in and about 
ſea-dangers and deliverances, &c. 1674; 8vo. 
See more of him in his. funeral ſermon by 
| Ryther, before which is his print. | 


RALPH VENNING, «ith ſeveral other 
beads, See the above article. 4 
RALPH VENNI NG, &c. (M. A,) who died the 
10 of March, 1673-4, in the year of bis age, 53: 
Hellar f. 1 2mo. | 
Ralph Venning, who had been educated at 
Emmanuel college in Cambridge, was, before 
the ejection, lecturer of the church of St. Olave 
in Southwark, where he was in high repute for 
his preaching. He was, in his charity-ſermons, 
a powerful advocate for the poor, among whom 
he diſtributed annually ſome hundreds of pounds. 
His oratory on this topic is ſaid to have been 
almoſt irreſiſtible; as ſome have gone to church 
with a reſolution not to give, and have been in- 
ſenGbly and involuntarily melted into compaſ- 
ſion, and beſtowed their alms with uncommon 
liberality. As he was a man of no faction him- 
ſelf, men of different factions and religions 
were generally diſpoſed to do juſtice to his cha- 
racter. He was author of the nine practical 
treatiſes, which are all ſpecified by Dr. Cala- 
my, | 


HENRY STUBBES, (or STUBBE) (M. A.) 
05. July 7, 1678; At. 73; 120. 


13 a Henry 
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Henry Stubbes, who, according to Mr. Wood, 
was educated at Magdalen hall “, or, accord- 
ing to Dr. Calamy, at Wadham college, in Ox- 


ford, was, for many years, a miniſter of very 


conſiderable note. He exerciſed his miniſtry 
at Wells in Somerſetſhire ; afterwards at Durl. 
ley and Horſley in Gloceſterſhire: but, in the 
latter part of his life, he reſided altogether in 


London. Here he preached almoſt every day, 


and ſome days twice. He was ont of the moſt 


moderate and generally reſpected of the non- 


conformiſts : as he loved, ſo he ſeemed to be 
beloved of all good men. Dr. Calamy ſays 
* he lived like an incarnate angel;” and Mr, 
Baxter his intimate friend, has, in the“ Nar- 
&« rative of his own Life,” and the ſermon which 
he preached at his funeral, repreſented him as 
a man of great ſanctity of life, and a bleſſing to 
thoſe parts of the kingdom in which he lived, 
&« 1 ſcarce remember, ſays he, the man that I 
« ever knew, that ſerved God with more abſo- 
« lute reſignation and devotedneſs, in /mplicity 
% and godly fincerity ; living like the primitive 
« Chriſtians, without any pride or worldly mo- 
« tive; or in Whoſe caſe had rather die,”— 
Dr. Calamy and Mr. Wood have given us a liſt 
of his practical works; but they have both. 
omitted the following:“ Two Epiſtles to the 
te profeſſing Parents of baprized Children,” 
written à little before his death, in 1678. 


CHRISTOPHER NESSE, (M. A.) 


miniſter of the goſpel in Fleet-Street, London; 
Et. 56, 1678; 8vo. | p 


Chriſtopher Neſſe, who was ſome time of St. 


John's college in Cambridge, was à miniſter 


Athen. Oxon.” ii. Col, 663. 


in 
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ja ſeveral noted towns in Yorkſhire : particu- 
larly at Leedes, where, at the time of the ejec- 
tion, he was lecturer to Dr. Lake, afterwards 
biſhop of . Chicheſter. There had been, for 
ſome time, a bickering betwixt the doctor and 
the lecturer, who preached with warmth againſt 
each other's doctrine. After the paſſing of the 
Five Mile Act, he preached in ſeveral of the 
villages about Leedes. In 1675, he was in great 
danger of being ſent to ptiſon; which occa- 
ſioned his flying to London, where he became 
miniſter to a private. congregation, and ſpent a 
great part of his time in writing. The chief 
of his works, which are numerous, are his 
« Hiſtory and Myſtery of the Old and New 
« Teſtament,” &c. * in four volumes folio; 
and his Church Hiſtory from Adam,” 1681. 
John Dunton the bookſeller tells us, that he 
wrote for him The Life of Pope Innocent XI.” 
of which the whole impreſſion ſold off in a fort- 
night T. His ſtyle is but very indifferent. Ob. 
26 Dec. 1705, At. 84. 


J. FORBES, (M. A.) four Engliſh verſes; 
He that views Forbes's face,” Sc. 12mo. f. 


James Forbes, deſcended from an honour- 
able family in Scotland, was educated at Aber- 
deen, Where he took the degree of maſter of 
arts, and was afterwards. admitted to the ſame 
degree at Oxfordh. In 1654, he began to ex- 
erciſe his miniſtry at Gloceſter; where he preach- 


»The reader will find ſome things well worth his notice in 
theſe volumes. os 
1 Dunton's Life,” 
I There is a print from the ſame plate, with the name of Mur- 
rd on it, concerning whom, aftex particular ſearch, I cannot 
find the leaſt mention. The verſes under the head denote him a 


poet. 
4 Calamy, 


is | ed 
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ed in the cathedral for ſix years, and exerted 
himſelf ſo much, that his life was apparently in 
danger. He was ſtrongly perſuaded by dean 
Frampton, afterwards - biſhop of Gloceſter, to 
conform to the church; but perſiſted in his 
nonconformity. He was very aſſiduous in 
preaching privately when he could no longer 
| preach in public; which occaſioned his being 
' ſeveral times impriſoned, and once for a whole 
year. He was, as to his tenets, a ſtrict Cal- 
viniſt, and an Independent. He was liberal and 
charitable to'a degree beyond his circumſtances, 
and was greatly reſpected for his learning and 
piety. died the 3 iſt of May, 1712, in the 
82d year of his age, and lies buried at Gloceſter, 
where he conſtantly reſided in the latter part of 
his life. He was off and on,” as Dr. Calamy 
tells us, “ fifty-eight years miniſter in that city.” 
The moſt conſiderable of his works is his 
« Chriſtian directed in the Way to Heaven.“ 


NATHANAEL VINCENT, (M.A) 


kec. R. White ſc. Before his True Touchſtone of 


Grace and Nature,” 1681; ſmall 8v0, 


Nathanael Vincent, who received his educa- 
tion at Chriſt-church in Oxford, became a mem- 
ber of that univerſity at eleven years of age; 
and, when he was about eighteen, took the de- 
gree of maſter of arts. We are informed by 


Mr. Wood, that before he took that degree 


he was an extravagant and diſſolute young man; 
but that afterwards he was viſibly reformed. 
He ſoon became a very noted preacher and 
writer; and as he was one of the moſt aſſiduous, 
ſo he was alſo one of the moſt unfortunate of 
his nonconforming” brethren, He was ſeveral 
times impriſoned, and heavily fined for holding 


conventicles; and wag once ſentenced to * 
* nree 
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three years impriſonment, and then baniſhment, 
in purſuance of an act made in the 25th of Eli- 
zabeth. But his counſel finding a flaw in the 
indictment, the ſentence was never carried into 
execution. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf by preach- 
ing amidſt the ruins after the fire of London, 
where multitudes aſſembled to hear him, many 
of whoſe conſciences were awakened by that 
dreadful calamity *. He died in 1697. He 
was author of many ſermons, and other prac- 
tical pieces of divinity. 


GEORGE GRIFFITH, M. A. R. 
White ſc. 4to. 
The print, which is anonymous, is known by 
this inſcription: 
« Moſt gladly would I learn, and gladly 
66 teach.” ; | 


Mr. George Griffith, who was educated at 
Emmanuel college, in Cambridge +, was, before 
the ejection, a preacher at the Charter-houſe, 
and a weekly lecturer at St. Bartholomew's be- 
hind the Exchange. In 1654, he was added to 
the number of thoſe divines who were appoint- 
ed commiſſioners for the approbation or rejec- 


Thomas Vincent, bis brother, a man of a ſimilar character, 
exerted himſelf on the ſame occaſion ; as he did alſo in the time 
of the peſtilence, when he conſtantly preached and viſited the 
ſick, but eſcaped the diſtemper himſelf. He was author of 
„God's terrible Voice to the City by Plague and Fire;” and 
publiſhed another book of the like kind, occaſioned by an erup- 
tion of mount Etna, intitled “ Fire and Brimſtone: I. From 
Heaven, in the burning of Sodom and Gomorrah formerly; 
Il, From Earth, in the burning of Mount tna lately; III: 
From Hell, in the burning of the wicked eternally;“ 1670; 8. 
I have mentioned this book, as it is not ſpecified in the liſt of his 
works by Dr. Calamy. | | 

t This appears from Kennet's ** Regiſter and Chronicle,” p. 
933, 934 The perſon of both his names mentioned by Dr. Ca- 
amy, as taking his maſter's degree in 1726, was afterwards bi- 
fuop of St. Aſaph, | ; 
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tion of miniſters, and who were diftinguiſhed 
dy the name of FTriers *, Dr. Calamy informs 
us, that he was much followed in the former 
part of his life, for his © great invention and 
« devotion in prayer ;” but that when he was 
advanced in years, his congregation declined. 
The ſame author, who makes no mention of 
any thing written by him, gives us alſo to un- 
derſtand, that he was a man of an agreeable 
Converſation and polite behaviour. 


GEORGE TROSS, M. A. His portrait 
belongs to the reign of William III. 


JOHN RAY, M. A. an eminent divine and 
naturaliſt, has been always reckoned among the 
nonconformiſts, though he died in the communi- 
on of the church of England, His portrait alſo 
belongs to the reign of William. | 


The Revl, Mr, BAXTER from an origind! 
in the poſſeſſion of the Rev. Mr. Benjamin Fawcet, at 
Kidderminſter ; Spilſbury f. b. ſb. mexz. 

_ - Ricnarpd BaxTER; a book on à table before bin; 
eight Exliſb verſes; 440. 

Ricuazpus BaxTERUs, Av. 1670, Aft. 55; 
R. White fe. | | 

RicyarDus BAxTERVs, &c. eight Ense liſb verſcs. 
Before bis Poor Man's Family Book,” 1674; 
8vo. - | « 

RicuarDus BAxTERVS, &c. eight Enghſp verſes; 

R. White ſc. Before bis © Catholic Theology,” 1675 
_ folio, | | 
4 Ricnarpus BaxTzrus, At. 62; R. White c. 


r | 


© Theſe Triers for the moſt part brought the teſt to a ſhort 
iſſue, If a miniſter readily gave up the five points of Arminius, 
embraced the tenets of Calvin, and was orthodbx in politics, he 
was generally qualified to hold any benefice in the church. 


R1CHAR? 
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RicnarDvs BaxTERVUS z Aribur Soly ſe. 168 3; 


1220. 


Richard Baxter was a man famous for weak- 
neſs of body and ſtrength of mind; for having 
the ſtrongeſt ſenſe of religion himſelf, and ex- 
citing a ſenſe of it in the thoughtlels and the 
profligate; for preaching more ſermons, en- 

ging in more controverſies, and writing more 
— Gy than any other nonconformiſt of his age. 
He ſpoke, diſputed, and wrote with caſe; and 
diſcovered the ſame intrepidity when he reprov- 
ed Cromwell, and expoſtulated with Charles II. 
as when he preached to a congregation of me- 
chanics. His zeal for religion was extraordinary, 
but it ſeems never to have prompted him to 
faction, or carried him to enthuſiaſm. This 
champion of the Preſbyterians was the common 
butt of men of every other religion, and of thoſe 
who were of no religion at all. But this had 
very little effect upon him: his preſence and his 
firmneſs of mind on no occaſion forſook him. 
He was juſt the ſame man before he went into 
a priſon, while he was in it, and when he came 
out of it; and he maintained an uniformity of 
character to the laſt gaſp of his life. His ene- 
mies have placed him in hell; but every man 
who has not ten times the bigotry that Mr. Bax- 
— himſelf had, muſt conclude that he is in a 

tter place. This is a very faint and imperfe& 
ſketch 2 Mr. Baxter's — men of his 
ſize are not to be drawn in miniature, His por- 
trait, in full proportion, is in his Narrative 
& of his own Life and Times ;” which, though 


a rhapſody compoſed in the manner of a diary, 


contains a great variety of memorable things, 
and is itſelf, as far as it goes, a hiſtory of non- 
conformity, His * Catholic Theology, _ 


* 
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his © Saints Everlaſting Reſt,” are the moſt 
_ conſiderable of his writings, which conſiſt of 
an hundred and forty-five different treatiſes, 
His *« Call to the Unconverted“ has been of. 
tener printed than any of his works *. Ste the 
following reign. 


MATTH AUS MEAD, 1683; R. Whit 
fe. Before his * Good of early Obedience,” 1683; 82v, 


. There is a copy of this by Nutting, prefixed to his 


« Young Man's Remembrancer,” a book not mentioned 
by Dr. Calamy. 

Matthew Mead, deſcended from a good fa- 
mily in Buckinghamſhire, was ſome time mi- 
niſter of Brickhill in that county; whence he 
removed to Stepney near London, where he re- 
fided the greater part of his Life. He was long 
2, very eminent preacher, and of no ſmall note 
as a caſuiſt and a writer; his Almoſt Chrif- 
« tian” being eſteemed an excellent perform- 
ance. Though he was accounted a zealous 
nonconformiſt, he never meddled with contro- 
verſies, but was extremely deſirous of an union 
of all viſible Chriſtians +. He was, among 
other innocent perſons, accuſed as an accom- 
plice in the Rye-Houſe Plot; upon which he 
fled into Holland, and carried his ſon Richard 


® Baxter was the chief of the commiſſioners ſor the Preſbyte- 
rians, at the conference held at the Savoy; the iſſue of which 


Was, that both parties were much further from a comprehenſion 


than they were before it began. ; 

At p. 54 of archdeacon Sharp's © Viſitation Charges,” in the 
notes, is the following 22 ſubjoined to that part of the 
charge where the author ſpeaks concerning the admiſſion of 


ſchiſmatics, not lying under eccleſiaſtical cenſures, to the ſacra- 
ment. This matter was thoroughly conſidered in the caſe of 
« Mr, Richard Baxter, the famous nonconformiſt, if he may be 
&« called ſo, who conſtantly attended the church-ſervice and ſa · 
« crament in the pariſh where he lived, at thoſe times when he 
« was not engaged at his own meeting-houſe. 


1 Sermon at bis funeral, by Mr. John Howe, 


with 
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with him, whom he placed under an excellent 
ſchoolmaſter: This ſon, who was the eleventh 
of his thirteen children, roſe to great eminence 
in the profeſſion of phyſic, aud was many years 

hyſician to George II. After his retura to 
England, he was ſummoned to appear before 
the privy-council, where he very fully vindicat- 
ed his innocence,' and was preſently diſcharged. 
He died on the 16th of Oct. 1699. Mr. John 
Howe, who preached his funeral ſermon, re- 
preſents him as a man of exemplary conduct in 
every relation of life. 


JOHN FLAVEL, t.. 50, 1680; R. 
White ſc. 4to. 

John Flavel, who was educated at Univerſity 
college in Oxford, was miniſter of Deptford, and 
afterwards at Dartmouth in Devonſhire, where 
he reſided the greateſt part of his life. He 
wrote many pieces of practical divinity, ſome 
of which were calculated for ſailors; particu- 
larly his Navigation ſpiritualized, or a New 
«* Compaſs for Seamen, conſiſting of thirty-two 
« Points of pleaſant Obſervations, and ſerious 
„Reflections, 8vo. to which are ſubjoined ſpi- 
« ritual. Poems.” He was alſo author of 
* Huſbandry ſpiritualized, &c. to which are 
added Occaſional Meditations upon Beaſts, 
„Birds, Trees, Flowers, Rivers, and ſeveral 
* other objects &,“ Bvo, He was long a con- 
* ſtant anda frequent preacher, and was thought 
to have a good talent that way. Part of his 
Diary, printed with his Remains, muſt give 
the reader a high idea of his piety. Though he 
was generally reſpected at Dartmouth ; 


4 the note under the article of Dr. CoLLinGs, in this 


yet, 
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yet, in 168 5, ſeveral of the aldermen of that 
place, attended by the rabble, carried about a 
ridiculous effigy of him, to which were affixed 
the. Covenant,: and the Bill of Excluſion. He 
thought it prudent at that time, to withdraw 
from the town:; not knowing what treatment 
he might meet with himſelf, from a riotous 
mob, headed by magiſtrates who were them- 
ſelves among the loweſt of mankind. Ob. 26 
June, 1691, t. 61. His works were printed 
after his death, in 2 volumes folio. 


Mr. EDMUND TREN CH; M. Beal 
p. R. White ſc. Motto, In Simplicity and good) 
« Sincerity.” Before bis ** Life,” drawn out of li 
own Diary, 1693; 12mo. | 


Edmund Trench, when he was about ſixteen 
years of age, was ſent to Queen's college in 


Cambridge, whence he removed to Magdalen 
hall in Oxford, where he ſtaid about two years. 


He afcerwards ſtudied phyſie abroad: but his 
inclination leading him ſtrongly to the miniſtry, 
he applied himſelf ro divinity. He was a man 


of the ſincereſt piety, and appears to have been 


very ſenſibly affected with the follies and irre- 
gularities of his younger years. But theſe were 
amply atoned for by his ſubſequent conduct. 
He ſpent his time, and part of his fortune, 1n 
the exerciſe of his miniſtry, without receiving 
any thing for his labours. He appropriated 
the zentb, and for ſome years, the ſeventh part 
of his income, to works of charity. His © Di- 
* ary,” which was written for his private ule, 
without any deſign of its- being communicated 
to the public, as ſome late Diaries have been, 
ſhews what ſort of a man he was. Ob, March 
30, 1689, i. 46. 


ISAAC 
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IS AAC AMBROSE, Et. 59, 1663; 
6 book in bis right hand. Before bis Works,” fol. 
1674, & 1689. | 


Iſaac Ambroſe was miniſter of Preſton, and 
afterwards of Garſtang, in Lancaſhire z whence 
he was, in 1662, ejected for nonconformity. It 
was uſual with him to retire every year for a 
month, into a little hut in a wood, where he 
ſhunned all ſociety, and devoted himſelf to reli- 

ious contemplation, He had, according to 
Þr. Calamy, a very ſtrong impulſe on his mind 
of the approach of death; and took a formal 
leave of his friends at their own houſes, a little 
before his departure : and the laſt night of his 
life, he ſent his Diſcourſe concerning Angels 
to the preſs. The next day, he ſhut himſelf up 
in his parlourz where, to the great ſurpriſe and 
regret of all that ſaw him, he was found juſt 
expiring, Ob. 1663-4, i. 72. Dr. Calamy 
ſays, that it is much to be lamented that there 
are no particular memoirs of his lite. 


EDWARD SPE ARS E, A.. 40, 1673. 
R. White ſe. 120. Before his „ Laft Legacy, 
which is the ſecond edition of his Beams of Divine 


o * 
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Edward Pearſe, whom Dr. Calamy ſtyles 
a moſt affectionate and uſeful preacher,” was 
ejected from St. Margaret's niotter, when 
the act of ypjformity took place. He was au- 
thor of ſeveral practical treaxiſes; the moſt not- 
ed of which is entitled, „The great Concern, 
* ar a ſerious Warning to a timely and tho- 
* rough Preparation for Death,“ &c. which was 
frequently diftribured at funerals. It has been 
reprinted above twenty times. He earneſtly 
prayed in his laſt illneſs, bat ſomething of bis 

; might 
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might be uſeful after his deceaſe ; which prayer,” 
ſays Dr. Calamy, was remarkably anſwered 
& in the ſignal ſucceſs of chis little book.” 0, 
1673, Et. 40 * | - 


GULIELMUS SHERWIN, &c. J. 
Sherwin ſc. We learn from the Latin inſcription 
on this print, that the engraver was the eldeſt ſon 
of the perſon repreſented, and that he was made 
royal engraver by patent. The head is prefixed 
to his © Clavis,” &c. 4to. 1672. 


William Sherwin, miniſter of Wallington in 
Hertfordſhire, and lecturre of Baldock in that 
county, applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the ab- 
ſtruſeſt parts of ſcripture, on which he has pub- 
liſhed ſeveral books. He particularly ſtudied 
the obſcure prophecies of Daniel, and St. John 
in the Apocalypſe ; and was much bigoted to 
his millennial notions. | 


BENJAMIN k EAC H, an Anabaptilt, 
and a noted apocalyptical author, His portrait 
belongs to the reign of William III. 


WILLIAM DYER; At. 27; 1200. 


William Dyer was miniſter of Choleſbury in 
Buckinghamſhire: whence he was ejected, in 
1662, for nonconformity. He was author of 
ſermons on ſeveral ſubjects, printed in ſmall 
volumes, and commonly fold among chapmens 


© There was another Edward Pearſe, who was author of © The 
« Conformilt's Plea for the Nonconformiſts,” who has been con- 
founded with the perſon above mentioned. I take this to be the 
miniſter of Cotteſbrook, in Northamptonſhire, whom Wood, vol. 
ji. col. 999, calls “a conforming Nonconformiſt;” That the 
author of the . Plea” really conformed is apparent from Soutl's 
« Sermons,” vol. vi. p. 33, from Kennet's ** Regiſter and Chro- 
« nicle,” p. 755, ad from Neal's « Hiſtory of the Puritans, 
vol. iv. p. 508. p 
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books. His . Glimpſe of Sion's Glory,” which 
contains the ſubſtance of ſeveral ſermons upon 
Rev. xiv. 4. is dedicated to the pariſhioners 
of Choleſbury. His „ Chriſt's famous Titles, 
« and a Believer's Golden Chain,” are in an- 
other ſmall volume. His Chriſt's Voice to 
« London,” &c. contains two ſermons preach- 
ed in the time of the plague *®. He turned 
Quaker in the latter part of his life, and lies 
interred in the burying-ground in Southwark: 
0b, April, 1696, At. 60. ä 


THOMAS COL E, cloat, Sort band, 410i 
MZ, 

Thomas Cole was author of ſeveral ſermons, 
printed in the Supplement to the Morning 
« Exerciſe at Cripplegate,” and in the Ca- 
« ſuiſtical Morning Exerciſe.” See Letſome's 
« Preacher's Aſſiſtant,” 


NATHANAEL PARTRIDGE, taz. 

40. 1 
Nathanael Partridge was mice 

ban's: Dr. Calamy ſuppoſes [tat c 

to St. Michael's, and tha was Cjefted in 

1662, | E” 

Mr. JOHN GOSNOLD, Miniſter of the 


Goſpel, &cc. Of whom the World was not 
worthy.” Yan Hove, ſc. 12m. | | 


John Goſnold, who was an anabaptiſt preacher 
in London of ſome note, was educated ar Pem- 
broke hall in Cambridge, He particularly ex- 


erted himſelf againſt Socinianiſm. He died, 


» 8; | OY 
4 =- — are much in the ſtyle of Bunyan, were 
much 
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much regretted by his flock, 1678, in the fifty. 
third year of his age. 


HANSARD KNOLLIS; Miniſter of the 
Goſpel, aged 67 Years 3 ſmall g vo. 


Hanſard Knollis, who was ſeveral times con- 
vened before the committee for preaching An- 
tinomianiſm and Antipædobaptiſm, having been 
prohibited from preaching in public churches, 
opened à ſeparate cougregation in Great S. He- 
len's, which was ſoon ſuppreſſed F. It appears 
from his book on the 11th chapter of the Re- 
velation, which he publiſhed in this reign}, 
that he was — tinctured with Quakeriſm. 
He was author of A Flaming Firg in Zion,” 
in anſwer to Mr. Saltmarſh's book entitled 
« The Smoke in the Temple.” If the reader 
ſhould have patience 'to peruſe theſe two very 
ſingular pieces, he wilt moſt probably be of opi- 
nion, that there is much more ſmoke than fire 
in them both. | 


I take the two following perſons to be difſent- 
ing miniſters, but know nothing of their per- 
ſonal hiſtory. They may perhaps belong to a 


1 


ſubſequent reign. 


JOSUA MOONE, hair, coif, ſbort bond 
with ftrings, @ black looſe robe, arms. Motlo, ©** Quid 


& retribuam Domino,” At bottom, Mediis tran- 


ct quillus in undis. R. White ad vivum delin. 
JOHN HOPWOO D, A.. 26, 1676. 
_ HUGH PETERS, OB. 1660, At. 61; 


120. 


* Calamy. + Neal, iii. p. 163. 11679. 
«Lo 
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Lo here the dictates of a dying man! 

„ Mark well his note! who like the expiring 
« ſwan * | | 

« Wiſely preſaging her approaching doom, 

« Sings in ſoft charms her epicedium. 

« Such, ſuch, were his; who was a ſhinin 
lamp, : 

« Which, though extinguiſh'd by a fatal damp, 

« Yet his laſt breathings ſhall, like incenſe 
« gurl'd | * 

« On ſacred altars, ſo perfume the world, 

« That the next will admire, and out of doubt, 

“Revere that torch- light which this age put 
« out *.“ | 


Before bis . Laſt Legacy to his Daughter.” 


Hugh Peters, together with his brethren the 
regicides, went to his execution with an air of 
triumph, rejoicing that he was to ſuffer in ſo 
good a cauſe. It appears from this inſtance, 
and many others, that the preſumption of an 
enthuſiaſt is much greater than that of a ſaint. 
The one is always humble, and works out his 
falvation with fear aud trembling; the other is 
arrogant and aſſuming, and ſeems to demand it 
as his right. This portrait may be degraded to 
the twelfth Claſs. See the InTERREGNUM. 


Lord Clarendon obſerves, that the fanatics * diſcovered a 
* wonderful malignity in their diſcourſes, and vows of _—_ 
« for their innocent friends, (the regicides.) They cauſed the 
* ſpeeches they made at their deaths to be printed, in which 
* there was nothing of a repentance or ſorrow for their wicked- 
"neſs; but a juſtification of what they had done for the, cauſe 
* of God. They had their meetings to conſult about revenge, 
and hoped that the diſbanded army would have eſpouſed their 
cauſe. See the * Continuation ot lord Clarendon's Life,” p. 
1344 135. * 
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CLERGYMEN of the CHURCH of ROME. 


THOMAS PHILIPPUS HOWARDUS, 
&c. cardinalis de Norfolcia, Nicolo Byli ſc. large 


A copy by Clouet, 4to. + 

Philippus Howard, Cardinalis de Norfolk, 
N. Noblin ſc. © Offerebant Alumni Anglo-Dua- 
« ceniz” b. ſh. From a private plate in the poſſeſ- 
ion of the honourable Charles Howard of Greyſtuck, 
eſq. author of the * Hiſtorical Anecdotes of ſome of 
&« the Howard Family.” 

Taromas HowarD, cardinal, &c. Du Chatel p. 
J. Vander Bruggen f. mezz. B. ſh. * 


Thomas Philip Howard, third ſon of Henry 
earl of Arundel, and younger brother to Henry, 
duke of Norfolk, went abroad with his grand- 
father, Thomas, earl of Arundel, in the time 
of the civil war; and at about fifteen years of 
age, entered into a convent of Dominicans at 
Cremona. In May, 1675, he was, by the in- 
tereſt of cardinal Altieri, advanced to the pur- 
ple. It is probable that the pope had a view of 
promoting the Catholic cauſe in England by 
his means; as the duke of York, the heir to 
the crown, was profeſſedly of that religion. He 
was ſometimes called the cardinal of England, 
as cardinal Allen was formerly; and was the 
only Engliſhman raiſed to that dignity, ſince 
the reign of Elizabeth, He was a man of ſin- 
gular humanity and benevolence, and was ge- 


+ In * Vite Pontif, & Cardinal.” Rome, 1751, 2 vol. fol. 

* At lord Spencer's, at Wimbleton, is a fine portrait, by Ru- 
bens, /aid to be of cardinal Howard, who did not aſſume the pur- 
ple till the year 1675 but Rubens, who undoubtedly painted 
the picture, died in 1640. 

nerally 
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nerally viſited by the Engliſh nobility and gen- 
try in their travels, He was zealous for his re- 
ligion, and very deſirous of making converte, 
The lady Theophila Lucy, widow of fir King(- 
mill Lucy, and ſecond daughter of George, eat l 
of Berkely, was converted by him, 'when ſhe 
was at Rome, in the latter end of this reign. 
This lady became afterwards the wife of Robert 
Nelſon, eſq. who, when he married her, knew 
nothing of the change of her religion. 


OLIVERIUS PLUNKETT); G. Mor- 
pbeii p. J. Vandervaart f. h. ſh. mexx. 

OLiver Pluxk ET; Murphey p. T. Donbar exc. 
hb. ſb. mex. 

OLtiverivs PLUNKET, archiepiſcopus Armacha- 
nus, &c. robes, croſier, Sc. Bvo, 


The plate, which belonged to Dr. Rawlinſon, 
is in the Bodleian Library, where there is a paint- 
ing of him, wy, 

OLtverivs PLuxxeT, &c. Collins Bruxell. ſc. 


Oliver Plunket, titular primate of all Ireland, 
was advanced to the archbiſhopric of Armagh 
by the intereſt of Cardinal wy A His pro- 
motion is ſaid to have been in lieu of a debt, 
which a certain lady was unable, or unwilling 
to pay, and therefore ſollicited the cardinal in 
his behalf v. He was a man of an inoffenſive 
character; but was condemned upen the teſti- 
mony of very infamous witneſſes, for a deſign 
of bringing a French army over to Ireland, to 
maſſacre all the Proteſtants in that kingdom. 
The ground of the proſecution againſt him was 

his cenſuring ſeveral prieſts who were ſubordi- 
nate to him, for their ſcandalous lewdneſs +. 


dee“ Athen. Oxon." i, 221. : 
et, ii. 302. 
2 3 He 
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He did not only deny the accuſation upon hig 
trial, but perſiſted in aſſerting his innocence to 
the laſt moment of his life. The parliament, 
who took every occaſion of expreſſing their ani- 
moſity againſt the Papiſts, owned themſelves 
convinced of the reality of © the horrid and 
«-damnable Iriſh plot.” He was hanged, drawn, 
and quartered, Jaly 1, 1681. His quarters 
were buried in the church-yard of St. Giles's in 
the Fields, near the bodies of five Jeſuits, who 
were a little before executed at Tyburn. His 


remains were afterwards taken up, and convey- b 
ed to the monaſtery of Benedictines, at Landſ- / 
prug in Germany. | 0 
| | b 
«  "*RICHARDUS Russ ELLus, Por: 


talegrenſis Eceleſiæ Epiſcopus ; T. Dudley Anglus f. 
1679. In the babit of a biſbep of the church of Rome, 
Richard Ruſſel, a native of Rutlandſhire, was 
educated in the Engliſh college of ſecular prieſts 
at Liſbon. He, in the quality of interpreter, 
attended Don Franciſco de Mello to England, 
when he came to negotiate the marriage betwixt 
Charles II. and the infanta. He was, upon his 
return, rewarded with the biſhopric of Portale- 
fro. I know not what pretenſions he had to the 
aintly character, but Dod ſpeaking of him, 
ſays, * I find, ina letter written by Dr. Godden 
“e into England, that during the ceremony of 
his conſecration, - a dove was ſeen to come in 
* at the window, and hover partly over his 
&« head, which the doctor leaves to his correſ- 
. * pondent- to ſpeculate upon.“ Biſhop Ruſſel 
* was living in 1688, | 


H. BRADY, à head in an oval, with a ſmall 
peated beard; Quirinus Boel del. & f. Lovanũ; b. ſb. 
KRound the oval is this inſcription : % Adm, _ - 
| « luſtri 


+ \ 
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« ]uſtri clariflimoq; D. D. H. Brady, Equiti, Pro- 
« thon. Apoſtol. J. U. D. et Prof. inſig. Ecclef. 
« $, Petri, Lovanii, Cano, Colle. S. Annæ Præ- 
« ſidi, Natio. Hib. D. co.“ 
This diſtich, which was part of the epigram 
on the print, — to intimate that he publiſhed 
2 book of canon law: 


O quantum juris theſaurum, lector, haberes, 
« $1 ſciret pictor jus dare cuique ſuum,” 


p. Fr BONAVENTURA BARO, Hi- 
bernus, &c. Et. 52. B. Schraman del. W. Kilian 


ſe. An oval in an ornamented frontiſpiece to a book,” 


dated 1662. He is repreſented in a cordelier's habit; 
b. ſh. 

Bonaventure Baron was a native of Clon- 
mell, in the county of Tipperary, in Ireland. 
Luke Wadding, his uncle, a celebrated friar of 

the order of St. Francis, of which he wrote 
an account, ſuperintended his education, and 
was the occaſion of his taking the habit of the 
| ſame order. He lived about ſixty years in 
Rome, where he was for a conſiderable time 


prælector of divinity. He died very old and 


blind, March 18, 1636. He was maſter of a 
very good Latin "ſtyle, and was a voluminous 
writer in that language. His capital work was 
his “ Theologia,” in fix volumes. He alſo 


wrote three books of Latin poetry. See a liſt. 


of his works in Sir James Ware's “ Writers of 
” ame | p- 253. 


P. JOANNES YOUNG US, Hibernus, 
Societat. Jeſu, Ob. Rome, 13 Julii, 1664, Et. 
755 12m, 5 


* U 


2 4 


An 
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An anonymous Clergyman of the Church of 
Rome; V. Reader p. J. Collins ſc, b. ſb. He is 
ſuppoſed to belong to this reign, 


THOMAS PICKERING; ordinis $i, 
Benedicti Mongchus ; paſſus Lond, g Maii, 1679, 
Ai. 53; 8vo. 

Thomas Pickering loſt his life upon the de- 
poſition of Titus Oates, who ſwore that he and 
Grove were the perſons who undertook to aſſaſ. 
ſina e the king. Some of his letters, which 

were produced in court againſt him, contained 

ambiguoug expreſſions that really proved nothing 
at all; but were thought to prove a great deal, 
when the minds of men were ſtrongly prepoſ- 
ſeſſed, and people of all ranks throughout the 
kingdom, talked and dreamed of nothing but 
"aun . _- 


% THOMAS HARCOTTU Sf. Sc 
0 cietatis Jeſu R. P. præp. per Angliam provin- 
« cialis. Fidei. odio ſuſpenſus et diffectus, ad Ti- 
e bourn prope Londinum, 22 Junii, 1679.” Mar- 
tin Bouche ſc. Antverpiæ. A halter about his net, 
and a knife ſtuck in his breaſt ;, 1 2mo. 


Thomas Harcourt was hanged, drawn, and 

uartered at Tyburn, together with four other 
— namely Whitebread, Fenwick, Gavan“, 
and Turner, for conſpiring the death of the 
king. Oates, Bedloe, and Dugdale, were evi- 
dences againſt them. Dugdale depoſed, (hat 
he had ſeen no leſs than a hundred letters relative 
to the projected aſſaſſination; which circum- 
ſtance alone was ſufficient to invalidate his whole 


His name was probably pronounced Harcott. 
Gayan defred phat þis innocence might be proved by u 


; 
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evidence. He alſo depoſed, that Harcourt wrote 
an account of the death of fir Edmundbury 
Godfrey, the ſame night in which he was mur- 
dered, to one Ewers in Staffordſhire. Though 
Oates's evidence, like that of Dugdale, was not 
abſolutely incredible in itſelf, it was contradict- 
ed by ſixteen witneſſes of character from St. 
Omer's, who ſwore that he was at that place 
himſelf ar the time the pretended conſultation of 
the Jeſuits was held in London. Such as were 
diſpoſed to turn evidences againſt the papiſts, at 
this juncture, were much encouraged by the carl 
of Shafteſbury, 


JOHANNES FENWICKUS, Socie- 
tatis Jeſu Sacerdos, R. P. Fidei odio ſuſpenſus & diſ- 
ſectus ad Tibourn, prope Londinum, 20-30 Junii, 
1679. Martin Bouche ſc. Ant. ſmall B; vo. 


GULIELMUS WARINGUS, Soc. 
Jeſu, ſuſpenſus & diſſectus ad Tibourn, 20-30 
Junii, 1679. Martin Bouche ſc. ſmall 800. 


Fenwick and Waring appear to have been 
fellow-ſufferers with the other Jeſuits, and in 


the ſame cauſe, 


JOSEPH CARRERAS, chaplain to 
queen Catharine, See the next reign. 


THOMAS ALBIUS, or Warts, See 
the reign of CHARLEs I. | 


RICHARD CARPENTER; T. Croſs 
fe. 12mo. Before his Pragmatical Jeſuit,” a co- 
nech publiſhed after the Reſtoration +. 

Some particulars of this author's perſonal hiſ- 
tory are to be found in his ſtrange medley, en- 


I Jacob, who mentions this comedy, bas placed the author in 
the reign of James I. See © Lives of the Dramatic Poets,” 3 
N. titled, 
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* titled 5 Experience, Hiſtory, and Divinity,” 
He tells us in his book “, in which he ſpeaks 
with great freedom of the corruptions of the 


church of Rome, that his whole beart was never 


converted to that church; and we are ſure that 


it was never half converted to the church of 


England. —Before I take my leave of Richard 


Carpenter, I ſhall preſent the reader with a ſpe- 
cimen of his ſtyle: it is before the table of er- 
rata, at the end of the book above mentioned, 
« I humbly deſire all clean hearted and right 
&« ſpirited people, who ſhall reade this book, 
« (which becaule the preſſe was oppreſſed, ſeems 


to have been ſuppreſſed, when it was by little 


« and little impreſſed ; but now, at laſt, hath 
« preſſed through the preſſe into the publicke), 
& firſt to reſtore it by correcting theſe errata,” 
&c.—One would imagine that the author, 


during his refidence in Spain, had been particu- 


larly converſant with books of chivalry. This 
ſpecimen is exactly of a piece with the follow- 


ing, which was taken by Cervantes from one of 


the Spaniſh romances, and is the ſtyle which is 


| ſuppoſed to have turned Don Quixote's brain, 


& The reaſon of your unreaſonable uſage of 


my reaſon, does ſo enfeeble my reaſon, that 


„ have reaſon to expoſtulate with your beau- 


Es & c. + | 


ALAY PREACHER. 
JOHN BUNYAN; Sturt ſc. Before his 


& Grace abounding, Sc. 12mo. 


Joun Buxyax Sturt ſe, Before bis * Pilgrim's 


« Propeſs;” g vo. 


® Part ii. p. 75. 
+ Motteaux Don Quixote,” P · Jo 
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Jon Bunyan; White ſc. 1 216. 
Joun Bunyan; Burnford ſe. 12m. 
Joun Bunyan ; P. Bouche ſc. 1 2mo. 
Jonn BuxyaNn, Zr. 57, ina round; 
Joan BunYANn ; another etching, large 40. 
Joun Bunyan ; etched by Mr. Jobn Holland, late 
Peter- houſe in Cambridge, from a drawing, ſup"oſed 
10 be by Faithorne, in the poſſeſſion of the reverend Mr. 
Let. On the print is inſcribed: J. H. f. 17536; 
4to. 


oa 


John Bunyan, a well known preacher. and 
writer, of antinomian principles, was ſon of a 
tinker in Bedfordſhire, where he for ſome time 
followed his father's occupation. His conver- 
ſion, as he informs us himſelf, began in the 
early part of his life, while he was at play among 
his companions z when he was ſuddenly ſurpriſed 
with a voice which ſaid to him, „Wilt thou 
« leave thy ſins and go to heaven, or have thy 
e fins and go to hell?” Upon which he lifted 
up his eyes, in great amazement, towards hea- 
yen, whence the voice came, and thought he 
ſaw Chriſt looking down upon him K. This 
had a great effect upon his mind: but he grew 
far more ſerious upon a caſual conference which 
he held with four poor women of Bedford, upon 
the ſubject of the new birth. From that time 
he applied himſelf diligently to reading the 
ſcriptures, and in a few years, became a preacher 
and writer of note. He was long confined in 
the county goal at Bedford for holding conven. 
ticles: here_ he ſpent his time in preaching, 
writing books, and tagging laces for his ſup- * 


This is the ſubſtance of his own account, in his « Grace- 

bounding,” which contains the hiſtory of his converſion, and 

may other particulars of his life, ; 2 
Port. 
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port *. After his englargement, he travelled in. 
to many parts of the kingdom, to vilit and 
confirm the brethren.” Theſe viſitations pro- 
cured him the nick-name of Biſbop Bunyan, 
When he arrived at the ſixtieth year of his age, 
which was the period of his life, he had written 
books equal to the number of his years: but as 
many of theſe are on ſimilar ſubjects, they are 
very much alike. His maſter-piece is his © Pil. 
« grim's Progreſs,” one of the moſt popular, 
and, I may add, one of the moſt ingenious books 
in the Engliſh language 1. The works of Bu- 


nyan, which had been long printed on tobacco - 


paper, by Nicholas Boddington and others, were, 
in 1736 and 173, reprinted in two decent vo- 
lumes folio. They are now come forth in a 

fairer edition than ever, with the recommenda- 
tion of Mr. George Whitfield +. See the next 
reign, | 


The“ Relation of his Impriſonment,” &c. written by him- 

ſelf, was firſt publiſhed in 1765, amo. 

We are told that the library of this copious author, duri 
his confinement, which was upwards of twelve years, conſt 
only of the Bible and the Book of . See the © Life of 
% Bunyan,” at the end of his! Heavenly Footman,” p. 128. 

t Bunyan, who has been mentioned among the leaſt and loweſt 
of our writers, and even ridiculed as a driveller by thoſe who 
hath never read him, deſerves a much higher rank than is com- 
monly imagined, His © Pilgrim's ay, us a clear and 
diſtin& idea of Calviniſtical divinity. The allegory is admirab ij 
carried on, and the characters juſtly drawn, and uniformly ſup- 
ported &. The author's original and poetic genius ſhines 
through the coarſeneſs and vulgarity of his 3 and in- 
timates, that if he had been a maſter of numbers, be might have 
compoſed a poem worthy of Spencer himſelf, As this opinion 
may be dremed paradoxical, I ſhall venture to name two perſons 
of eminence of the ſame ſentiments z one, the late Mr. Me 
2 the other, Dr. Roberts, now fellow of Eton col- 

ege. 
We have perhaps as many lay- preachers in the kingdom at 
preſent, as there were during the uſurpation of Cromwell, | 


This obſervation is not to be extended to the Second Part. & 
Mr. Merrick has been heard to ſay, in converſat ion, that his inventiog 
Mas like that of Homer, 
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CLASS V. 
COMMONERS in great EMPLOYMENTS, 


EDVARD US NICOLAS, &c. Leh 

5. Vertue ſe. large b. 6. a 

Sir EDwARD NicHOLaAs, ſecretary of ſtate, &c. 

From an original painting. In lord Clarendon s Hif- 

G6 tory.” l : | 
Sir Edward Nicholas, a man of an unblemiſh- 

ed character, and highly eſteemed for his virtues 


all that knew him, was many years prin- — 


hal ſecretary of ſtate and privy-counſellor to 644+ 
Charles I. and II. Though he was, from long 

experience and uncommon induſtry, well qua- 
lifed-for the ſecretary's office, yet this old and 
faithful ſervant was diſmiſſed from his employ- 
ment by the intrigues of Mrs. Palmer, the royal 
miſtreſs, and received in lieu of it 20,0001. 
granted him by the king *. He was ſucceeded 
by fir Henry Bennet, who was afterwards creat- 
ed earl of Arlington. This was a ſtep towards 
the diſgrace of the lord-chancellor Clarendon, 
as the old ſecretary was his principal friend, and 
the new one his inveterate enemy. Sir Edward 
Nicholas was father to fir John Nicholas, knight 
of the Bath, and grandfather to Edward Nicho- 
las, eſq. who, in the reign of Anne, was mem- 
ber of parliament for Shafteſbury in Dorſet- 


could name one, incomparably more illiterate than Bunyan, who 
was actually — 2 to leave his native place for Heep - Healing; 
but has ſince climbed over the fence into the ſbeep-fold, and is now 
the leader of a numerous Some look upon this man as 4 
Hief and a robber in every ſenſe of the words; but others conſider 
him only in his regenerate fidte, and revers him as a ſaint. | 
He reſigned the ſeals in 1663. 


ſhire, 
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Promoted 
May 26, 
1660. 
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hire +, His letters from the Hague to the mar. 


quis of Ormond, at Caen, are in Carte's Col. 
lection of Letters, from 1641 to 1660. 0), 1 
Sept. 1669, t. 77. He lies buried at Wet. 


.. Horſley in Surrey. See the Interregnum. 


f 


Sir WILLIAM MORI CE, fecretary of 


ate, Sc. Houbraken ſc. 1747. In the collefim of 


fir William Morice, bart. Illuſt. Head. 
Sir William Morice, who was allied to gene. 


ral Monk, was, for his own merit, and that of 


his illuſtrious kinſman, Na the office 


of ſecretary of ſtate. He was a man of learn. 


ing and good abilities, but was not completely 


qualified for his great employment, as he kney 
but little of foreign 3 es, and leſs of 


foreign affairs. It is currently reported, that 
. the,general told the king, * that his couſin Mo- 


rice was well qualified for the ſecretary's of. 
-« fice, as he underſtood the French, and could 
4 write ſhort-hand.? This was very probably a 


« 


ſenſe. It is | | 
tin fluently, that be underſtood Greek, and that 


1 
9 
. 


» 


f T as it is. inconſiſtent with his good 
t is c 


ertain that the ſecretary ſpoke La- 


he acquitted himſe f during the leven years that 
he continued in his office & without reproach, 
He was ſucteeded by fir John Trevor. 0. 12 


Dec. 1676. He was author of a book entitled, 
The Common Right to the Lord's Supper al- 


ſerted,” which way firſt printed in quarto, 1651, 


and again in folio, 1660. One ſingularity is re 


I The advowſons of the churches of Shafteſbury were the pro- 
priety of this family (which is not extinct) ever ſince the latter 


end of the reign of Charles II. See more in . Notitia Parliamen- 
« taria,” by Willis, eſq. where there is a curious ac- 


count of this ancient'borough. The author has taken uncom- 


mon pains in his hiſtory of the towns in Dorſetſhire, as he was 


born in that diſtrict. 
He reſigned at Michaelmas, 1669, 


corded 


Ct 
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corded of him, That he would never fuffer 


« any man to ſay grace in his own houſe beſides 
« himſelf; there, he ſaid, he was both pneſt and 
60 king.“ 255 nee 
1 | e 
LEOLINUS JEN KINS, eq. aur. L. L. 
D. &c. H. Tuer p. Neomagi, 1679; G. Vander 
Cucbt ſe. 17233 b. G. W. i tes - 
Lor ixus JENKINS, eq. aur. H. Quiter p. et 
exe. b. . mexz. b 6 is ©.” 11 „ 
Sir Leoline, or Lluellin Jenkins, who was 
born at Llantriſſent in Glamorganſhire, was the 
ſon of an honeſt, plain countty man, whom Mr. 
John Aubrey ſays he knew, As his, father's: 
circumſtances were but narrow, and he was'a; 
diſtant relation of David Jenkins the famous 
Welſh judge, that gentleman contributed ſome · 
thing towards his education. About the time 
that he took his batchelor's degree, fir John Au- 
brey ſent for him home to his houſe ar Llan- 
trithied in Glamorganſhire, to inſtruct his eldeſt 
fon Lewis in grammar learning: he alſo took ſe- 
veralother young gentlemen underhiscare, whom 
he taught in the church-houſe belonging to that 
place. He went to Oxford, together with his 
pupils, and afterwards travelled with Mr. Lewis 
Aubrey. Upon the reſignation of Dr. Francis 
Manſell, which was ſoon after the Reſtoration, 
he was elected principal of Jeſus college. He 
. afterwards retired to London, and was made a 
Judge of the admiralty, and of the prerogative 
court. In 1669, he was ſent ambaſlador to 
France; and, in 1673, was ſent to Cologn, in 
quality of plenipotentiary, together with the 
earl of Arlington and ſir Joſeph Williamſon. Ia 


He gave the advowſon of the rectory of Rot herfield Peppard, 
n to that college, for the better ſupport of the 
Ip,” , 


1675, 
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1675, he was appointed à plenipotentia 
Nimeguen, together with lord — i 


William Temple; and, in 1680, he ſucceeded 


Mr. Henry Coventry in the office of ſecretary 
of ſtate. He is ſaid to have preſerved the lea. 


ther breeches which he wore to Oxford, as 4 
memorial of his good fortune in the world. 0, 
1 Sept. 1685, lat. 62. Several particulars in 
the above account are taken from a MS, of 


Mr. John Aubrey's in the Aſhmolean My. 


a ſeum.. ' 


Sir RICHARD FANSHAWE, knight 


and baronet, one of his majeſty's moſt honourable 
privy- council, &c. Faithorne ſe. b. ſb. This print 
was engraved as a frontiſpiece for the Sermon preached 
at bis Funeral by Henry Bagſb 

Chriſt-Church, Oxon. a 


I! bere is a portrait of him, by ſir Peter Ley, 
n the poſſeſſion of Simon Fanſhawe, eſq. 


, M. A. Student of 


Sir Richard Fanſhawe, who was the tenth 


and youngeſt ſon of fir Henry Fanſhawe, of 
Ware Park in Hertfordſhire, united, in an ex- 
; traordinary degree, the qualifications of the gen- 
tleman, the ſcholar, and the ſtateſman, He was 


taken early into the ſervice of Charles I. who, 
in 1635, appointed him reſident to the court of 
in; and, in the laſt year of his reign, made 
him * of ER _ the * a of 
rince Rupert. He was ſecretary of ſtate to 
Charles IT. during his reſidence in Scotland: 
and it was ſtrongly expected that he would have 
been preferred to the ſame office after the Re- 
ſtoration: but he was, contrary to his own and 
the general expectation, appointed maſter of the 
requeſts, He was employed in ſeveral impor 
ant embaſſies in this reign ; particularly in ne. 


gociating 


CT 
— 
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iating the marriage betwixt the king and the 
Pants, and putting the laſt hand to 5. peace be- 
twixt the kingdoms of Spain and Portugal, 
which had been for twenty-five years engaged 
in a ruinous war *. He was an exact critic in 
the Latin tongue, ſpoke the Spaniſh with eaſe 
and propriety, and. perfectly underſtood the Ita- 
lian. he politeneſs of his manners, and the 
integrity of his life, did not only procure him 
the love and eſteem of his own countrymen, bur 
gained him unuſual favour and reſpect in Spain; 
among a people notorious for their diſregard to 
ſtrangets,. and too apt to overlook all merit but 
their own. He died at Madrid, June 16, 1666. 

See more of him among the poets, | 


„Dominus GULIELMUS TEMPLE, 
© eques et baronettus, ſermi, potai. Mag. Britan- 
« niz regis ad ords. fædti. Belgii legatus extrs, et 
* apud tractatus pacis tam Aquiſgrani, quam Ne+ 
* omagi, legat®, mediat*, ejuſdem ſerwi. regis a 
* fecretioribus conſiliis, 16703“ P. Lely p. P. 
Vandrebano ſc. large b. b. . 

Dominus GulizLuus TzMeLE, &c. Leh p. 
Verne ſe. Before bis works ; fol. 

Dominus GuLizuMus TEMPLE; Leh p. R. 
White ſc. 8v0. | 

Dominus GuLizLMus TEMPLE; 120. 

His portrait is at lord Palmetſton's, at Sheene, 
lo Surtey, © +» | | | 

Sir William Temple was deſcended from a 
younger branch of a family of that name, ſeated 
at Temple Hall in Leigeſterſhire, His grand- 

2 Rog. Brit.” p. 1887. | 


His „ Original Letters“ during his © Embaſſies in Spain and 
ortugal,“ 1/02, $vo. deſerve the reader's notice. Some me- 
norable paſſages relating to him and lord Fanſhaw, of Ware 
Park, are in Lloyd's “ Memoirs,” p. 684, &c. | 


Vol. III. A a father 
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father was ran, to the unfortunate earl 6f 
Eſſex, favourite of queen Elizabeth, and bis 
father was fir John Temple, maſter of the rolls 
in Ireland. He was as much above the com- 
mon level of politicians, as he was above the 
herd of authors. He diſplayed his great abili. 
ties in ſeveral important treaties and negotia- 
tiations, the moſt conſiderable of which was the 
bringing to a happy concluſion the famous tri 
le league betwixt England, Sweden, and Hol- 
and. This alliance, though the moſt prudent 
ſtep ever taken by Charles II. was ſoon defeat. 
ed by the Cabal, a ſet of men who were as great 
a diſgrace to their country, as fir William Tem- 
ple was an honour to it. He was ſtrongly foi 
cited to go over to Holland, in order to break 
that league which he had a little before conclud- 
ed: but he was too much a patriot to yield to 
any ſolicitations of that kind; and choſe to te- 
tire into the country, where he was much better 
employed in writing his excellent Obſerva- 
ce tions on the United Provinces,” and other 
elegant works. See Claſs IX, 


Sir ROBERT SOUTH WEL, envoy 


to the courts of Bruſſels and Brandenburg, His 


portrait belongs to the reign of William III. 
« Sir WILLIAM DAVIDSON, ks. 


* and baronet ; one of the gentlemen of his ma- 
« jeſty's moſt honourable privy- council; conlervi- 
tor and reſident of his majeſty's moſt ancient 
kingdom of Scotland in the ſeyenteen provinces; 
« his majeſty's ſole commiſſioner for England and 
« Ireland in the city of Amſterdam ;” &c. A. 
48, 1664. Chr, Hagens del. et ſe. In bis ci 
hair. | 

Sir 
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Sir STEPHEN FOX, one of the com- 
nifjoners of the treaſury, and firſt commiſſioner 
in the office of maſter of the horſe. See the reign 


of Jang. Il. His portrait was done in that of 


mn DUDLEY NORTH, commiſſioner 
of the treaſury to king Charles the Second; G. 
Vertue ſe. Frontifpiece to bis Life by the bon. 
Sir Dudley North, brother to the lord-keeper 
Guilford, was third ſon of the ſecond Dudley, 
lord North, baron of Kirtling. He was bound 
apprentice to a Turkey merchant in London, 
who ſent him on a trading voyage to Ruſſia, and 
ſeveral other countries; at the concluſion of 
which, he was appointed to reſide as factor in 
the Turkey trade at Smyrna He afterwards 
removed to Conſtantinople, where he had the 
chief management of the Engliſh factory. He 
continued here many years, became a complete 
maſter of the Turkiſh language, and had a per- 
fect inſight into the manners, cuſtoms, and ju- 
riſprudence of the country. He knew the forms 
of their courts of juſtice, in which he is ſaid to 
have tried no leſs than five hundred cauſes “. 
He committed many of his obſervations to writ- 
ing, during his reſidence in Turkey, which are 
printed in Mr. Roger North's account of his 
Life. He, with the aſſiſtance of a mathematt- 
cian, made a plan of Conſtantinople; but it was 
never completely finiſhed. Upon his return to 
England, he ſettled as a merchant in London. 
He was afterwards made director of the Afri- 
can company, a commiſſioner of the cuſtoms, 
and alfo of the treaſury. After his retirement 


* « Life,” by Roger North, eſq. 
Aa 2 


from 
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from buſineſs, he amuſed himſelf with mecha. 
nics, for which he had a particular genius. 0, 
31 Dec. 1691. 


JOHN HERVEY, Eſq. &c. Leh p. R. 


Tomſon exc. b. ſh. mezz. 


In the print are two pieces of antique ſculp. 
ture, of which he ſeems to have been an ad- 
mirer. 


John Hervey, eldeſt ſon of fir William Her- 
vey, of Ickworth in Suffolk, was highly eſteem- 
ed by ſome of the moſt ingenious and reſpect- 
able perſons of his time, for his agreeable and 
polite accompliſhments. He, in the late reign, 
exerted himſelf in parliament on the ſide of the 
prerogative, and bore arms for Charles I. for 
which he was forced to compound for his eſtate, 
He was, in this reign, treaſurer and receiver- 
general to the queen, and one of the leading 
members of the houſe of commons. He is, or 
ought to be, well known to the world, as the 
friend and patron of Cowley. The following 
ſtory is told of him by biſhop Burnet * : © He, 
c was one whom the king loved perſonally ; and 
cc yet, upon a great occaſion, he voted againſt 
te that which the king deſired. So the king 
ce chid him ſeverely for it. Next day, another 
e important queſtion falling in, he voted as the 
& king would have him. So the king took 
© notice of it at night, and ſaid, you were not 
e againſt me to-day. He anſwered, No, Sir, I was 
c againſt my conſcience to-day. This was ſo 
e oravely delivered that the king ſeemed plealcd 
c with it; and it was much talked of.“ —He 
died without iſſue, Jan. 18, 1679, and was lu 


* « Hiſt, of his own Time," i. p. 383. 
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ceeded in his eſtate by his brother Thomas, who 
was father to the firſt earl of Briſtol, 


Sir WILLIAM PORT MAN, who mar- 
ried fir Jobn Cutler's daughter: in an oval. 


Sir William Portman, who was the laſt of the 
family of that name, ſeated at Orchard Port- 
man, in Somerſetſhire, was deſcended from fir 
John Portman, lord chief-juſtice of the Queen's 
Bench, in the reign of Mary K. He was mem- 
ber of parliament for Taunton, and poſſeſſed an 
ample fortune; a great part of which formerly 
belonged to the Orchards of Orchard, and de- 
yolved by heirſhip to the Portmans. This gen- 
tleman purchaſed Brianſtone near Blandford, 
now one of the fineſt ſeats in Dorſetſhire, of the 
family of Rogers, which he left, together with 
the reſt of his eſtate, to his nephew, Henry 
Seymour, eſq. fifth ſon of fir Edward Seymour 
of Bury Pomeroy, who took the name of Port- 
man. 


Col. GILES STRANGE WAT38, mem- 
ber of parliament for Dorſetſnhire. See Claſs VII. 


ANDREW MARVELL, &c. drawn 
and etched by J. B. Cipriani, 4 Florentine, from a 
portrait painted in the year t660, lately in the poſſe/- 
1 — Hollis of Lincoln's Inn, F. R. and A, 


Mr. Nettleton, governor of the Ruſſian com- 
pany, has an original portrait of Marvel]. 


Andrew Marvell, a merry, and yet an indig- 
nant ſatiriſt, an able ſtateſman, and an uncot- 


Lloyd, in his life of this eminent lawyer, ſays that he could 


not find the original of his family, it was ſo ancient. See his 
* Worthies,” 1 ” 
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rupt patriot, was choſen member of parliament 
for Kingſton upon Hull, before and after the 
| Reſtoration. The people of that place, who 
honoured his abilities, but pitied his poverty, 
raiſed a contribution for his ſupport, This 
was, probably, the laſt borough in England that 
paid a repreſentative.” As even trivial anec- 
dotes of ſo ingenious and ſo honeſt a man are 
worth preſerving ; I ſhall ſubjoin the following, 
taken from a manuſcript of Mr. John Aubrey, 
who perſonally knew him. © He was of x 
* middling ſtature, pretty ſtrong ſer, roundiſh- 
tc faced, cherry-cheeked, hazel-eyed, brown- 
« haired, He was, in his converſation, very 
& modeſt, and of very few words. He was 
* wont to ſay, he would not drink high or free. 
&« ly with any one, with whom he would not 
ce truſt his life.” See more of him, Claſs IX. 


THOMAS THYNNE, eſq. member of 


Parliament for Wiltſhire. See Claſs VIII. 


Sir PHILIP PERCE VAL, Bart. (th 
of that Name) Regiſter of the Court of Claims; 


one of the Council of Trade ; one of the moſt ho- 


nourable Privy Council to King Charles II. and 
Knight of the Shire for the County of Cork in 
Ireland; born 1629, O5. 1665. Faber f. 1744, 
8vo. mezz, Engraved for the ** Hiſtory of the Houſe 
6 of 7very.” 

Sir John Perceval, bart. ſon and heir of (ir 
Philip, found himſelf in embarraſſed circun- 
ſtances upon the deceaſe of his father; but, 
by prudent management, by paying court t0 
Lenthall, and eſpecially Oliver and Hen'y 
Cromwell, he ſoon became poſſeſſed of an ealy 
and affluent fortune. He was the only perſon 
whom the latter knighted during his * 

| 
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in Ireland, No man, perhaps, was more worthy 
of this diſtinction, aa he was perfectly verſed 
in the affairs of that country, and a moſt uſeful 
inſtrument in the ſettle ment of it, after the ra- 
vages and confuſion of the civil war, It was 
by his advice, that the reſolution was taken of 
tuanſplanting the papiſts into the province of 
Connaught, when worſe meaſures were pro- 
jeRed *.” But it muſt be owned, that this ex- 
pedient, however ſalutary or neceſſary it might 
then appear, ſeems to us, who view it at a diſ- 
tance, extremely rigorous and oppreſſive. He 
was, ſoon after the Reſtoration, ſworn of the 
privy council, and created a baronet; and, in 
1662, appointed regiſter of the court of claims, 
and the court of wards, which was erected in 
Ireland in favour of his family, but ſhortly after 
aboliſhed by parliament. He married Catha- 
rine, daughter of Robert Southwell, of King- 
ſale, eſq. a lady of ſingular merit. See more 
of him in the Hiſtory of the Houſe of Yvery,” 
and in Lodge's © Peerage of Ireland.“ 
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EDWARD, earl of Clarendon, &c. Lely p. 
R. White ſe. b. jb. 

EowarD, earl of Clarendon, &c. Lely p. M. 
Burgbers ſc. h. jb. | 

There is another by Burghers, in 8 vo. 


EDwaxp, earl of Clarendon, &c. Lely p. G. 


I. (George White) ſc. large Bg uo. 
Eowazp, earl of Clarendon, &c. Zouſt p. Jobn- 


Inf. b. ſb, mezz. 
* Lodge's ** Peerage.” ii. 160. 
Aa4q CLAREN» 
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CLARENDON, chancelier d'Angleterre ; Zouft p. 
Picart ſc. direx. 17241 410. 

« EpoarDvs Hype, eques auratus, Clarendo- 
5 niæ comes, Cornburiz vicecomes, baro Hyde 
« de Hindon; ſummus Angliz, nec non almæ 
« Oxonienſis academiz cancellarius, ac ſactæ 
% majti. regiæ a ſecretioribus confiliis.” D. Ly. 
gan ad viuum delin. et ſe. In the ſecond edition of fir 
William Dugdale's ** Origines Turigiciales,” 1671; 


There is a portrait of him in the long gallery 
at Gorhambury : it is dated 1660, There is 
another belonging to his family, painted by 
Zouſt. But the beſt picture, and the trueſt 
likeneſs of him, is that which was painted by 
ſir Peter Lely. It is now at Ameſbury. 


The virtue of the earl of Clarendon was of too 
ſtubborn a nature for the age of Charles II. 
Could he have been content to enſlave millions, 
he might have been more a monarch than that 
unprincely king, But he did not only look upon 
himſelf as the guardian of the laws and. liber- 
ties of his country, but had alſo a pride in his 
nature that was above vice; and choſe rather to 
be a victim himſelf, than to ſacrifice his integri- 

ty. He had only one part to act, which was 
that of an honeſt man. His enemies allowed 
themſelves a much greater latitude : they load- 
ed him with calumnies, blamed him even for 
their own errors and miſconduct, and helped to 
ruin him by ſuch buffooneries as he deſpiſed. 
He was a much greater, perhaps a happier man, 
alone and in exile, than Charles the ſecond upon 
his throne, See the ninth Claſs. 


ORLANDUS BRIDG MAN“, miles 


© The name is often erroneouſly written Bridgeman. 
el 
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et baronettus, cuſtos magni ſigilli Anglia; W. 
Faithorne ad vivum ſc. In Dugdale's Origines Ju- 
ridiciales,” ſecond edit. 1671. 

OrxLanDus BaIDOMAN, &c. R. White ſc. Be- 
fare bis ** Conveyances;” fol, | 


OxLawDus BRIDSMAN, &c. G. Vander Gucht 
ſe. b. |. | 


Sir Orlando Bridgman, fon of John Bridg- , moted 
man, biſhop of Cheſter, was a man of good na- Aus. ze, 
tural parts, which he very carefully improved 07 
by ſtudy and application. He was, ſoon after 
the Reſtoration, made lord chief-baron of the 
Exchequer +; whence he was, in a few months, 
removed to the Common Pleas. While he pre- 
ſided in this court, his reputation was at the 
height: then “ his moderation and equity were 
« ſuch, that he ſeemed to carry a chancery in 
« his breaſt f. Upon his receiving the great 
ſeal, his reputation began to decline: he was 
timid and irreſolute, and this timidity was till 
increaſing with his years. His judgment was not 
equal to all the difficulties of his office. In nice 
points, he was too much inclined to decide in 
favour of both parties; and to divide what each 
claimant looked upon as his abſolute property. 

His lady, a woman of cunning and intrigue, 

was too apt to interfere in chancery ſuits z and 

his ſons, who practiſed under him, did not bear 

the faireſt characters“. He was deſirous of an 

union with Scotland, and a comprehenſion with 

the Diſſenters; but was againſt tolerating Pope- 

ry. He is ſaid to have been removed from his v. 25, 
office, for refuſing to affix the ſeal to the King's 1572. 

declaration for liberty of conſcience. 


{ He was lord chief-baron when he tried the regicides. 
Prince's . Worthies of Devon,” 
9 North's « Life of the Lord-keeper Guilford,” p. $8, 89. 
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ANTH. ASHLEY COOPER, ear 
of Shafteſbury; Lely p. Houbraken ſc. In the col. 
lection of the earl of Shafteſbury. last. Head, 

AnTHoOwY, earl of Shafteſbury; Cooper p. Baron 


ſe. 1744; large 410. 


AnTHonY ASHLEY Coorza, &c, lord high- 


chancellor 1673; ting, Blooteling ſc. /h. ſcarce, 

ANTHONY, earl of Shafteſbury, &c. R. White 
fe. large b. hh. | 

Another ſmaller, by the ſame hand. 

ANTHONY, earl of Shafteſbury ; V. Binnemas 
fe. b. G. | 

ANTHONY, earl of Shafteſbury; J. Greenhill p. 
Z. Lutterel f. 4to. mezz. 

ANTHONY, earl of Shafteſbury ; before his ©Life,” 
1683; 1 2m0. | 

ANTHONY, earl of Shafteſbury; natus eſt Jul. 
1621; moriuus eft 21 (22) Jan. 1682-3; 8v0. 


The great talents of the earl of Shafteſbury, 
and his exact knowledge of men and things, 
contributed to render him one of the firſt cha- 
raters of his age. But the violence of his paſ- 
fions, and the flexibility of his principles, 
prompted him to act very different, and even 
contrary parts, This was in ſome meaſure ow- 
ing to the changes in the times in which he 


lived; but is more to be attributed ro the mu- 


tability of his character, which ever varied with 
the intereſts of his ambition, When we con- 
ſider him as fitting in the higheſt tribunal in the 
kingdom, explaining and correcting the laws, 
detecting fraud, and exerting all the powers of 
his eloquence on the ſide of juſtice; we admire 
the able lawyer the commanding orator, and 
the upright judge, But when he enters into all 
the iniquitous meaſures of the Cabal, when he 


proſtitutes his eloquence to enſlave his — 
| an 
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and becomes the factious leader and the popu- 
lar incendiary; we regard him with an equal 
mixture of horror and regret “. 


HENEAGE FINCH, baron of Daven- 
try, lord high-chancellor, 1676 whole length. 

Hzenzace Fincn, carl of Nottingham, &c. 
lord high-chancellor, &c. 1681; Kneller p. R. 
White ſc. large b. ſh. 1 

HEeNEaAGe, earl of Nottingham, &c. 1682 ; 40. 
mezz. In the manner of Lutterel, 


There is a portrait of him at Gorhambury. 


Heneage Finch, who was made folicitor-ge- promoted 
neral ſoon after the Reſtoration, roſe by regu- Nov: 9 
lar gradations to the high office of chancellor, 1973+ 
for which he was eminently qualified. He pre- 
ſided in the Chancery when the whole kingdom 
was divided into factions; but had ſuch a com- 
mand of his paſſions, and was ſo nice in his 
conduct, that he always appeared to be of no 
faction himſelf. He was maſter of the powers 
of elocution in a very high degree; a talent ex- 
tremely dangerous in the poſſeſſion of a diſhoneſt , 
man, This he took every occaſion of exerting : 
but it was only to enforce and adorn, never to 
weaken or diſguiſe the truth +. Several of his 
ſpeeches are in print. O5. 18 Dec. 1682. 

FRANCIS 


* His friend Mr, Locke, who differs from other writers in his 
character of him, tells us, that the good of his country 
* was what he ſteered his councils and actions by, through the 
* whole courſe of his life.” 

+ It would be injurious to the memory of this conſummate 

er to omit the following character, or to give it in any other 
words than thoſe of the ingenious author. 

« Sir Heneage Finch, who ſucceeded (to the great ſeal) in 
* 1673, and became afterwards earl of Nottingham, was a per- 
* ſon of the greateſt abilities and moſt uncorrupted integrity; a 
* thorough maſter and zealous defender of the laws and conſti- 
* tution of his country; and endued with a pervading = 
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an del. et ſc. e B. h. 

FRANCIS, 4.8 bole &c. an del. Ver. 
tue ſc. 410. Before bis ** Life,” by the Hon. Roger 
North. | 2 

Francis, lord Guilford, 8 vo. 


There is a portrait of him at Wroxton, by 
Riley, which Mr. Walpole ſays is capital 
throughout. 

There is another portrait in the Maſter's 
Lodge, at St. John's college, in Cambridge, 
which has been miſcalled lord Aſhley. 


The honourable Roger North, biographer to 
the family, has given us a minute account of 
the lord-keeper Guilford, who appears to have 
been a man of parts and various learning ; but 
did not ſhine with ſuperior luſtre in the court 
of Chancery. He enjoyed his high office at a 
time when it required a ſtrong head and a ſteady 

hand to hold the balance of juſtice even. He 
was thought to be too much inclined to favour 
the court; though the author of his life tells 
us, that he was ſick of the times, and that 
this ſickneſs haſtened his death; which happen- 
ed at Wroxton, Sept. 5, 1685, He was ſuc- 
ceeded by the notorious Jefferies, who was a 


& that enabled him to diſcover and to purſue the true ſpirit of 
4 juſtice, notwithſtanding the embarraſſments raiſed by the nar- 
« row and technical notions which then preyailed in the courts 
« of law, and the imperfe& ideas of redreſs which had poſſeſſed 
&« the courts of equity. The reaſon and neceſſities of mankind, 
« arifing from the great change in property, by the extenſion of 
« trade and the abolition of military tenures, co-operated in 
« eſtabliſhing his plan, and enabled him, in the courſe of nine 
« years, to build a ſyſtem of juriſprudence and juriſdiction upon 
« wide and rational foundations, which have alſo been extended 
« and improved by many great men, who have ſince preſided in 
« chancery; and from that time to this, the power and buſineſi 
« of the court have encreaſed to an amazing degree.” Black- 
ſtone's © Commentaties,” book III. chap, iv. ; 

| | ſufficient 
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ſufficient contraſt to his character. He ſtudied 
hiſtory, the belles lettres, mathematics, and the 
new philoſophy. He underſtood muſic, on 
which he has written a“ Philoſophical Eſſay.“ 
He performed well on the baſs viol, and em- 
ployed a muſician to play him to ſleep. An- 
other ſingularity was told of him, © that he 
« rode upon a rhinoceros, which was carried 
« about for a ſhow :” but his biographer aſſures 
us, that it was only an invidious calumny. This 
gentleman repreſents him as very eminent in his 
profeſſion ; and poſſibly, with a view of raiſing 
him the higher, has endeavoured to degrade 
the character of the next perſon, but has not 
ſucceeded in his attempt. 


Sir MA TT HEW HAL E, lord chief- 
juſtice of the King's Bench: M. Vrigbt p. G. 
Vertue ſe. 17353 F. Hb. 

Marrgaus HALE; miles &c. R. White ſc. a 
roll in bis right hand; large b. ſh. A copy by Van 
Hove. | | 

Sir MaTTHew HaLE ; large b. ſb. mezz. copied 
from White, 

MaTTia&vus Hal, miles, &c. Van Hove ſc. 
filting in an elbow chair; b. ſh. 

MaTTazus Harz, &c. Van Hove ſc. fitting; 
vo. | | 

MatTTuzus HaLe, &c. Clarke ſc. fitting ; 8;vo. 

Lord chief-juſtice Hare; ſmall 4to. printed 
with the ** Sum of Religion,” in a large half-ſheet. 


There is a portrait of him at Guildhall, by 


Michael Wright, who painted portraits of many 
of the judges. | 
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law was ſcarce equalled, and never exceeded; May 13, 


was, in many reſpects, one of the moſt perfect 
characters 


24671. 
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characters of his age. Nor was his knowledge 
limited to his own profeſſion: he was far from 
inconſiderable, as a philoſopher and a divine, 
He was as good and amiable in his private, as 
he was great and venerable in his public, capa- 
city. His deciſions upon the bench were fre- 
quently a learned le&ure upon the point of law; 
and ſuch was his reputation for integrity, that 
the intereſted parties were generally ſatisfied with 
them, though they happened to be againſt them- 
ſelves. No man more abhorred the chicane 
of lawyers, or more diſcountenanced the evil 
arts of pleading. He was ſo very conſcientious, 
that the jealouſy of being miſled by his affec- 
tions made him perhaps rather — to that ſide 
to which he was leaſt inclined. Though he was 
a man of true humility ®, he was not inſenſible 
of that honeſt praiſe which was beſtowed on 
him by the general voice of mankind, and 
which muſt have been attended with that /elf- 
applauſe which is the natural reſult of good and 
worthy actions. The pride, which deſerves to 
be called by a ſofter name, was a very different 
thing from vanity. He is therefore very un- 
juſtly repreſented as a vain perſon by Mr. Roger 
North, who, by endeavouring to degrade an 
eſtabliſhed character, has only degraded his 
own. Ob. 25 Dec. 1676 4. 


Sir RICHARD RAINSFORD, lord 
chief-juſtice of the King's Bench, &c. V. Claret þ 
R. Tomſon exc. large b. ſh. mezz. | 


® See Baxter's © Life," fol. part iii. p 176. 

t At the end of his © Life,” ſubjoined to his © Contemplz- 
« tions,” &c. $vo. his printed works only are enumerated ; but 
biſhop Burnet, author of that / Life,” hath ſpecified all his ma- 


nuſcripts, and told us where they are to be found, See the ſepa · 
rate edition of the © Life,” 1682. 


| | Sir 
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Sir Richard Rainsford, who was but a ſecon- Prometcd 
dary character in his profeſſion, had the diſad- *”7* 
vantage of ſucceding a man who was confeſſed- 
ly at the head of it. His merit, eclipſed by the . 
ſuperior luſtre of his predeceſſor, appeared to 
be much leſs than it was in reality. He was as 
much above {ir William Scroggs, his ſucceſſor, Reste 
in point of integrity , as he was below fir M3, 2678. 
Matthew Hale in point of learning. 


Sir FRANCIS PEMBERTON, lord 
chief-juſtice of England, 168 1. His head is in the 
print of the Biſhops Counſel See the next reign, 

Sir Francis Pemberton is well known to have p,cnotea 
been a better practitioner than a judge, to have April 11, 
been extremely opiniated of his abilities, and to 
have rather made than declared law. The lord- 
keeper Guilford ſaid, that “ in making law, he 
« had outdone king, lords, and commons 
The lord chief. juſtice Saunders, who ſucceeded 
ſir Francis Pemberton, was too extraordinary a 
perſon to be paſſed over in ſilence. He was 
originally a ſtrolling beggar about the ſtreets, 
without known parents or relations. He came 
often to beg ſcraps at Clement's Inn, where he 
was taken notice of for his uncommon ſpright- 
lineſs; and as he expreſſed a ſtrong inclination 
to learn to write, one of the attorney's clerks 
taught him, and ſoon qualified him for a hack- 


+ * have read ſomewhere ||,” yo Dr. Swift, “of an Eaſtern 
* king, who put a judge to_death for an iniquitous ſentence, 
« and ordered his hide to be ſtuffed into x cuſhion, and placed 
upon the tribunal, for the ſon to fit on; who was preferred to 
* his father's office. I fancy ſuch a memorial might not have 
been unuſeful to a ſon of fir William Scroggs; and that both 
de and his ſucceſſors would often wriggle in their ſeats, as long 
as the cuſhion laſted.” Drapier's Letters, No. V. 
Life of the Lord keeper Guilford,” p. 223. 


Probably in Latimer's © Sermons.” 
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ney writer. He took all opportunities of im- 
- proving himſelf by reading ſuch books as he 
' borrowed of his friends; and, in the courſe of 

a few years, became an able attorney and a 
very eminent counſel; His practice in the court 

of King's Bench was exceeded by none: his art 

and cunning were equal to his knowledge; and 
he carried many a cauſe by laying ſnares. If 
he was detected he was never out of counten- 
ance, but evaded the matter with a jeſt, which 
he had always at hand. He was much em- 
ployed by the king, againſt the city of London, 
in the buſineſs of the quo warrants. His perſon 
was as heavy and ungain, as his wit was alert 
and ſprightly. He is ſaid to have been 

« mere lump of morbid fleſh:” the ſmell of 
him was ſo offenſive, that people uſually held 
their noſes when he came into the court. One 

of his jeſts on this occaſion was, that ** none 

could ſay he wanted iſſue, for he had no leſs 

* than nine in his back.“ See more of him 


in North's. Life of the Lord-keeper Guil- 


« ford,” p. 224, 2254. 


Sir GEORGE JEFFERIES ſucceeded 
fir Edmund Saunders as lord chief-juſtice of the 
King's Bench, September 29, 1683 *. 


$ One of the daughters af fir Francis Pemberton married Dr. 
William Stanley, dean of St. Aſaph, ſome time maſter of Corpus- 
chriſti college, Cambridge, and author of an anonymous tract 
of particular merit, entitled The Faith and Practice of a 
« Church of England Man.” The editors of the Bodleian Ca- 
<« talogue” have attributed The Romiſh Horſe-leech“ to the 
ſame author z but of this Mr. Maſters ſpeaks very doubtfully | 
It has alſo, with extreme probability, been attributed to Thomas 


Staveley 1, eſq. author of *The Hiſtory of the Churches is 


« England,” which was become very ſcarce, and has lately been 
rinted by T. Davies, with advantage. 
» Lives of the Chancellors,” p. 182, 


P. 176. 
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L'Eftrange and the Pope, together with Jef. 
feries and the Devil, were burnt in effigy by the 
populace in this reign, See the next. | 


JOHANNES VAUGHAN, miles, ca- 


pitalis juſticiarius de Communi Banco, Anno 
1674; R. White ſc. Before his © Reports.” 


Sir John Vaughan, a man of excellent parts, p,omotea 
was not only well verſed in all the knowledge 1668. 


requiſite to make a figure in his profeſſion, but 
was alſo a very conliderable maſter of the po- 
liter kinds of learning. He maintained a ſtrict 
intimacy with the famous Mr. Selden, who was 
one of the few that had a thorough eſteem for 
him. His behaviour among the generality of 
his acquaintances was haughty, ſupercilious, 
and overbearing : hence he was much more ad- 
mired than beloved. He was in his heart an 
enemy to monarchy ; but was never engaged in 
open hoſtility againſt Charles I. The carl of 
Clarendon, who had contracted ſome friendſhip 
with him in the early part of his life, renewed 
his acquaintance after the Reſtoration, and 
made him overtures of preferment : but theſe 
he waved, on a pretence of having long laid 
alide his gown, and his being too far advanced 
in life. He afterwards ſtruck in with the ene- 
mies of his friend the chancellor, and was made 
lord chief-juſtice of the Common Pleas; an of- 

hce which, though not above his abilities, was 
perhaps ſuperior to his merit. He died in 
1674, and was buried in the Temple-church, as 


near as poſſible to the remains of Mr. Selden. 


His ©: Reports” were publiſhed by his fon Ed- 
ward, | 


Vol. III. "MW Sir 
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Sir THOMAS JONES, lord chief. juſ- 

tice of the Common Pleas. See the next reign; 
ſee alſo. below. Io * of 


Sir THOMAS TWIS PEN, one of the 
judges of the King's Bench. OCS. 1682; 5. %. 


Sir Thomas Twiſden was ſent to the Tower 
by Cromwell, for pleading in defence of the 
rights of the city of London, for which he was 
retained: as counſel, He was made a judge of 
the King's Bench ſoon after the: Reſtoration, and 
continued in that office about twenty years; 
after which, he had his quietus. He was created 
a baronet in 1666. 


Sir THOMAS JONES, one of the judges 
of the King's Bench; Claret p. Tompſan exc. b. þþ, 
Sir Thomas Jones was a lawyer of ſome emi- 
nence, but his name very rarely occurs in the 
hiſtories of this reign *®. We oftener meet with 
that of fir William Jones, who was a warm ad- 
vocate for the Excluſion Bill T. Sir Thomas 
Jones was member of parliament for Shrewl- 
bury: On the 29th of September, 1683, he 
was made lord chief-juſtice of the Common 
Pleas. He was author. of © Reports of ſpecial 


® The curious reader may ſee a paſſage to his credit in fir}. 
— % Memoirs, 8vo. p. 233. Sir John Dalrymple Þ 
where he ſpeaks of king James's vaia attempt to aſſert the dif 
penſing power, mentions the following paſiage, It is reported, 
* that the king (aid to Jones, “ He ſhould have twelve judges of 
& his own opinion; and that Jones anſwered, ** Twelve judges 
% you may poſſibly find, fir ; but hardly twelve lawyers.” 


I ©* Memoirs,” i, p. 153» 
+ Sce Burnet, vol, i, 
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« Caſes in the Courts of King's Bench and 
Common Pleas, from the 22d to. the 36th 


« Year of the Reign of King Charles II. 1729" 
fol. | 


GALFRIDUS PALMER, miles et 
baronettus, attornatus generalis Car. I. regi; P. 
Lely p. R. White ſc. | 

Mr, Cambridge has the original picture. 

Geoffery Palmer, a lawyer of diſtinction in the 
reighs of Charles the Firſt and Second, was ſon 
of Thomas Palmer, eſq. of Carleton, in Nor- 
thamptonſhire, by Cathatine Watſon, ſiſter to 
the firſt lord Rockingham. He was repre- 
ſentative for the borough of Stamford, in Lin- 
colnſhire, in the long parliament, in which he 
was à chief manager of the evidence againſt 
the earl of Strafford. He afterwards, from prin- 
ciple, adhered to the royal party, with which 
he was a fellow-ſufferer, having been impriſon- 
ed in the Tower by Cromwell, who dreaded his 
abilities, under a pretence of his plotting with 
the cavaliers. Upon the reſtoration of Charles 

II. he was made attorney-general and chief- 

juſtice of Cheſter. It ſhould be remembered 

to his honour, that he was, in the early part of 
his life, one of the ſelect friends of Mr. Ed- 

ward Hyde, afterwards earl of Clarendon. He 

died May 5, 1670, aged ſeventy- two years. 


Sir JOHN MARSHAM, a very learned 


hiſtorian, one of the fix clerks in chancery, See 
Claſs | > . 


Sir JOHN HOSKINS was an excellent 
maſter in chancery, and a man of an irreproach- 
able character. He was more inclined to the ſtudy 
of the new philoſophy, than to follow the law; and 

Bb 2 1 
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is beſt known to the world as a virtuoſo. See the 
next reign. ; | 


« JOHANNES KING, eques auratus, 
„ ſeremiſſimo Carolo 29 regi legibus Angliz con- 
& ſulcus : illuſtriſſimo Jacobo duci Eboracenſi ad- 
«* yocatus generalis; ac etiam ex honorabili Inte. 
* rioris Templi communitate ſocius. Ob. 29 Ju- 
„* zii, Ao Dom. 1677, t. 38. Corpus in æde 
« Templorum ſepultum jacet *, quarto die Juli 


* anno prædicto, ubi mauſoleum erigitur,” &c. 
W. Sherwin ſc. large b. ſh. 


Sir John King, a finiſhed ſcholar, an accom- 
pliſnhed gentleman, a modeſt man, and a pious 
Chriſtian, was educated at Queen's college, in 
Cambridge, whence he removed to the Inner 
Temple. He promiſed to make a more con- 
ſiderable figure in the law than any man of his 
age and ſtanding, and was greatly countenanced 
by Charles II. who intended him for a rival to 
ſir William Jones the attorney-general, as he 
ſtrenuouſly oppoſed” all the meaſures of the 
court. It is probable that he would ſoon have 
ſupplanted him, if he had not been prevented 
by death. Such was his reputation, and ſo ex- 
tenſive his practice, that in the latter part of 
his life, his fees amounted to forty and fitty 
pounds a day Þ. | 


The Honourable ROGER NOR TH, Eq. 
At. circ. 30; P. Leh p. 1680; G. Vertue ſc. 1740. 
Before his ** Examen, Sc. 1740; large 4to. 

Roger North, eſq. was. near relation of the 
lord-keeper Guilford, with whom he chiefly 


| ſpent the active part of his life. He applied 


Sic. Orig. 
+ Echard, p. 936, 937. : 
himſclf 
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himſelf to the law, and was, in this reign, a 
counſellor of note, and in the next attor- 
ney- general. He has taken great pains, in his 
Examen into the Credit and Veracity. of a 
e pretended Complete Hiſtory +,” to vilify that 
work; and has, in ſeveral inſtances, contradict- 
ed facts founded upon authentic records, and 
decried or extolled the characters of perſons, 
whoſe merit or demerit is as well eſtabliſhed as 
theſe facts. He was alſo author of the Lives 
of Francis, lord Guildford, lord-keeper ; of fir 
Dudley North; and of Dr. John North, maſter 
of Trinity college in Cambridge. Theſe are 
generally bound together in a large quarto. He 
is ſo very uncandid in his character of judge 
Hale as to bring his veracity in queſtion in the 
characters of others, where he had, perhaps, a 
much ſtronger temptation to deviate from the 
truth, 


RICHARD LANGHORN, (counſellor 
at law); E. Lutterel f. 4to. mexx. 


Richard Langhorne, a papiſt, who had long 
paſſed for a proteſtant, was much employed by 


the Jeſuits in the management of their affairs. 


Though he was ſaid to be of a fair character in 
his profeſſion, his conduct, on ſome occaſions, 
ſeems to have been ſufficiently artful and jeſuit- 
ical, A little before the reſtoration, he engaged 
a half-witted perſon to manage elections for him 
in Kent; and was aſked by Mr. John Tillot- 
ſon |, who was privy to the ſecret, why he em- 
ployed ſo weak a man in that buſineſs. He 
very frankly told him, that it was a maxim with 


+ Dr. White Kennet's Complete Hiſtory of England.” 
{ Afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury. See Burnet's © Hift, 
" of his own Time,” i. P+ 230. | 
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him to employ men of his character; becauſe, 
if ſuch agents ſhould take it into their heads to 
turn informers, it would be eaſy to invalidate 
their evidence, by repreſenting them as mad- 
men, He was convicted, upon the teſtimony 
of Titus Oates, of conſpiring the death of the 

king. During his trial, and at the place of 
execution, he perſiſted in aſſerting his inno- 
cence; but his enemies gave little or no credit 
to his aſſeverations. It was even ſaid, that pre- 
varication and falſehood for the Catholic cauſe, 
was not only allowed, but deemed meritorious 

by the church of Rome; and that a man who 
dared to perjure himſelf for the Romiſh religion 
was eſteemed but little inferior, in point of me- 
rit, to one that dared to die for it. He was 
executed the 14th of July, 1679. 


«RICHARD GRAVES, Eſq. of Me. 
tc kleton *, a bencher and reader of Lincoln's Inn, 


e clerk of the peace, and receiver-general for the 


© county of Middleſex, He had two wives, by 
c whom he had iſſue nineteen children; fix ſons, 
* and thirteen daughters; and died 1669, aged 
* 59.” G.Veriue ſe. b. ſh. Baka 


WILLIAM PETYT, Eſq. of the In- 
ner Temple. See Claſs IX. 


WILLIAM PRYNNE, Eſq. preſenting 
@ book to Charles II. See Claſs I. under ** Hiſtorical 
Pieces, Ec.” | 


Wear Campden in Gloceſterſhire, 
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SCOTCH LAWYERS. 


JAMES, earl of Perth, lord chancellor of 
Scotland, See the reign of James II. 


RICHARD MAITLAND, eldeſt fon 
of the earl of Lauderdale, lord juſtice clerk of 
the kingdom of Scotland. See Claſs III. 


Sir JOHN NISBET, of Dirleton, lord 
Advocate; Paton del. R. White ſc. b. Sb. 


Sir John -Niſbet, an eminent and upright 
lawyer, an excellent ſcholar, and an uncorrupt 
patriot, particularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
pleading againſt a ſtanding militia in Scotland, 
in the reign of Charles II. in which he was one 
of the commiſſioners that treated with thoſe of 
England concerning an union of the two king-" 
doms. He. was ſucceeded in his office of king's 
advocate by fir George Mackenzie *. 


GEORGIUS MACKENZIUS, a 
valle roſarum, &c. P. Vandrebanc ſc. h. ſh. 

Sir GzxoRGE MackkNZzIE; arms motto; Fir- 
ma vel ardua;“ h. þþ. 


There is a good portrait of him, much like 
this print, in the picture gallery at Oxford. 

Sir George Mackenzie, an able lawyer, a 
polite ſcholar, and a celebrated wit, was king's 
+ advocate in Scotland, in the reign of Charles 
and James II. He was learned in the laws of 
nature and nations; and particularly in thoſe - 
of his own country, which he illuttrated and 
defended by his excellent writings. He finiſhed 


* Burnet, 14 
t This anſwers to the office of attorney · general in England. 
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his ſtudies at the univerſities of Aberdeen and 
St. Andrew's, before he was ſixteen years of 
age; and is faid to have pleaded at the bar be. 
fore he was twenty. He was a great maſter of 
forenſic eloquence, on which he has written an 
elegant diſcourſe *®, which contains a brief, but 
comprehenſive compendium of the laws of Scot: 
land. The politeneſs of his learning, and the 
ſprightlineſs of his wit, were conſpicuous in all 
his pleadings, and ſhone in his ordinary conver. 
ſation. Mr. Dryden acknowledges, that he was 
unacquainted with what he calls the beauti- 
ful turn of words and thoughts” in poetry, 
till they were explained and exemplified to him, 
in a converſation which he had with “ that no- 
« ble wit of Scotland, Sir George Mackenzie +.” 
He has written ſeveral pieces of hiſtory and an- 
tiquities, and alſo eſſays upon various ſubjects; 
none of which were more admired, than his 
Moral Eſſay upon Solitude, preferring it to 
tc public Employment, ſuch as Fame, Com- 
© mand, Riches, Pleaſure, Converſation,” &c. 
This was anſwered by Mr. John Evelyn. It is 
hard to ſay which of theſe gentlemen was ca- 
pable of enjoying the pleaſures of ſolitude in a 
more exquiſite degree. But Mr. Evelyn, who 
in his character reſembled Atticus, as much as 
ſir George did Cicero, was ſo honeſt, as to pre- 
fer the active life to ſpeculative indolence, from 
a conſciouſneſs that it is infinitely more for the 
advantage of mankind. Sir George came into 
England ſoon after the Revolution, with a view 
of enjoying that learned retirement which he 
longed for in the univerſity of Oxford. In 
June, 1690, he was admitted as a ſtudent into 


v It is entitled “Idea Eloquentiz forenſis hodiernz” &c. 
+ Dedication to Drydea's “ Juvenal,“ p. 132, 133, 5th edit. 


the 
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the Bodleian Library; but died within a year, 
after his admiſſion, at his lodgings in London, 
on the 2d of May, 1691. He was a great be- 
nefactor to literature, having founded the ad- 
vocates library at Edinburgh, which now con- 
tains above thirty thouſand volumes *. His 
works were printed at Edinburgh, in 1716, in 
two volumes folio, See the reign of James 
II. 


Sir PATRICK LYON, of Carſe, knt. 
judge of the high court of Admiralty of the king- 


dom of Scotland, R. Whue ad vivum ſc. b. ſh. 


CLASS VII. 
MEN of the SWORD. 


JACOBUS TURNER, eques auratus; 
in armour, arms, motto, Tu ne cede Malis.“ R. 
bite ſc. b. ſb. 

Sir James Turner was a man of great natural 
courage, which was ſometimes inflamed to an 
uncommon degree of ferocity, by — liquors; 
in the uſe of which he freely indulged himſelf. 
When the laws againſt conventicles were put 
in execution in Scotland, he was ordered to 
quarter the guards, of whom he had the com- 
mand, in different parts of that kingdom ; and, 
in an arbitrary manner, to levy fines, and other- 
wiſe puniſh the delinquents. He treated the 
people with ſuch rigour as gave the higheſt of- 
fence: and happening to fall into their hands 
unarmed, he expected every moment to be ſa- 
crificed to their reſentment. But as they found 
by his orders, which they ſeized with his other 


® Pennant's . Tour in Scotland,” p. 48. | 
papers, 
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papers, that he had been enjoined to act with 
ſtill greater rigour, they ſpared his life, He 
was frequently reprimanded by lord Rothes and 
archbiſhop Sharp for treating the people with 
too great lenity, but never for his acts of vio. 
lence. He was a man of learning, and wrote 
« Effays on the Art of War,” publiſhed in fo- 


Colonel GILES STRANGEWAYS, of 


Melbury Samptord, in Dorſetſhire. 


« The reſt fame ſpeaks, and makes his virtues 
„ known, | 
« By's zeal for the church, and loyalty to the 
& throne, | 

« The artiſt in his draught doth art excel, 
None but himſelf, himſelf can parallel &. 

«* But if his ſteel could his great mind expreſs, 
That would appear in a much nobler dreſs,” 


D. Loggan ad vivum delin. b. fb. ſcarce. 


This worthy gentleman, who deſcended from 
one of the moſt ancient and reſpectable families 
in Dorſetſhire, was repreſentative in parliament 
for that county +, and one of the privy council 
to Charles II. In the time of the civil war, he 


Theobald ſeems to have adopted this line, with very little 
variation, in his“ Double Falſehood,“ | 
| None but himſelf can be his parallel, 
The thought is ſo very ſingular, that it is extremely improbable 
that two perſons ſhould have hit upon it, and varied ſo little in 
the expreſſion & Sir William Temple has varied more; where 
N of Cæſar, he ſays, that he was « equal only to bim- 
« {6 J.“ _ . 

+ It appears from the * Notitia Parliamentaria,” that the 
county of Dorſet has not been without a repreſentative of this 
family from the reign of Mary, to that 4 George 1. In the 
former of theſe reigns, Giles Strangeways, knt. was member 
parliament for that county. 


& See Bathos, &c. chap. vii. | 
I See the « Efay on Gardens of Epicurus. had 
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had the command of a regiment in that part 
of the royal army which acted under prince 
Maurice in the Weſt. In 1645, he was im- 
priſoned in the Tower for his active loyalty, 
where he continued in patient confinement for 
two years, and upwards of ſix months. There 
is a fine medallion of him, ſtruck upon this oc- 
caſion; on the reverſe of which is repreſented 
that part of the Tower which is called Czſar's ; 
with this inſcription, Decuſque adverſa dederunt *, 
When Charles fled into the Weſt, in diſguiſe, 
afrer the battle of Worceſter, he ſent him three 
hundred broad pieces ; which were, perhaps, 
the moſt ſeaſonable preſent that the royal fugi- 
tive ever received. But this was but a ſmall 
part of the ſum which is to be placed to the ac- 
count of his loyalty; as the houſe of Strange- 
ways paid no leſs than 35, ooo l. for its attach- 
ment to the crown. O5. 1675. . The preſent 
counteſs of Ilcheſter is heireſs to this family. 


Sir GEORGE RAWDON, t. 63; 
R. White ſc. to. | 


This head belongs to a ſet, which was en- 
graved for a genealogical hiftory of this family, 
in manuſcript; from which Mr. Thoreſby has 
given us ſome extracts, in his « Ducatus-Leo-. 
« dienſis.” | 
Sir George Rawdon was of the elder branch 
of the family of that name, long ſeated at Raw- 
don, in the neighbourhood of Leedes, in York- 

_ . hire. In 1641, he went into Ireland, in the 
. Quality of ſerjeant-major to lord Conway's regi- 


*Evelyn's © Numiſmata," p. 115. 
5 + See * An Account of A. Proficvecien of King Charles II. 
—. Battle of Worceſter,” (publiſhed by Sir David Dal- 
46. t : 
{ Lloyd's Memoirs.“ 
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ment of foot; where he bravely attacked the 
rebels, and gave the firſt check to their rapid 
py reſs, He was afterwards made a major of 
orſe, and had, for a long time, the ſole com- 
mand of the cavalry in the province of Ulſter, 
He fignalized his valour upon many other oc- 
caſions; and was univerſally eſteemed an excel. 
lent ſoldier. He was, for his eminent ſervices, 
created a baronet «on the 2oth of May, 160g; 
and died in Auguſt, 1683, in the 82d year of his 
age. He married Dorothy, daughter of Ed- 
ward, lord viſcount Conway. 


A SCOTCH GENERAL. 


„General THOMAS DALYELL 
*(DALZIEL) who ſerved Charles the ſecond 
< at the battle of Worceſter, and thereafter being 
* taken priſoner by the rebels, after long impri- 
% ſonment made his eſcape out of the Tower of 
* London, went to Muſcovy, where he ſerved 
* the emperor of Ruſſia as one of the generals of 
e his forces againſt the Polanders and Tartars, 
* till the year 1665, when he was recalled by 
king Charles the ſecond ; and thereafter did 
* command his majeſty's forces at the defeat of 
the rebels at Pentland-Hills, in Scotland; and 
“continued lieutenant-general in Scotland, when 
his majeſty had any ſtanding forces in that king- 
« dom, till the year of his death, 1685, &c." 
D. Patton delin. P. Vandrebanc ſc. b. ſh. Mr. Bull 
and Mr. Gulſton have each a proof of this print. 
I never ſaw another. 


Thomas Dalziel, an excellent ſoldier, but a 
ſingular man, was taken priſoner, fighting * for 


o See the memoirs referred to at the end of this article. 


Charles 
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Charles II. at the battle of Worceſter, After 
his return from Muſcovy, he had the command 
of the king's forces in Scotland; but refuſed to 
ſerve in that kingdom under the duke of Mon- 
mouth, by whom he was ſuperſeded only for a 
fortnight. After the battle of Bothwell-bridge, 
he, with the frankneſs which was natural to him, 
openly reproved the duke for his miſconduct 
upon that occalion, As he never ſhaved his 
beard ſince the murder of Charles I. it grew ſo 
long, that it reached almoſt to his girdle. 
Though his head was bald, he never wore a pe- 
ruke; but covered it with a beaver hat, the 
brim of which was about three inches broad. 
He never wore boots, nor above one coat, which 
had ſtraight ſleeves, and fat cloſe to his body. 
He conſtantly went ro London once a year to 
kiſs the king's hand. His groteſque figure at- 
tracted the notice of the populace, and he was 
followed by a rabble with huzzas, wherever he 
went. See a characteriſtic account of him in the 
« Memoirs of Capt. John Creighton,” in the 
13th vol. of Swift's ! Works “.“ 


* The following anecdote in Sir John Dalrymple's Memoirs | is 
alſo characteriſtic of his ſpirit : 

« James (the ſecond) gained numbers of the Scotch by fami- 
* liarity. He had long diſguſted them by his diſtance: the 
* change in his manners was owing ta an accident. When the 
« dutcheſs of York came firſt to Scotland, ſhe one day obſerved 


«* whom the third was intended? He anſwered for general Dal- 
* ziel, whom he had aſked to dine with him. The dutchels re- 
* fuſed to permit a private gentleman to ſit at table with her. 
* Dalziel, who had been in the Imperial ſervice, entered the 
* room in the mean time; and, hearing the ſcruples of the 
* dutcheſs, told her, he had dined at a table where her father 
had ſtood at his back; alluding to the duke of Modena's being 
* 2 vaſſal of the emperor. The dutcheſs felt the reproof, and 
© adviſed her huſband not to offend the pride of proud men.“ 


| Vol. i. p. 136, 2d edit, notes. 
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* three covers upon the dining table. She aſked the duke for. 
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OFFICERS of the NAVY. 
JAMES, duke of York, lord high admiral, 


— the higheſt reputation by his courage on 
ard the fleet, in the firſt Dutch war. He under- 
ſtood naval affairs: and his conduct with reſpect 
to the navy, after he aſcended the throne, ought 


to be remembered to his honour, He, in this reign, 


invented the ſignals uſed at ſea. See Claſs I *, 


Prince RUPERT, who was brave to temerih, 

commanded the fleet in conjunction with the duke 
of Albemarle, in 1666. His courage in this war 
is mentioned with high encomiums by our poets + 
and hiſtorians: but all theſe he richly deſerved, 
It was indeed fo great, that it could ſcarce be ex- 
aggerated. In the laſt Dutch war, he ſeemed to 
retain all the activity and fire of his youth, and 
beat the enemy in ſeveral engagements, He was 
ſucceeded in his command of vice-admiral, by the 
duke of Grafton in 1682. See Claſs I. and X. 


GEORGE-MONK, duke of Albemarle, 
who had acquired a great reputation as a ſea offi- 
cer, before the Reſtoration, ſignalized his courage, 
in an aſtoniſhing manner, in the memorable en- 
gagement with the Dutch, which began the firlt 
of June, 1666, and continued four days. He was 
very near being overpowered by numbers, when 
he was joined, on the third day, by prince Rupert, 
who raviſhed the victory from the enemy's hands. 
The laſt diſplay of his courage, which was equal 

® Charles II. never attended to any buſineſs, but that of te 
navy, which he perfectly underſtood. It is well known that the 


naval hiſtory of that prince is the moſt ſhining part of the annals 
of his re 


i * „ 
+ See FRY « Annus Mirabilis,” in his Mitcellanies, ill. 
P · 19, 20. : 
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at leaſt, to any other act of his life, was expoſing 
himſelf to the cannon ſhot. of the Dutch, when they 
burnt the Engliſh ſhips at Chatham. This effort of 
valour, which looked like raſhneſs, was then abſo- 
utely neceſſary, to encourage others to do their 
duty. The love which the ſeamen had for him 
had as great influence on board the fleet as his 
perſonal bravery. They frequently called him, 
« honeſt George Monk.“ See Claſs II. 


EDWARD, earl of Sandwich, a man of 
clear, as well as fervid courage, commanded the 
feet which brought over Charles the ſecond. One 
of the greateſt battles ever fought with the Dutch, 
or any other enemy, was on the 3d of June, 1665, ; 
when this gallant officer bore with his ſquadron 
into the centre of the Dutch fleet, and preſently 
threw it into that confuſion which ended in victory. 
He was not only a man of merit in himſelf ; but 
had alſo- much of that Kind of merit which endear- 
ed him to the ſailors; who, after the death of the 
duke of Albemarle, loved and revered him as their 
father and protector. See Claſs III. 1 


Sir ED W ARD SPRAGUE, (Sexacce) 
kut. admiral of the blue ſquadron, 1672, &c. 


« Si totus (fractus) illabatur orbis, 
« Impavidum ferient ruinæ.“ +. G. mezz. 


This great and amiable man, who in 1672 
ſucceeded the earl of Sandwich in command *, 
very. near reſembled that nobleman in courage, 
benevolence, and ſweetneſs of temper ; and was 
no leſs eminent for his abilities in the cabiner. 

He was captain of a man of war in the firſt en- 
gagement with the Dutch, on the zd of June, 
1665 3 when he ſo far diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 


o Campbell. 


his 
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his gallant behaviour, that he was ſoon after 


knighted by the king, on board the Royal Charles, 
He attracted the particular notice of the duke of 


Albemarle, in the four days battle in 1666; 


and in another battle, fought the 2 5th of July 
the ſame year, he contributed greatly to the de- 
feat of the enemy. He burnt a conſiderable 
number of the Dutch fire-ſhips, when they came 
vp the Thames, threw their fleet into confuſion, 


and purſued it to the river's mouth. In 1671, 


he burnt in the Bay of Bugia, ſeven Algerine 
men of war, which had been ſelected on pur 
to fight him. In the laſt Dutch war, he fingled 


out Van Tromp, whom, as he told the king, 


he was determined to bring alive or dead, or pe- 
Tiſh in the attempt. After he had loſt two ſhips 
in his engagement with the Dutch admiral, and 
was preparing to hoiſt his flag on board a third, 
a ſhot from the enemy ſunk him, together with 
his boat. The generous Tromp did not only 
do juſtice to his valour, but even lamented his 
death. Ob. 11 Aug. 1673. | 


Sir GEORGE AYSCUE, admiral of the 


Engliſh fleet; oval; B. þþ. : 


It is ſcarce poſſible to give a higher charaQter 
of the courage of this brave admiral, than to ſay 


that he was a match for Van Tromp or De 


Ruyter; both whom he engaged in the firlt 


Dutch war * without being conquered. In 1648, 


when the' fleet revolted to prince Rupert, he 
declared for the Parliament, and brought the 
Lion man of war, which he then commanded, 
into the river Thames. He was the next year 
appointed admiral of the Iriſh ſeas, and had 2 
great hand in reducing the whole iſland to the 
obedience” of the Republic, In 1641, he forced 


Before the Reſtoration, 


Bar 
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Barbadoes, and ſeveral other Britiſh ſettlements 
in America, to ſubmit to the commonwealth, 
In 1652, he attacked a Dutch fleet of forty fail, 
under the convoy of four men of war: of thoſe 
he burnt ſome, took others, and drove the reſt. 
on ſhore. Lilly tells us, in his Almanack for 
1653, that he, the year before, engaged ſixty 
fail or Dutch men of war, with fourteen or fife 
teen ſhips only, and made them give way, He 
proteſted againſt Blake's retreat in that deſperate 
action of the 29th of November, 1652, thinking 
it much more honourable to die by the ſhot of 
the enemy. This, and his great influence over 
the ſeamen, are ſuppoſed to have been the rea- 
ſons for his being afterwards diſmiſſed from his 
command. He was a ſhort time admiral in 
Sweden, under Charles Guſtavus ; but return- 
ed to England ſoon after the Reſtoration, In 
1666, he commanded on -board the Royal 
Prince, the largeſt ſhip in the navy, and gene- 
rally eſteemed the fineſt in the world. He en- 
paged the Dutch with his uſual intrepidity and 
ucceſs, in that memorable battle which conti- 
nued four days: but on the third day his ſhip 
ran on the Galloper ſand, and he was compell- 
ed by his own ſeamen to ſtrike, He was for 
ſome months detained a priſoner in Holland; 
. and during that time, was carried from one 

town to another, and expoſed to the people by 


way of triumph. He neyer afterwards went 
to ſea. | 


WILLIAM PEN was, from a common 
man, advanced to the rank of an admiral-by Crom- 
vell, with whom he was a great favourite, before 
he failed in his attempt upon St. Domingo, After 
the Protector's death, he was reſtored to his com- 

You, III. Cc mand, 
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mand, and knighted by Charles II. He waz 
appointed one of the aſſeſſors to the lord high ad- 
miral, and had a great ſhare of his confidence and 
favour, See the InNTErRREGNUM, Claſs VII. 


JOHN L A WSON, admiral of the Engliſh 
fleet, 1666, (1665) ; in armour ; b. ſh, mezz. 


Sir John Lawſon, who was the ſon of a poor 
man at Hull, was, when he entered into the ſea- 
ſervice, upon the ſame foot with Pen, and, like 
him, roſe by regular gradations to an admiral, 
He was in all the actions under Blake, who ſaw 
and did juſtice ro his merit. As he was a man 
of excellent ſenſe, he made the juſteſt obſerv- 
ations upon naval affairs; though in his man- 
ners he retained much of the bluntneſs and 
roughneſs of the tarpaulin. He was often ad- 
viſed with by the duke of York, who had a 
high opinion of his judgment, He acquitted 
himſelf with great courage and conduct in ma- 
ny engagements with the Dutch; particularly 
in 1653, when he and Pen were rewarded with 
gold chains for their eminent ſervices. The 
Algerines, who were robbers by principle and 
profeſſion, and had erected piracy into a ſyſtem 
of governmegnt, were effettually chaſtiſed by 
him, and compelled to ſubmit to a more dil 
advantageous peace than they had ever made 
with any of the ſtates of Chriſtendom, He was 
vice-admiral under the earl of Sandwich, whom 
he, for a ſhort time, ſucceeded in command, 
when he was diſmiſſed by the parliament. 
Though he was in his-heart a republican, he 
readily cloſed with the deſign for reſtoring the 
king. He died in June, 1665, of a ſhot in the 


kaee, which he received in an engagement * 
[ 


— 
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the Dutch, in which he was obſerved to ex- 


ceed all that he had done before *. 


Sr THOMAS ALLEN, admiral of the 
Engliſh fleet, 1666; a iruncheon in bis band; b. G. 
mez⁊ | 


This brave and expert officer was the firſt that 
entered upon hoſtilities againſt the Dutch, in 
1665, by attacking their Smyrna fleet. The 
ſquadron that he commanded conſiſted but of 
eight ſhips; but what he wanted in force, he 
ſupplied by courage and conduct. He killed 
their commodore Brackel, took four merchant- 
men richly laden, and drove the reſt into the 
bay of Cadiz. On the 25th of July, 1666, he, 
at the head of the white ſquadron, fell upon the 
Dutch van, entirely defeated it, and killed the 
three admirals who commanded that diviſion, 
The victory of this day, in which he had a prin - 


387 


cipal hand, was indiſputably on the ſide of the 


Engliſh. Then it was that De Ruyter exclaim- 
ed, „My God, what a wretch am I! among 
„ ſo many thouſand bullets, is there not one 
eto put me out of my pain?” See the reign of 
James II. 


Sir JOSEPH JORDAN, admiral; Le- 
ly p. Tompſon exc. large b. ſb. mexz. 


® The late col. Richard Norton, of Southwick in Hampſhire, 
was grandſon to fir John Lawſon. This gentleman was remark- 
able for making a very fingular will, in which he left his eſtate 
to the poor in general, and nominated the two archbiſhops bis 
executors; and, in cafe of their declining the truft, the parlia- 
ment. His orders with reſpect to his funeral, and ſeveral of his 
cies, were equally extraordinary. He bequeathed to the late 
king George ſeveral pictures, which now remain in the royal 
collection, alſo a print of St. Cecilia, after a painting of Raphael ||. 
His grandfather's gold chain and medal were left to Mr. Richard 
Chichley — As the teſtator was adjudged to be inſane, bis will 
was ſet aſide. 


þ 1 think it was that engraved by Marc Antonio. 
Cc 2 The 
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The moſt memorable action of Sir Joſeph 
Jordan was in the famous battle of Solebay *, 
when he fell with his ſquadron into the midſt of 
the, Dutch fleet, and threw it into the utmoſt 
confuſion, 'Fhe advantage was long on the ſide 
of the Dutch, as the Engliſh were overpowered 
by numbers; but by this action, the fortune of 


the day was reverſed, and the Engliſh gained 
the victory. It ſhould alſo be remembered, that 


in this battle he abandoned the brave and ac- 
compliſhed earl of Sandwich to the Dutch fire- 
ſhips, in order to ſuccour the duke of York. 


Sir WILLIAM BERKELEY, admiral; 


hb, ſh. mexz. 
Sir WILLIAM BARTLEY , admiral; P. Leh p. 
R. Tompſon exc. b. ſb. mezz. 


Sir William Berkeley was ſon of Sir Charles 
Berkeley, and brother to Charles, earl of Fal. 


mouth. He was vice-admiral of the white ſqua- 


dron, and led the van in the deſperate engage- 
ment with the Dutch, which began on the firlt 
of June, and continued four days. Prompted 
by his uſual courage, he ſteered into the midlt 
of the enemy's fleet, where he was ſoon over- 


powered by numbers. He was found dead in 


his cabin, covered with blood. Os. 1 June, 
1666. 


CHRISTOPHER MINGH, (Minxs), 


admiral of the Engliſh fleet, 1666; 5. ſb. mezz. 


Sir Chriſtopher Minns was ſon of an honeſt 
ſhoemaker of London, from whom he inherited 
nothing but a good conſtitution. He was te- 
markable, early in liſe, for a ſpirit of adven- 


Or Southwold Bay. 
+ His name is here (ſpelt according to the popular pronunci- 


ation. 


ture; 
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ture ; and had gained an eſtate in the Weſt In- 
dies, before he became an officer of rank in the 
navy, He was a man of good underſtanding, 
which he diſcovered both in ſpeaking and act- 
ing. Though he was affadle and familiar with 
the ſeamen, no man knew better how to main- 
tain his authority. The men under his inſpec- 
tion were well paid and fed, and had always 
juſtice done them in the diſtribution of prizes. 
Hence it was, that he was both honoured and 
beloved. He had, in the courſe of his life, of- 
ten manifeſted his active and paſſive courage 
but never in a more extraordinary degree, than 
at the approach of death. On the fourth day of 
the famous battle that began the 1ſt of June, 


he received a ſhot in the neck *: after which, 


though he was in exquiſite pain, he continued 

in his command, holding his wound with both 

his hands for above an hour. At length an- 

other ſhot pierced his throat, and laid him for 
ever at reſt. O5. 4 June, 1666 5. 


THOMAS, earl of Oſſory, is well known 
to have ſought fame in every part of Europe, and 


in every ſcene of action where it was to be acquir- | 


ed. In 1666, upon his return from Ireland, he 
paid a viſit to the earl of Arlington, at his ſeat at 


* Lloyd, by miſtake, ſays it was in the mouth. See Camp- 


+ I am credibly informed that he, when he had taken a Spa- 
niſh man of war, Lad gotten the commander on board his ſhip, he 
committed the care of him to a lieutenant, who was directed to 
obſerve his behaviour. Sho tly after, word was brought to Migns 
that the Spaniard was -deploring bis captivity, and wondering 
what great captain it could be who had made Don 
with a long and tedious ring of names and titles, his priſoner. 
The lieutenant was ordered to return to his charge, and, if the 
Don perſiſted in his curioſity, to tell him that Kit Minns had taken 
him, This diminutive name ny confounded the titulado, 
threw him into an agony of grief, and gave him more acute 
pangs than all the reſt of his misfortunes, 


Cc 3 Euſton 
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Euſton in Suffolk ; where he happened to hear 
the firing of guns at ſea, in the famous battle that 
began the firſt of June. He inſtantly prepared to 
go on board the fleet, where he arrived on the 3d 
of that: month; and had the ſatisfaction of inform- 
ing the duke of Albemarle, that prince Rupert 
was haſtening to join him. He had his ſhare in 
the glorious actions of that and the ſucceeding day. 
His reputation was much increaſed by his beha- 

22 May, Viour in the engagement off Southwold Bay. In 

167zz 1673, he was ſucceſſively made rear-admiral of the 
blue and the red ſquadrons: he having, in the 
battle of the 11th of Avguſt, that year, covered 
the Royal prince, on board of which Sir Edward 
Spragge commanded, and at length brought off 
the ſhattered veſſel in tow. On the 10th of Sep- 
rember following, he was, by the king, appointed 
admiral of the whole fleet, during the abſence of 
prince Rupert. See Claſs III. 


Sir TRETSWELL HOLLIS, (Faxr- 
CHEVILLE HOLLES); Lely p. Brown; 5. ſb. mezz, 


Sir Fretcheville Holles poſſeſſed, in a high 
degree, that courage for which his family was 
diftinguiſhed. He behaved with his uſual in- 

trepidity in the famous engagement with the 
| Dutch, that. continued four days, in which he 
unfortunately loſt an arm. He was rear-admiral 
under Sir Robert Holmes, when he attacked the 
Smyrna fleet, which was the firſt act of hoſtility 
in the laſt Dutch war. Be was killed, with ſe- 
veral other brave officers, in the battle of South- 
wold Bay, on the 28th of May, 1672. 


t Euſton, or Ewiton, is in the Biographia,“ p. 1072, ſaid er- 
roneouſly to be in Norfolk, hs 


Sir 
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Sir JOHN C HICHELE IV, Leh p. 
Brown; b. ſh. me22. 


Sir John Chicheley was a rear-admiral under 


prince Rupert in the laſt Dutch war. When 
Sir Edward Spragge was like to be overpowered 
by the enemy, fir John, together with the prince, 
bore down to his aſſiſtance : but notwithſtand- 
ing the efforts of his friends, and his own in- 
vincible courage, that great man had ſoon after 
the misfortune to loſe his life. Sir John Chi- 
cheley was one of the commiſſioners of the ad- 
miralty, and member of parliament for Newton 
in Lancaſhire, in the reign of William III. 


HENRICUS TERNE, armiger, qui, 
Anno 1660, Hiſpanorum VI. navium claſſem, per 
IX. horas, ſolus ſuſtinuit ; et quamvis graviter 
faucius, repulit; primus ob regem reducem ſan- 
guinem fudit : In prælio demum adverſus Batavos, 
Junii 1, 1666, ſtrenui ducis opera fungens, fortiſ- 
fſimam animam exhalavit. V. Sheppard p. Guil. 
Faitborne ſc. large b. ſb. ſcarce. 


CLASS VIII. 


SONS of PEERS without TITLES, 
BazoneTs, K NICHTS GENTLEMEN, &c. 


The honourable CHARLES CECcIL; 
Vandervaart p. Lens f. a child with a lamb; b. f. 
Ne ZZ. l 


Charles Cecil was third ſon to John, the fourth 


earl of Exeter. The original painting is at Bur- 
leigh· Houſe, near Stamford in Lincolnſhire. 


ROBERT and DOROTHY SIDNEY, 
ſon and daughter of Fhilip,. earl of Leiceſter ; 
Cc 4 two 
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Taz HIS TORY Cutts it, 
two children, playing with a dog; Lely. p. Brown; 
oblong h. ſh. mexx. 

Robert Sidney ſucceeded his father in title 
and eſtate. He died on the 11th of November, 
1702; 


- HENRY SIDNEY, fon to Robert, earl 
6s Leiceſter; Lely p. Brown; large b. ſh. mezz. 
This gentleman, who was afterwards created 
earl of Romney, was the youngeſt ſon of Ro- 
bert, earl of Leiceſter, and brother to earl Phi- 
lip. He was one of the memorable s EVEN, who 
invited William, prince of Orange, over to Eng- 
land, and who ſubſcribed an affociation in form, 
which they ſent to Holland. He was, in the 
reign df that prince, lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
maſter of the ordnance, warden of the cinque- 
ports, colonel of the royal regiment of foot- 
guards, and one of the privy-council, He died 
a batchelor in 1700. It is obvious to remark 
here, that Mr. Swift, afterwards dean of St. Pa- 
trick's, has given us an idea of his character in 
a few bitter words, but ſome allowance is, in 
candour, to be made for the diſordered ſpleen 
of the writer, on a moſt provoking occaſion: 
He tells us, that he “applied by petition to 
+ king William, upon the claim of a promiſe 
% his majeſty had made to fir William Tem- 
tt ple; that he would give Mr. Swift a prebend 
it of Canterbury or Weſtminſter. Ihe earl of 
© Romney, who profeſſed much friendſhip fot 
te him, promiſed to ſecond his petition; but, as 
de he was an old, vicious, illiterate rake, with- 
& out any ſenſe of truth or honour, ſaid not 2 
% word to the king; and Mr. Swift, after long 
te attendance in vain, thought it better to com. 


® ply with an invitation given him by the 2 
l ; on 0 


cid Vitt. O ENGLAND. 
« of Berkeley, to attend him to Ireland as his 
« chaplain and private ſecretary &.“ 


The Honourable WILLIAM VERNEY, 
Eſq. Lely p. R. Tompſon exc. h. ſh. mexx. 

Sir Greville Verney, hereafter mentioned, 
had a ſon named William, who died in France 
unmarried, the 23d of Auguſt, 1683. This may 

ofibly be that lon. As he is ſtyled honourable 
| have placed him here, though perhaps he had 
no right to that title. 


Dominus EDWARDUS DERIN G, cret. Bar; 
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« eques aur. illuſtris domini Edoardi Dering, de wy 


« Surrenden Dering, in com. Cantii, militis et 
« baronerti, filius ex matre optima, nec minus il- 
« Juſtri, Untona, domini Radulphi Gibbes, equitis 
« aurati, filia. Pater ob. 1644: Mater ob. 1676.— 
« 1, Dering's Paternal Coat: 2. Sind a noble Sax- 
*on: 3. Ipre, earl of Kent: 4. Humph. de Bo- 
« hun, carl of Hereford, &c.” Kneller p. R. White 
ſe. 1687. | 


This print may ſerve to correct a miſtake in 
the Engliſh Baronets,” vol. i. p. 264. The 
gentleman whom it repreſents is there ſajd to be 
the ſon and heir of the firſt Sir Edward Deriog, 
by his ſecond lady, Anne, daughter of Sir John 
Aſhburnham : Unton, daughter of Sir Ralph 
Gibbes, mentioned as above, was his ihird. 


Sir THOMAS IS HAM. baronet; Lely 
p. D Loggan exc. large b. ſh. mexx. 

Thou as IsHAu, de Lamport, in comitatu 
Northamptoniæ, baronettus; Loggan del. 1676; 


large b. ſh. Suppoſed to be engraved by Gerard Valck. 


* Appendix to « Swift's Life,” by Swift, p. 30, 51. 


Thomas 


Jene 11, 
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Thomas Iſham was ſon of Sir Juſtinian Iſham 
of Lamport. He was a young gentleman of 
great expectation, but died, to the regret of all 
that knew him, in 1681, ſoon after he had f. 
niſhed his travels. 


Sr JOHN LOWTHER, Bart. Leh 5. 
Browne exc. b. ſh. mexx. 


Sir John Lowther was a gentleman of a very 
ancient and flouriſhing family, long ſeated in 
Weſtmoreland, He was father of fir John Low-. 
ther, who in 1695, was created viſcount Lonſ- 
dale, and was afterwards lord privy-ſeal to Wil 
liam III. This family has been greatly enriched 
by the colliery at Whitehaven, which has pror- 
ed an inexhauſtible fund of wealth. The pre- 
ſent ſir James Lowther does not only carry on 
a very lucrative trade to London, but alſo em- 
ploys a conſiderable number of veſſels to ſupply 
the city of Dublin with coals. O5. 1675, A.. 
70. 


Sir JOHN WEBSTER, Bart. Under- 
neath is the following inſcription: “ Wollven- 
„ hoerſt, Cromwick, Linſhotterhaar, part of Ma- 
« eftwick Stuagger Engge, commiſſary for the 
« emperor of all Ruſſia and Moſcovia. Created 
e baronet of England, May the 31ſt, 1660, by 
« king Charles II. at Igravenhaag. His arms, of 
« Cattenbrouck, Schaagen, Dengge, part of Iſell- 
te field, Linſchooter Engge, in Holland, and the 
« province of Utrecht, lord 2 The fiſt 


impreſſions of this print had tight Latin lines by Bar- 
leus, which were afterwards eraſed, and the above 
inſcription was ſubſtituted in its place. | 


* 


Sir 
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Sir SAMUEL BARNARDIS TON, 
Bart. His portrait belongs to the reign of Wil- 
liam III. 


Sir ROBERT VINE R, Bart. long hair, 
black cap, cloak, Sc. by Faithorne z without inſcrip- 


ien; b. G. very ſcarce. - | 
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Sir Robert Viner, goldſmith and banker of crete 


London, was a very loyal, and no leſs uſeful 12 Mw 


ſubject ro Charles II. As his credit was 
extenſive, he ſometimes borrowed large ſums of 
money to lend the government. The intereſt paid 
on theſe occaſions muſt have been very conſider- 
able, as he paid himſelf no leſs than fix per cent. 
When he entered upon his mayoralty , the king 
did him the honour to dine with him, and he 
had the honour of drinking ſeveral bottles with 
his majeſty ; an indulgence not unfrequent in 
this reign +. He afterwards erected an equeſ- 
trian ſtatue to the king at Stocks- market: it 
was done originally for John Sobieſki, who raiſ- 
ed the ſiege of Vienna, when it was inveſted by 
the Turks . The fine old houſe which belonged 
to fir Robert Viner, is now in the poſſeſſion of 
the reverend Mr. Clarke. It is at Ickenham, 
near Uxbridge Common, in Middleſex. 


Sr EDWARD HARLEY, knight of 
the Bath, 1660; Cooper p. Vertue ſc. b. fb. 


His portrait is at Welbeck. 


The pageant exhibited on the day he was ſworn, was a very 

Magnificent one. It was called Goldſmith's Jubilee, and was 

deligned by Thomas Stevenſon. 

I See the * SpeRator,” No. 462. 

1 Voltaice mentions a remarkable text of a thankſgiving ſer- 

* preached on this occaſion, namely, « There was a man 
ſeat from God, whoſe name was John. 


This 
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This gentleman, who was knight of the ſhire 

for Hereford, at the fame time with fir Robert 

Harley his father, gave many ſignal proofs of 
his valour, at the head of a regiment raiſed a r 
his own expence for the ſervice of Charles l. 
Upon the Reſtoration of Charles II. he was ap- 
pointed governor of Dunkirk, and ſoon after 
made a knight of the Bath. He fat in all the 
parliaments of this reign, and was a diftinguiſh- 
ed ſpeaker in the houſe of commons. As he 
well knew the importance of Dunkirk to the 
nation, he made a motion for annexing it to the 
:  erown. The parliament ſeemed to liſten to this 
propoſal, but it was afterwards over-ruled, He 
| was offered 10,000 |. and a peerage merely to 
| be paſſive in the ſale of it, but he refuſed the 
offer with diſdain. He had the honeſty to tell 
the king, that the artillery and military ſtores 
only, were worth more than Lewis XIV. had 
| ever offered for that fortreſs, In the Britiſh 
| | Muſeum, is a manuſcript by fir Edward Har- 
| ley, which contains many memorable particu- 
| lars relative to the government, expences, and 
| ſale of Dunkirk. He was author of « A ſcrip- 
« tural and rational Account of the Chriſtian 
| Religion,“ 1695, 8vo. Ob. 8 December, 

| 1700. 


| Sir GREVILE. VERNEY, knight 
| of the Bath, nat. 26 Jan. 1648; cb. 23 Jul. 1668; 
Loggan ſc. large b. ſb. | 
| Creat. 1660. Sir Grevile Verney, who deſcended from a 
| family which has flouriſhed for ſeveral centuries 
| at Compton Murdac, in the county of War. 
wick, was brother to Richard, the firſt lord 
Willoughby of Brooke. Much of the hiſtory 
of this family may be learned from the ſump- 


tuous monuments belonging to. it, at Compton 
Murdac; 
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Murdac; or from fir William Dugdale's « Hiſ- 
tory of Warwickſhire,” 


HERBERTUS PERROT, EquesAu- 
tatus; ſboulder-knot, arms, &c. R. White ſe. 

« Sir Herbert Perrot, deſcended from fir 
« Owen Perrot, a favourite of Henry VII. and 
« related ta the Plantagenets and Tudors, was 
« a man of great wit, large fortune, and exten- 
« five charity. He ſuffered much in his for- | 
« tune, by his attachment to the royal party | 


« during the civil wars. He had three wives, 
« by whom he had only one daughter that fur- ns 
« yived him, who was married to fir John, Pac- | 
« kington, of Weſtwood, in Worceſterſhire, 

„ Sir Herbert had a fon of both his names, who | 
« wrote Satires upon the court of Charles the 
« ſecond, and was killed 1 South in | 
« the paſſage of the Devil Tavern, in Fleet- 
« ſtreet, Of this family is the preſent fir Ri- 


« chard Perrot, made memorable lately by the 
Flint addreſs *.“ . 


Sr ROBERT CLAYTON, kat. lord 
mayor of the city of London, 1680; F. Riley p. 
J. Smith f. large b. ſh. mexx. 

His ſtatue is at St. Thomas's hoſpital. 


Sir Robert Clayton well underſtood, and ſe- 
dulouſly promoted the commercial, civil, and 
religious intereſts of his country. He was elect- 
ed lord mayor in 1679, and was a repreſentative 
in ſeveral parliaments, for Bletchingly in Surrey. 
As he had rendered himfelf obnoxious to the 
duke of Tork, by voting for the Excluſion Bill, 


Communicated, with other notices, by the reverend Mr. 


lohn Cullum, of Hardwick, in Suffolk, who quotes the Supple- 
J. ment to Kimber's © Baronetage.” 


he 
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he retired from buſineſs, and amuſed himſclf 
with building and planting, after that prince 
aſcended the throne. When the prince of Orange 
was at Henley upon Thames, he was ſent, in 
the name of the city of London, to compliment 
him on his arrival. He was appointed a com- 
miſſioner of the cuſtoms, ſoon after the ſettle- 
ment of the kingdom. Ob. 1707. Great in. 
juſtice is done to his character in the ſecond part 
of © Abſalom and Achitophel “.“ His bene- 
factions to Chriſt's, and St. Thomas's hoſpital, 
will be remembered to his honour. 


Sir JOHN MOOR, knt. lord mayor of the 
city of London, 1681, and one of the repreſents 
3 | tives in parliament for the ſaid city, &c. Leh p. 
| J. Mac Ardell f. fitting in à chair. The motto 10 his 
| arms is Non civium ardor.“ From a private platt, 
| extremely rare, b. ſh. mezz. 

Sir John Moor, who was ſon of a huſband- 
man at Norton, in Leiceſterſhire +, became 2 
| zealous partizan of the court, about the time 
| that the king triumphed over his enemies, and 
| was as much a maſter of his people as Lewis 

XIV. had promiſed to make him. He nomi- 

nated two ſheriffs, who he knew, would be ſub- 
| ſervient to the miniſtry; and was careful to ſe- 
| cure a ſucceſſor who was as much devoted to 
| the king as himſelf. He is characteriſed under 
the name of Ziloah, at the concluſion of the 
ſecond part of © Abſalom aud Achitophel.” 
| I have been informed that the free-ſchool at 
BY Appleby, in Leiceſterſhire, was founded by 
him. 


we © 


® See the charatter of Iſhban in that poem. 
+ See Whilton's © Life,“ p. 16, ad edit, 


Sir 
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; Sr THOMAS ARMSTRONG, exe- 
brad is in 8 large half-ſpeet, with ſeven others, 

Sir Thomas Armſtrong, who had been a great 
ſufferer in the royal cauſe, was very active for 
Charles II. before the reſtoration. His enter- 
priling ſpirit excited the jealouſy of Cromwell, 
who threw him into priſon, and even threatened 
his life. He was an avowed enemy to popery, 


to him in the ſervice of the duke of Monmouth. 
Soon after the new ſheriffs were impoſed upon 
the city by the influence of the court, an inſur- 
rection was planned by the country party, not 
only in London, but in ſeveral parts of the king- 
dom. Sir Thomas Armſtrong went, at this 
time, with the duke of Monmouth, to view the 
king's guards; in order to judge whether they 
might venture to attack them in the projected 


court, he fled the kingdom ; and his flight was 
ſoon followed by an outlawry. He was ſeized 


demned and executed without a trial, and with 
peculiar circumſtances of rigour, having been 
conducted to death by thoſe ſorrowful ſoldiers 
who had . been accuſtomed to obey his com- 
mand, The king was much exaſperated againſt 
him, as he believed him to be the ſeducer of his 


having any deſign againſt his majeſty's life. 


P. Vandrebanc ſe. large ſheet. | 
Sir EdMunD Bugy GODFREY, ft. 573 P.Van- 
_ fe. large bh. ſh. Another, ſmaller, by the ſame 


Sic 


cuted the 2oth of June, 1684. J Savage ſe. This 


and engaged with all the zeal that was natural 


inſurrection. Finding himſelf obnoxious to the 


abroad, and ſent to London, where he was con- 


favourite ſon. He, at his death, denied his ever 


Sir EDMOND BURY,GODFREY; 
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a 
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Sir Epmond Bury GoDrFaer, t. 57; two 
Engliſh verſes . 8 
Sir EpmunD Bury Goprazy; Von Hove |. 
ollogon ; b. ſh. A copy of the ſame, by Nutting. 
ir Epmund Bury GoDFsey ; ſold by Arthur 
Tooker. 
Sir EpmunD Bury GoDraey ; in à large b. þþ, 
with ſeven others. | 
Sir Edmond Bury Godfrey, an able magil- 
trate, and of a fair character, who had exerted 
himſelf in the buſineſs of the Popiſh plot, was 
found pierced with his own ſword, and ſeveral 
marks of violence his body. His death, 
which was imputed to the papiſts, who were 
then ſuppoſed to be the authors of all miſchief, 
was generally deemed a much ſtronger evidence 
of the reality of the plot, than any thing that 
Oates either did, or could ſwear. Even the 
fooliſh circumſtance of the anagram of his name, 
helped to confirm the opinion of his being mur- 
dered by papiſts *®. His funeral was celebrated 
with the moſt ſolemn pomp: ſeventy- two cler- 
gymen preceded the corpſe, which was followed 
= a thouſand perſans, moſt of whom were of 
rank and eminence. His funeral ſermon wa 
preached by Dr. William Lloyd, dean of Ban- 
gor, and afterwards biſhop of Worceſter, He 
was found dead, the 17th of October, 1678. 


THOMAS THYNNE, Eſqr. Leh p. 
Broume; b. ſh. mexz. | 
Tromas Tnywne, Eſq", Kneller p. White ſc 
b. G. my | 
Thomas Taynne, Eſq. Cooper; 4t0. mexz. 


There is a portrait of him at Longleat. 


» Sir Edmund Bury Godfrey was anagramatized to, L fd 
* murdered by rogues,” 


Thomas 
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Thomas Thynne, eſq. of Longleat, in Wilt- 
ſhire, and member of patliament for that county, 
was noted for the affluence of his fortune, and 
his uncommon . benevolence and hoſpitality. 

Hence he gained the epithet of Tom of ten 

© thouſand,” He was married to the lady Eli- 
zabeth Percy, counteſs of Ogle, ſole daughter 
and heir of Joceline, earl of Northumberlaqd ; 
but was murdered in his coach, before conſum- | 
mation, by three aſſaſſins, ſuppoſed to be ſub- | | 
orned by Charles, count Koningſmark, a ne- | [ 

| 


ceſſitous adventurer, who had made ſome ad- 
vances to the lady Ogle *. He is the perſon . 
meant by the name of Iſſachar, in Dryden's 
« Abſalom and Achitophel;” and is hinted at 
in the following lines of the earl of Rocheſter. 
But it dug to be obſerved, that this author is 
ſcmetimes as licentious in his ſatire, as he is in | 
his other writings. 0 1 
«.Who'd be a Wit in Dryden's cudgel'd 
kin . Fi 
6 Or who'd be rich ; and ſonfeleſs Jike 4 


| _ Tom 
O5. 12 Feb. 1681-2. A ,. 


JOHANNES COTTONUS BRUCEUS; 
PaarlpurGy, Prncbariaus, xas PHD. 


Virtus repulſæ neſcia ſordidz, 
* Intaminatis fulget honoribus; | 
Nec ſumit aut ponit ſecures, _ 1 
„ Arbitrio popularis auræ. Hok; ; 

C. Kneller p. Vandrebanc ſc. large ſheet. 

* oy. an account of this murder, in Rereſby's © Memoirs,” 


5 . 
T 2 was cudgeled for reflecting on the dutcheſs of Portſ- 
mouth, and the earl of Rocheſter, in his © Eſſay on Satire, 
which he wrote in conjunction with the earl of Mulgrave. 


Vor. III. D d 8 John 


— — —— — 


o 
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Jobn Cotton Bruce was the only ſon of fir 
Thomas Cotton, bart. and grandſon to fir Ro- 
bert Cotton, the celebrated antiquarian. . This 
gentleman, who died in 1702, made conſider- 
able additions to the valuable library collected 


by his grandfather. It conſiſted of manuſcripts, 


which, bound up, made about a thouſand yo- 


lumes. They relate for the moſt part to Eng- 
liſh hiſtory and antiquities ; the improvement 
of which was what fir Robert chiefly aimed at 


in his collections. They were methodically 


bert, by queen Anne; an 


ranged, and placed in fourteen ſets of ſhelves; 
over which were the heads of the twelve Czſars, 


Cleopatra, and Fauſtina. They were purchaſed 


of ſir John Cotton, great grandign of fir Ro- 
are . depoſited 


in the Britiſh Muſeum. See more concerning 


1 


the Cottonian Library, in Ward's * Lives of 
* the Greſham Profeſſors,” p. 251, 252. 


DANIEL COLWAL, Eſq. R White . 


681; 5. /h. 


Dan1tL CoLwar, armiger, cc. 5. B. Before 


— 
* 


Dr. Grew's * Muſeum Regalis Societatis, 1681; 
fol. 4252 


ford, was a genleman of good fortune, the ſu- 


Daniel Colwal, eſq. of the Friary near Gull- 


perfluities of which he expended in making 4 
collection of natural rarities. Theſe he preſented 
to the Royal Society, and is therefore juſtly 
eſteemed the founder of their Muſeum. Of 
theſe, Dr. Grew has given us a catalogue, which 
is at once a proof of the judgment of the com- 


piler and the collector. The moſt valuable 
branch of it is the ſhells +, in the deſcription 


p + This branch of natural hiſtory was but little attended to befor? 
the reign of Charles II. The States of Holland made that 9 "*** 


preſent of a fine collection, which he ſeems to have had bt littie 


taſte for, as it was preſently diſſipated. | wy" 
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and arrangement of which, the ingenious doctor 


has taken —_—_ Lee Mr. Colwal was 

at the expence of engraving thirty- one folio cop- 
per- plates for this book. See more of him in 

Birch's . Hiſtory of the Royal Society.“ 


_ JOHANNES MEEKE, A. M. aulæ B. 
Mariz Magd. (Oxon. ) olim alumnus; centum li- 
bras annuas decem ſcholaribus in eadem aula . 
dentibus, æqualiter numerandas, teſtamento in 
perpetuum donavit: eodemq; cavit, ut creſcente 
modum terrarum redditu, plures itidem ſcho- 
res iiſdem proportione et loco alendi, denario- 
numero adjicerentur : anno ſalutis reparatæ 1665. 
ſheet, He is repreſented in a lay- habit. 


ROBERTUS FIELDING, aulæ Field- 
ingenſis, in com. Warwici, armig. Leh p. Tompſon 
exc. b. ſh; mer wn. 
RonexTvs FIELDI No, &c. Leh p. Vandervaart 
J. b. ſh. mezz. | 
' RonrxTvs FEI DIN, &c. Viſing p. Becket f. 
b. ſh. mezz. There is an anonymous mezzotinto of him 
fondling a dog. _ 
Robert Fielding, a gentleman of a fa- 
mily in 1 ſent to London to 
ſtudy the law ; but entering into the faſhionable 
vices of the town, he preſently abandoned all 
thoughts of that profeſſion. His perſon was 
uncommonly beautiful; and he ſtudied every 
art of ſetting it off to the beſt gm, He 
was as vain and expenſive in his own drefs, as 
he was fantaſtical in the drefles of his footmen; 
who uſually wore yellow liveries, with black 
ſaſhes, and black feathers in their hats.. As he 
was fond of appearing in public places, he ſoon 
attracted the notice of the ladies. RO 
himſelf was ſtruck with his figure at court, an 
d 2 called 
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ſucceſsful. He was firſt married to the only 


' "dean of St. Patrick's T. Some time after the 
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called him band/ome Fielding. From that mo- 
ment he commenced the vaineſt of all fops: but 
this circumſtance occaſioned his being ſtill more 
admired, and eſtabliſhed his reputation as a beau. 
The contributions which he raiſed from ſome 
of the ſex, he laviſhed upon others : but he was 
ſotnetimes forced to have recourſe to the gam- 
ing table for ſupplies, where he was generally 


daughter and heir of Barnham Swift, lord Car- 
lingford, who was of the ſame family with the 


death of- this lady, he, to repair his ſhattered 
fortunes, made his addreſſes to one Mary Wadi 
worth, who aſfumed the name of madam De- 
laune, a lady of 20, ooo l. fortune. He married 
this woman; but forſook her as ſoon as he dil- 
covered the cheat. He afterwards eſpouſed 
Barbara, dutcheſs ofCleveland, whom he treated 
with inſolence and brutality. This occaſioned 
a proſecution againſt him for bigamy. He vn 
found guilty, but was pardoned by queen Anne. 
His trial, which is worth the reader's notice, i 
in print, 7 
ERASMUS SMITH, (or Surrn) Eſq. 
&c. G. V. (George White) f. b. fb. mex. 


This print is companion to that of madam 
Smith, mentioned in Claſs XI. | 
Eraſmus Smyth, eſq. deſcended from an a 
cient and honourable family, in Leiceſterſhire, 
was ſon to fir Roger Smyth, otherwiſe Heriz, of 
Edmonthorpe, in that county, by his ſecond 
wife. He was largely portioned for a younget 
fon, his mother having brought a very 
derable fortune into the family. He, in 


I ses the Appendix to Swift's # Life of Dr. Swift,” p. : 
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former part of his life, engaged deeply in the 


Turkey trade, and became an alderman of Lon- 


don, Afterwards, upon the ſettlement of Ire- 
land, in the reign of king William, he, by pur- 
chaſe, acquired a great and improveable pro- 
perty in that kingdom. When the beneficent 
and judicious inſtitutions of charity and public 
utility were ſet on foot there, he gave, for theſe 
purpoſes, lands of great value. This donation 
alone- would render him memorable as a bene- 
factor. Having bought the manor of Weald, 
in Eſſex, with a good old ſeat upon it, he, when 


advanced in years, married Mary daughter of 


Hugh Hare, lord Colerane, by whom, beſides 
daughters, he had three ſons ; of whom the two 
elder dying without iſſue, his eſtate devolved to 
Hugh his third ſon, who left two daughters, 
his coheirs; namely, Dorothy, who married John 
Barry, fourth ſon of James, earl of Barrymore; 
and Lucy, who eſpouſed James, lard Strange. 
eldeſtdon of Edward, earl of Derby. Theſe la- 


lies, in purſuance of their father's will, have 


borne the name and arms of Smyth and Heriz, 
in conjunction with their own F. 
Hugh, fon of Eraſmus Smyth, eſq. married 


a paternal aunt of the preſent lord Dacre, who, 


in the moſt obliging manner, communicated to 


me the above account. ; 
The rev. Mr. Waſſe informs us, that a gen- 


tleman, whom he ſtyles Sir Eraſmus Smith of E/- 


ſex, offered to adopt the famous Joſhua Barnes, 


when a ſchool-boy at Chriſt's hoſpital, and ſet- 


tle 2000 l. a year upon him, on condition that 
he would change his name. His father, though 
in mean circumſtances, reſolved to be paſſive in 


+ For the family of Smyth, ſee Burton's ** Leiceſterſhire," 


Guillim's & Heraldry,” and Morant's * Eſſex,” 
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this important affair, and left it entirely to his 
ſon's option, who refuſed the offer +, This gen- 
tleman was probably of the ſame family, though 


it does not appear that he was the ſame perſon 
with Eraſmus Smith, eſqf.  _ _ 


CURWEN RAWLINSON, of Cark, 
Eſqr. ſon of Robert Rawlinſon ; Ob. 1689; A. 48. 
Nutting ſc. In the ſame plate with ſeveral others if 
the Rawlinſon family; 40. 

This perſon was ſon and heir of Robert Rau- 
linſon, of Cark, in Lancaſhire, eſq. He mar- 
ried Elizabeth, ſecond daughter and coheir of 
Nicholas Monck, biſhop of Hereford, by whom 
he was father of Chriſtopher Rawlinſon, eſq. 
of whom there is an engraved portrait, 


ROBERTUS STAFFORD, de Brad- 
field, in comitatu Berks, armiger, | 

« Spirantes ſiquis tabulas animataque ſigna 

« Viderit, in multa queis Myos || arte labor; 

* Quam bene Staffordium dicat ? Mentitur 
« imago; | 2 

* Expreſſit dominum quam male ficta ſuum? 

„ Novimus has ſculptor veneres, hes frontis 
« honores z | 

« Amphitryonides de pede notus erat. 

« Sic oculos, ſic ille manus, fic ora ferebat; 

i Multa tamen cœlo quam bene digna latent? 

« Archetypo abludit quævis tranſcripta tabella, 

« Quin ſi vis ſimilem fingere, finge Deum.“ 

This head is one of Loggan's capital per- 
formances. ; 


+ See the ſtory at large in Mr. Waſſe's letter in the © General 
Dictionary,“ article Barnes. 5 ; 

t Since the above article was written, I was informed that 3 
gentleman of both bis names, was founder of a lecture of oratory 
and hiſtory, in Trinity college, Dublin. 

[ SIC Orig. Ir 
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It appears from the above inſcription, that 
this gentleman was remarkable for the beauty 
of his perſon; and he is, indeed, repreſented 
very handſome. He was one of the ſons of ſir 

Edward Stafford, of Bradfield, in Berkſhire, by 
Mary, ſole daughter of ſir William Forſter of 
Aldermarſton in that county. Several of the 
family are mentioned in Mr. Aſhmole's Dia- 
ry,” that gentleman having married his mo- 

ther 7. | Ys 


WILLIAM BLUCK, Eq. Kneller p. 
R. White. ſc. b. ſh. | 


2 1% 2 v-0-0 @ 0 


MARMADUKE RAWDON, Eſer. 
R. White ſc. 4to. 3 


MARMA DUKE RAW DON, a dif- 
ferent perſon from the former; R. M bite ſe. 4to. 


Mr. Thoreſby and Mr. Collins mention ſeve- 
ral perſons of the Rawdon family, of the name 
of Marmaduke: namely, 1. Sir Marmaduke 


Rawdon, of whom there is an account below“: 
| : | 2. Mar- 


+ This lady was married, after Sir Edward Stafford's deceaſe, 
to Mr. Hamlyn; next to Sir Thomas Manwaring, knt. recorder 
of Reading ; and laſtly to Mr. Aſhmole. She lived in very little 
harmony with her laſt buſband, againſt whom ſhe commenced a 
ſuit at law for alimony, on very frivolous pretences. When the 
cauſe came to a hearing, ſerjeant Maynard obſerved to the court, 
* that there were eight hundred ſheets of depoſitions on his wife's 
part, and not one word proved againſt him of uſing her ill, or 
< ever giving her a bad or provoking word.” Aſhmole's © Diary,” 
120, 1717, p. $4. It appears in the ſame page, that ſhe was 
delivered back to her buſband the next day. l 

* Sir Marmaduke Rawdon, who deſcended from the ancient 

y of that name, near Leedes in Yorkſhire, was a very emi- 
nent merchant in the reigns of James and Charles I. He was at 
the expence of fitting out a ſhip for the diſcovery of a north-weſt 
paſſage, and was one of the firſt planters of Barbadoes. He trad- 

to France, Spain, the Levant, Canaries, and Weſt Indies; 
was conſulted as an oracle in matters of trade; and frequently 
| Dd 4 . * pleaded 
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s ſpelt by Mr, Ames, 
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| 2. Marmaduke, his third ſon, who was bred to 


merchandiſe : 3. Marmaduke, ſon of Laurence 
Rawdon, alderman of York, and nephew to fir 
Marmaduke. This gentleman was a benefactor 
to that city. He gave a bowl of ſolid gold to 
the corporation; 1001. to the poor of the pariſh 

of St, Crux; and erected a croſs, near the pave. 
ment, on which is his buſt, He died in 1688, 
in the 38th or 59th year of his age. He was 
author of a manuſcript account of the family, 

of which Mr. Thoreſby had the peruſal.” One 
of the heads above-mentioned is his portrait, 
4. Marmaduke, eldeſt ſon of col. Thomas 
Rawdon, who was himſelf the eldeſt ſon of fir 
Marmaduke. See more of this family in Tho- 
reſby*'s Ducatus Leodienſis, and Collin's 
cc Baronetage.” - : 


* 

* * 
* 
* 7 


WILLIAM RAW DON, (of the ſame 
family); R. White ſc. 40. ER 


= % * * * 82 2 


JOHANNES COCK SHU TT“, (Cocx- 
SHUIT) nobilis Anglus; D. Loggan f. b. fb. 
John Cockſhuit, a gentleman of the Inner 
Temple, was one of the many admirers of the 
works of Dr. Henry More. That author's 
writings were much in vogue in this reign ; par- 
ticularly his © Myſtery of Godlineſs.” He leſt 


pleaded for the merchants at the council board. He was gover - 
nor of Baſing-houſe in the civil war, where he diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf as a ſoldier, killing in one ſally, three thouſand men, though 
he had not above five hundred fighting men in the garriſon. 1b 

king conferred on him the honour of knighthood for this heroic 


exploit. It is — that the marchioneſs of Wincheſter 
C 


and her maĩds the lead of the turrets into bullets, to ſopply 
the men for this ſally. He was relieved, at the laſt extremity» 


by the famous col. Gage, whoſe memorable ſtory is in lord Claren- 


don's Hiſtory. 
300 | 
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3001. for tranſlating into Latin this book, his 
« Myſtery of Iniquity,” and his © Philoſophi- 
« cal Collections. His head belongs to the 


tranſlation of the laſt-mentioned work. Os. 
1669, At. 30. ; | 


SEINGSBY BETHEL, eſq. one of 
the ſheriffs of London and Middleſex, in 1680; 
gold-chain, livery-gown, &c. Sherwin ſc, whole length; 
ASS... | 


Slingſby Bethel, an Independent, and conſe- 
quently a republican, was one of the moſt zeal- 
ous and active of that party who were for ex- 
cluding the duke of York from the crown. He 
underſtood trade, and ſeems to have been well 


acquainted with thoſe maxims by which an 


eſtate is ſaved as well as gotten. . After riches 
poured in upon him, his ceconomy was much 
the ſame as it was before. Parſimony was ſo 
habitual to him, that he knew not how to relax 
into generoſity upon proper occaſions; and he 
was generally cenſured for being roo frugal in 
— entertainments when he was ſheriff of Lon- 
« Chaſte. were his cellars, and his ſhrieval board 
The groſſneſs of a city feaſt abhorr'd; 
His cooks with long diſuſe their trade forgot, 
Cool was his kitchen, though his brains were 
5, EC RER 
-- © Dryden's AB$SALOM and ACHITOPHEL. 


_ He was author of a book entitled, © The In- 


« tereſt of the Princes and States of Europe; 
8vo. Lond. 1694. At the end is a narrative of 
the moſt material debates and paſſages in the 
parliament which fat in the protectorate of Ri- 
chard Cromwell. This was firſt printed by it- 
ſelf in 1659, He was alſo author of . Obſer- 

| | « yations 
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c \ations on a Letter written by the D. of B. 
<< — The World's Miſtake in Oliver Crom- 
we * N 7 ; 1 


Alderman CORNIS H, ſheriff at the ſame 
time with Bethel, See the next reign. 


EDWARD BACKWELL, (or Bax:- 
WELL) Eſq. his own hair, lace-band, flowered gown, 
laced ruffies, a watch and portrait of Charles II. on s 
table: at a diftance a ſhip under ſail; arms; /. 
-The print, which was very rare, is now common 
enough, the plate having lately been diſcovered. 

Edward Back well, alderman of London, was 

a banker of great ability, induſtry, and inte- 

grity ; and what was a conſequence of his me- 

rit, of very extenſive credit. With ſuch qua- 

Iifications, he, in a trading nation, would in 

the natural event of things, have made a for- 

tune, except in ſuch an age as that of Charles 
the Second, when the laws were overborne by 
perfidy, violence and rapacity; or in an age 
when bankers become gameſters inſtead of mer- 
chant-adventurers ; when they affect to live like 

Princes, and are, with their miſerable creditors, 

drawn into the prevailing and pernicious vortex 

of luxury. Backwell carried on his buſineſs in 
the ſame ſhop which was afterwards occupied 
by Child, an unblemiſhed name, which is en- 
titled to reſpect and honour; but was totally 
ruined upon the ſhutting up of the exchequer. 

He, to avoid a priſon, retired into Holland, 

where he died. His body was brought for ſe- 

pulture, to Tyringham church, near Newport 
Pagnel, in Buckinghamſhire 4. | | 
t Among fir William Temple's « Letters,” is one addreſſed to 


him. It relates to the ſale of tin for Charles II. and intimates 
the zeal of the alderman tor his majeſty's ſervice, and that he was 


eſtecmed by the writer as a friend. JoHN 
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JOHN.KENRICK, Eſq. Et. 29; Kneller 
p. 1681, Yertue ſc. whole length, b. 


John Kenrick, eſq. an eminent and reſpect- 
able merchant of London, was father of the very 
worthy Dr. Scawen Kearick, late ſubdean and 

prebendary of Weſtminſter, miniſter of St. Mar- 
garet's and rector of Hambleden, in Bucking- 
hamſhire ; whoſe charity, humanity, and bene- 
yolence flowing from one of the gentleſt and 
beſt of hearts, gained him eſteem and love. 
Such was his condeſcenſion and goodneſs, I | 
ſpeak from perſonal knowledge, that he would, 
without debaſing himſelf, treat the poor as his 
brethren; and the meaneſt of the clergy, if not . 
totally devoid of merit, as his friends; nor was ; 
he ever known to deſpiſe, much leſs to inſult or | 
trample on a man merely becauſe he happened to be 
of a low rank in the church, or dependent upon 
bim as his curate®, | | 
Dr. Kenrick had a ſiſter, named Martha, who | 
married fir William Clayton, baronet. John, 
their father, .as I am informed, died in 1730. 
His picture, whence the print was taken, was 
burnt in the piazza, in Covent-garden, in 170g, 
having been ſent thither to be cleaned by An- 
derſon, a painter. | 
It ſhould be obſerved, that the memorable 
John Kenrick, or Kendrick, who left the poor, 
particularly of Reading and Newbury, above 
twenty thouſand pounds, was of the ſame fa- 
mily T, as was alſo, moſt probably, John Ken- 


o See more of this worthy perſon in! The Man without Guile,” 
an — preached on occaſion of his death, by Dr. John 
ner, 1753. | 
See „ The lat Will and Teſtament of Mr: John Kendricke, 
late Citizen and Draper of London,” 2625, ato - 


drick, 
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drick, who was ſheriff of London in 1645, and 
lord-mayor in 1652 ||. 


JOHN MOYSER, Eſq. of Beverly, in 
Yorkſhirez F. Place f. | 
I never ſaw this print, which is mentioned at 
p. 57 of the ſecond edition of Mr. Walpole's 
Catalogue of Engravers.” Th egentleman 
was a friend of Mr, Francis Place. 


LEONARDUS GAMMON, genero- 
ſus ; falling band. 3 


6 © „% # 2 $» 


| SAMUEL MALINES; Claret p. Lon 


bart ſc. 


Samver MaLines; Claret p. Ladge f. 
** M * R * * * 


Mr. PHILIP WOOLRICH, Y. Cee. 


Bill p. F. P. (Francis Place) f. in armour; 4/0. 


This perſon was probably a private gentle 
man of Mr. Place's acquaintance, who did the 
rtraits of ſeveral of his friends in mezzotinto. 
e and the two preceding may perhaps belong 
to another claſs, | : 


I Stow's © Survey of London," by Strype, book iv. p. 144 
Wh 5+ 4 4 2 
4 
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GENTLE M E N in inferior Crv1t, Enikox: 
7 MENTS ®, *' b 


Sir CHARLES COTTEREL, maſter 
of the ceremonies to Charles II. See the next 
reign, | 

« The Honourable Sir HENRY COKER, 
« of the county of Wilts, knt. high-ſheriff, Anno 
416633 col. of horſe and foot to king Charles I. 
« col. to the king of Spain; and col. to his majeſty 
that now is, of the ſervice at Worceſter : now 
« gentleman of the privy-chamber, 1669.” V. 
Faithorne ad vivum f. b. b. ä 

There is a ſhort account of a family of this 
name in a Survey of Dorſetſhire,” publiſhed 
in folio, 17 32, from a manuſcript of the Rev. 

Mr. Coker of Mapowder in that county. The 

author tells us, that the Cokers of that place 

derived their .name from Coker in Somerſet- 
ire, where they were anciently ſeated; and 
that Edward Seymour, duke of Somerſet, 
anceſtor to the preſent duke, deſcended from 
it: that the branch of the family, which has 
long flouriſhed at Mapowder, were very fortu- 
nate in marriages with the heirs of Norris, 

Walleis, and Veale: and that the Cockers of 

Aſhboſom are a diſtinct family. As Wiltſhire 

and. Dorſetſhire are contiguous counties, it is 

. probable that this gentleman was of the ancient 

-houſe of Coker: quære. I knew one gentleman 


of the name, who lived at Knoyle, near Hindon 
in Wiltſhire, | 


* inferior civil-employments is meant ſach as are inferior 
to thoſe of the great officers, &c. in the preceding claſſes. Perhaps 
oo of the heads in this claſs may be as properly placed ia the 


THO- 
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THOMAS KILLEGGREWV, &c. V. 

Sheppard p. Faithorne ſc. b. ſh. 

TroMas KilLLEGREW, &c. Wiſfing p. Vander- 

 Daart f. large 4to. mezz. | 

Sir TxoMas 'KilrLEGREW; Tempeſt exc. 81, 

n dreſſed like a pilgr 
HOMAS KI1ILLEGREW, dre ke a pilgrim; 1 

name, but theſe two verſes : "v7 


& You ſee my face, and if you'd know my mind 
« *Tis this: I hate myſelf, and all mankind.” 


b. ſh. mezz. | 

His portrait,' together with that of the lord Cal. 
rane, is engraved by Faitborne. They are called the 
princely ſhepherds. The print is ſuppoſed to have ber 
done for a maſque. | 5 | 
Thomas Killegrew was page of honour to 
Charles I. and gentleman of the bed-chamber 
to Charles II. who, in 1651, appointed him his 
reſident at Venice. He was a man of wit and 
humour, and frequently entertained the king 
with his drollery. As Charles was wholly en- 
groſſed by his pleaſures, and was frequently in 
his miſtreſs's apartment when he ſhould have 
been at the council-board +, Killegrew uſed the 
following expedient to admoniſh him of his ex- 
treme negligence in regard to the affairs of the 
kingdom. He dreſſed himſelf in a Pilgrim's ha- 
bir, went into the king's chambers, and told him 
that he hated himfelf and the world, that he was 
reſolved immediately to leave it, and was then 
entering upon a pilgrimage to hell, The king 


© His name is ſometimes ſpelt Killigrew: 
+ When love was all an eaſy monarch's care; 
Seldom at council, never in a war. PoPB. 


aſked 
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aſked him what he propoſed. to do there. He 
ſaid * to ſpeak to the devil to ſend Oliver 
Cromwell to take care of the Engliſh govern- 
cc ment, as he had obſerved, with regret, that 
« his ſucceſſor was always employed in other 


« buſineſs.” See Claſs IX, See alſo the In- 


Sir THOMAS NOT T, kne. one of the 
gentlemen ufhers in ordinary to the honourable pri- 
vy-chamber to his preſent majeſty king Charles II. 
R. White ad vivum del et ſc. 1678; laced band. 

Sir Thomas Nott, who was well known, and 
much eſteemed for his learning and genteel ac- 
compliſhments, was elected a fellow of the 

Royal Society, ſoon after its incorporation dy 

Charles II. | 


TOBIAS RUSTAT, Eſq fixtren Latin 
verſes :: CE 


Quantum eſt quod Ccelo ac Terris Ruſtate 
« dediſti ?“ &c. 
Emblem of Charity, with ber children; b. ſh. mexx. 
extremely ſcarce. | | Ws 5 
Tobias Ruſtat was keeper of the palace of 
Hampton- court, and yeomen of the robes to 
Charles II. This gentleman, ſenſible how much 
youth of a liberal turn of mind muſt ſuffer for 
want of a competent ſubſiſtence at the univer- 
ſity, what a check poverty is to a riſing genius, 
and what an ill effect the want of common ad- 
yvantages of ſociety has upon a man's future be- 
haviour and conduct in life, beſtowed a conſi- 
derable part of his fortune upon young ſtudents 
at Oxford and Cambridge. He gave 10001. 
to purchaſe 30 l. a year; the income of which 
"was chiefly to be applied to the — 


* ey (of) 3n bes I in his life-time, in de Gobi, He ebe 
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of thirteen fellowſhips at St. John's col- 
lege in rd. He founded eight ſcholar. 
© ſhips at Jeſus © college in Cambridge, for the or- 
Phans of poor clergymen. He was a conſider. 
able benefactor to Bridewell in London, and 
- contributed liberally towards the building uf . St, 
Paufs church. The brazen ſtatue of Charles Il. 
in the middle of the great court at Chelſea hoſ. 
pital, and the equeſtrian ſtatue of him at Wind- 
* ber were erected .at his ce, Tbis very 
, charitable perſon, who while he lived was : 
| bleſſing to the poor and to the public, died, to 
the grea regret of all that Knew his worth, i in 
1693 f. 
THOMAS WINDHAMf, Ei * 
Ralph Cole, bart. p. R. Tomſon arc. h. ſo, minx. 
In the laſt edition of Guillim's Heraldry," 
_ Publiſhed 172 4, fol. is a coat. of arms.of a gen- 
tleman of both his names. Under the achieve: 
| ment is the folloving account: 


® See narticulare | in * Terre Filius,” No. 49. 


Here follows his epita 22 « CalleCazea 
abrigienta, by French, BſomeReld. 


« Tobias Ruſtat, "Ya eoman of the robes to king Charles II. whom 

© he ſerved, with.all 222 of ries in his . as well 
as proſperity, The greateſt eſtate be gathered. 

* Gea' $ a ;s thekung's rad and bis induſtry, be 


e he beſtowed upon the ch ſpitals, univerſities, and 
- 4 leges, and upon poor witows minifters, the more 
he had at the year's end: neither was be unmindſul of bis kin- 
red and relations, in making them proviſions aut of what re- 
* mained. He died a batchelon,t »5th day 1 in the yew» 
A Ke. 2693, n 
t Sometimes ſpelt Vyndbams 


In a letter of Tobias Ruftat, efq, 6 now living, vt 
theſe wards : * Tt appears, that, from ao very plentiful fortune, he Be 


„ all 10,735 l. in henefeQions, long before his þ z f of them new 
yours.” 


earned ar taper cet 
e ee 


CxAss VIII. or ENGLAND. 


This coat is alſo born by Thomas Wind- 
« ham, of Tale in Devonſhire, eſq. one of the 
« grooms of his now majeſty's bed-chamber, 
« third ſon of fir Edmund Windham, of Cat- 
« hanger, in Somerſetſhire, knight, - marſhal of 
« his majeſty's moſt honourable houſhold, and 
6 lineally deſcended of the ancient family of 
« Windham, of Crowathorp, in Norfolk.“ 


The ſame account was certainly printed in a 


former edition of Guillim; but it is not ſuffi- 
ciently clear whether Charles II. or ſome other 
prince be meant by * his now majeſty,” I 
conclude the former. 


SAMUEL PEPYS, eſq. ſecretary to the 
 admiralty in this reign. See the next. 


IRISH GENTLEMEN. 


Sir PHILIP PERCEV AL, Bart. ad of 
that Name, eldeſt fon of the Right Honourable 


Sir John Perceval, Bart. the 7th of that Name, 


born the 12th of January, 1656, died without 
iſſue, the 11th of September, 1680 ; Faber f. 1744, 
800, This and the three following prints were en- 
graved for * The hiſtory of the Houſe of Toery.” 
This gentleman was eldeſt ſon of fir John 
Perceval, by Catharine Southwell. Having 
completed his education, by arts, languages, 
and travel, he fixed a regular plan for increaſing 
his paternal eſtare and ſerving the public in 
England, for which he appears to have been 
perfectly qualified from his judgment, activity, 
and elevated, but well-tempered ſpirit. He 
was ſtopped ſhort, in the very beginning of his 
career, by death, the effect, as was reaſonably 
ſuppoſed, of poiſon, adminiſtered by an un- 
ok. III. Ee - known 


417 


418 Tu HISTORY Cnanuesll, 
| known hand, while he was eagerly engaged in 
tracing the dark and intricate circumſtances of 

his brother Robert's murder , which by his 


reat ſagacity and induſtry, would probably 
oon have been unravelled and brought to 


light r. | 
Sir JOHN PERCEV AL, Bart. (8th of 
that Name) Lord of Burton Liſcarrol, Kanturk, 


Caſtle Warning, and Oughterard, born 1660, 
died 1686; Faber f. 1743. 


Sir John Perceval, who was third ſon of the 
ſeventh fir John, by Catharine Southwell, be- 
came poſſeſſed of the family eſtate, upon the 
untimely deaths of ſir Philip and Robert, his 
elder brothers. His piety, his benevolence, 
and uncommon application to ſtudy, rendered 
him, at an early period, the darling and hope 
of his friends and relations. When he found 
himſelf in affluent circymſtances, he gave a 
looſe to his natural diſpoſition, and diſplayed 
his good nature, affability, and politeneſs, to 
the whole country, as on a public. theatre, 
where he met with the higheſt approbation, 33 
a father and protector of the poor, a warm pa- 
_ riot, and a generous and amiable man. His 
hoſpitality was without example, and ſome of 
his other virtues were of a peculiar caſt. He 
generally conſumed two bullocks and twenty 
cep in his family every week, in which he 
had one public day, when multitudes came '0 
pay him their reſpects. His houſe was never, on 
theſe occaſions, a ſcene of riot, but every thing 
was conducted with the ſtricteſt decorum. One 
of his peculiargies was, that he rarely retur 
See his article a little below. ä 
+ © Hiſtory of the Houſe of Yvery,” p. 376, &c. . 
a vilit, 
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a viſit, or degraded himfelf by familiarity ; yet 

feu men were more reſpected and beloved. An- 
other was, always to retire from his company at 
five o'clock, and to leave the reſt of the enter- 
tainment to be conducted by a gentleman whom 
he retained in his family for that purpoſe. To 
ſupply the defect of returning viſits, he con- 
ſtantly went to the county aſſizes, where he faw 
the principal perſons of his acquaintance, to 
whom he paid his civilities. It ſhould here be 
obſerved, that fir John, who was rather an ob- 
ject of admiration than an example of prudence 
and conduct, by his ſingular method of life, in 

the courſe of ſix years, plunged himſelf in a 
debt of eleven thouſand pounds F, 


GEORGE PERCEVAL, of Temple 
Houſe, in Com. Sligo, Eſq, youngeſt Son of the 
Right Honourable Sir Philip Perceval, Knight, 
(iſt of that Name) born 15 Sept. 1635, 0b. 
1675; Faber f. 1744, 8 vo. 

This gentleman, of whoſe character we know 
very little, going over to England, in the ſame 
ſhip with the earl of Meath and other perſons 

of diſtinction, was unfortunately caſt away and 
drowned, on the 25th of March, 1675. He, 
by his wife, daughter and heir of —— Crofton, 
eſq. left two ſons and a daughter, See what is 
ſaid of him and his family in the Epitome of the 

« Hiſtory of the Houfe of Yvery,”” prefixed to 

that work, and vol. ii. p. 324, of the © Hiſtory.” 


ROBERT PERCEVAL, Eſq. ſecond 
Son of the Right Honourable Sir John Perceval, 
Bart. (7th of that Name) born the 8th of Februa- 
ry, 1657, died without Iſſue, the 5th of June, 
1677; Faber f. 1744, 8v0. | 


{© Hiſtory of the Houſe of Yvery,” vol ii. p. 389, &c. 
| | Robert 
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Tux HISTORY, &c. 


Robert Perceval was, in early life, a youth 
of uncommon expectation, as, during his ap- 
plication to literary purſuits, he made a very 


conſiderable progreſs. He was ſome time of 


Chriſt's college in Cambridge, and afterwards 
entered at Lincoln's Inn; but being of a high 
ſpirit, and having a ſtrong propenſity to plea- 
ſure, he neglected his ſtudies, and abandoned 
himſelf to his paſſions. He is ſaid to have been 
engaged in no leſs than nineteen duels before 


| he was twenty years of age. He was found in 


the Strand apparently murdered by aſſaſſins, 
who could never be diſcovered after the ſtricteſt 
enquiry z but Fielding the noted beau, with 
whom he was known to have had a quarreh, did 
not eſcape ſuſpicion. A little before this tragi- 
cal event, he, if himſelf might be * 
his own ſpectre bloody and ghaſtly, and was ſo 
ſhocked with the ſight, that he preſently ſwoon- 
ed. Upon his recovery, he went immediately 
to fir Robert Southwell, his uncle, to whom he 
related the particulars of this ghoſtly appear- 
ance, which were recorded, word for word, by 
the late lord Egmont, as he received them 


from the mouth of fir Robert, who communi 


cated them to him a little before his death. 
Lord Egmont alſo mentions a dream of one 


. Mrs. Brown, of Briſtol, relative to the murder, 


which dream is ſaid to have been exactly veti- 
fied f* 


2 * Hiſtory of the Houſe of Yvery,” &c. vol. ii, p. 368, &c. 
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